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Introduction 


When Evert and George Duyckinck published their Cyclopaedia of 
American Literature in 1855, they organized its contents chronologically 
according to authors’ birthdates — or so they said. Though they explained 
this organizational scheme at the outset, they violated it within their first 
ten pages. George Sandys, the subject of the first entry, was born in 1578. 
Thomas Hariot, the subject of the seventh entry, was born in 1560. 
Sandys’s placement at the beginning of the book was neither mistake nor 
quirk. The Duyckincks had good reason to start their cyclopaedia with 
Sandys. 

Readers have often assumed that early American colonists were so busy 
carving their communities from the wilderness and safeguarding them- 
selves against native inhabitants that they had neither the time nor the 
inclination for belles lettres. The example of Sandys proves the opposite. 
Appointed treasurer of the Virginia colony and a member of its governing 
council, Sandys reached Virginia in 1621. Present for the great Indian 
uprising that occurred on March 22, 1622, he personally led the first 
counterattack. He remained in Virginia until 1625. During his stay, he 
completed Ovids Metamorphosis Englished (1626), a translation that would 
profoundly influence the likes of Milton, Dryden, and Pope. As the 
Duyckincks tell the story, the premiere author of American literature 
influenced some of the foremost authors of English literature." 

Beginning with Sandys, the Duyckincks paralleled the start of British 
North America with the origins of ancient civilization, depicting America 
as a world where civilization could start afresh. Introducing an extract from 
Sandys’s Ovid, they indulged their imagination to consider what its 
translator might have been thinking: “We may fancy him looking round 
him, as he wrote, upon the rough materials of the Golden Age of Virginia, 
testing Ovid’s poetical dreams by the realities.”* Their extract ends with the 
following lines: 
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Forthwith the earth, corn unmanured bears; 
And every year renews her golden ears: 
With milk and nectar were the rivers fill’d; 
And yellow honey from green elms distilled. 


Chronicling how the academic study of American literature developed, 
Kermit Vanderbilt identified the Cyclopaedia of American Literature as a 
key text. Part encyclopedia, part anthology, and part literary history, it is, 
in Vanderbilt’s words, “a generous example of humane scholarship of the 
first order.”? The Duyckincks’ use of Sandys reinforces their generosity and 
their humanity. Putting him first, they gave precedence to Virginia. 
Throughout this massive compendium of American literature, the 
Duyckincks made a conscious effort to include the literature of the 
South, which previous works in the field had ignored in favor of New 
England. E.H. Smith’s American Poems (1793), to take for example the first 
anthology of American verse, neglected southern poets altogether.* 

Completing their cyclopaedia as tensions between North and South 
escalated with the approach of the Civil War, these two native New Yorkers 
did what they could in a literary way to defuse the explosive situation. As 
their preface explains: “It has been an object in this work to exhibit fairly 
and amply all portions of the country. The literature of the South is here 
more fully displayed than ever before.” Despite the Duyckincks’ best 
intentions, literary histories and anthologies published since the Civil 
War have come closer to Elihu Hubbard. In other words, they typically 
slight Southern literature, making it seem as if New England were the 
cradle of American literature. 

As courses in American literature entered the college curriculum in the 
late nineteenth century, many brief literary histories designed for the 
classroom came on the market, but most gave the South short shrift. 
With Southern Literature from 1579-1895, Louise Manly provided a neces- 
sary corrective. A Richmond native, Manly compiled her anthology at the 
Virginia State Library (now, the Library of Virginia), excerpting many 
works that other anthologists and literary historians had ignored. In his 
fine survey of southern literary scholarship, Professor M. Thomas Inge of 
Randolph-Macon College acknowledges Manly’s importance, despite her 
overt belligerence toward the New England—based anthologies.° 

In the early twentieth century, the literary history of Virginia received 
attention as a distinct field of study. For his doctoral dissertation at the 
University of Virginia, Carol M. Newman, a native of Wytheville, com- 
piled an extensive bibliography and wrote a brief literary history to accom- 
pany it, which he published as Virginia Literature (1903). Newman divided 
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his subject into six chronological periods, using major political develop- 
ments to separate each: “The Early Colonial Period,” which starts with the 
founding of Jamestown in 1607 and goes to Bacon’s Rebellion in 1676; 
“The Later Colonial Period,” which goes from Bacon’s Rebellion to 1760, 
when, in Newman’s words, “the spirit of revolt again became rife in the 
land”; “The Revolutionary Period, 1760-1800”; “The Period of Union, 
1800-1850”; “The Period of Division,” which ranges from the 
Compromise of 1850 to 1876, the year Rutherford B. Hayes, the president 
who would end Reconstruction, was elected; and “The Period of 
Reunion,” from 1876 to the present.” 

Newman looked forward to further research into the history of Virginia 
literature but did not pursue the subject himself, preferring instead a career 
as an educator and administrator at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, where 
he became one of the most beloved men on campus. (The main library at 
Virginia Tech is named in his honor.) Newman did contribute to the most 
ambitious project ever undertaken in the field of Southern letters: the 
Library of Southern Literature, a seventeen-volume anthology. Under 
the general editorship of Edwin Anderson Alderman, the president of the 
University of Virginia (which named its main library in his honor), and 
co-editors Joel Chandler Harris and Charles W. Kent, the Library of 
Southern Literature celebrates the literature of the South with judicious 
selections from Virginia and all the other Southern states. Appreciative 
headnotes introduce each author anthologized. The fifteenth volume 
forms a biographical dictionary containing nearly four thousand entries. 
Its entry for Louise Manly, for example, calls her Southern Literature “a 
work which has been of very great value both in arousing public interest 
and in supplying important information.”* 

The year 1907 marked the tricentenary of the founding of Jamestown. 
That same year F. V. N. Painter, a professor of modern languages and 
literature at Roanoke College, published Poets of Virginia, a history of 
Virginia verse, which Inge characterizes as “a relentless description of 
seemingly every poet who ever published a volume of verse in Virginia.”? 
Whereas Inge criticizes him for being too relentless, one could argue that 
Painter was not relentless enough. His emphasis on printed volumes 
minimizes both the manuscript tradition and fugitive verse, that is, 
poems published in newspapers and periodicals but never collected. 
Regardless, Painter’s quest for comprehensiveness is admirable, and he 
offers thoughtful appreciations of many poets who deserve another look. In 
terms of historical periodization, Painter presents only one colonial section 
instead of two, but otherwise he closely follows Newman. 
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In 1916, Earl Gregg Swem, then assistant librarian at the Virginia State 
Library, published A Bibliography of Virginia, an attempt to catalogue all the 
books in the library by Virginians, about Virginia, or printed in Virginia. In 
his introduction, he expresses his gratitude to Newman’s work, but Swem 
goes well beyond Newman in terms of inclusiveness."° More than 750 pages 
long, this bibliography testifies to Swem’s thoroughness and hard work. Not 
only did he list Virginia books, he also listed parts of books about Virginia. 
Each selection pertaining to Virginia from Library of Southern Literature, for 
example, receives a separate entry in A Bibliography of Virginia. Four years 
later, Swem would leave the Virginia State Library to become librarian at 
William and Mary, where he completed an even more ambitious project, the 
Virginia Historical Index (1934-36). Also known as “Swem’s Index,” the work 
provides a wealth of information that has greatly benefitted researchers in 
many fields of study. It contains vast riches that literary scholars have yet to 
exploit fully. While at William and Mary, Swem turned its library into a 
major collection for students and researchers. The main library on campus is 
named in his honor. Naming their libraries after literary historians and 
bibliographers, Virginia universities testify to the importance the book 
plays in the history of the state. 

Two decades after Newman’s Virginia dissertation, Jay B. Hubbell 
completed his doctoral dissertation, Virginia Life in Fiction (1922), at 
Columbia University. Born in Smyth County, Virginia, Hubbell took 
his B.A. at Richmond College, but he went to Harvard for graduate 
work. Dissatisfied that during his two years there Harvard had not offered 
any graduate courses in American literature, he transferred to Columbia.” 
After earning his doctorate, Hubbell pursued his interest in the literary 
history of the South, which culminated in The South in American 
Literature, 1607-1900 (1954), a magisterial work that forms a landmark in 
the field. Reviewing the book upon its release, Floyd Stovall, Edgar Allan 
Poe Professor at the University of Virginia, concluded, “The old-fashioned 
virtues of scholarship — patience, accuracy, thoroughness, and impartial- 
ity — are here demonstrated so effectively that this book may well become a 
model for younger scholars in the practice of their craft.””* 

Another Virginia native continued the study of Southern literature, 
concentrating on the colonial and early national periods. Born in 
Accomack, Virginia, Richard Beale Davis took his bachelor’s degree from 
Randolph-Macon College, later earning his doctorate from the University 
of Virginia under James Southall Wilson, the founder of the Virginia 
Quarterly Review. Davis discussed early Virginia literary and intellectual 
history in Jntellectual Life in Jefferson’s Virginia, 1790-1830 (1964) and The 
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Intellectual Life of the Colonial South (1978), which won the National Book 
Award. The works of Hubbell and Davis have been instrumental to the 
study of Southern literature. The present volume is dedicated in honor of 
their memory. 

A History of Virginia Literature represents the first major collaborative 
literary history of Virginia ever attempted. Virginia deserves a literary 
history of its own for numerous reasons. As Carol Newman said a century 
ago, “In more ways than one the literature of the Old Dominion is worthy 
of minutest study.”’’ England’s first permanent American colony, it estab- 
lished a foothold for English colonial ambitions throughout America. The 
name “Virginia” originally pertained to the entirety of North America. 
Captain John Smith considered New England — a place name he coined — 
to be the northern part of Virginia. As other English colonies emerged in 
North America, Virginia remained the largest. According to its charter, it 
originally extended westward to the Pacific coast. During the American 
Revolution, Virginia nurtured Revolutionary and national ideology, pro- 
ducing some of the nation’s earliest and foremost statesmen, including 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Patrick Henry, and James 
Madison, all of whom happened to be fine writers, too. These Virginia 
leaders remain among the greatest icons of the United States. As literature 
started being defined more in terms of belles lettres in the nineteenth 
century, Virginia produced another author who has influenced world 
literature more fully than perhaps any other American writer: Edgar 
Allan Poe.’* 

In recent decades, the phrase “expanding the canon” has become an 
integral part of the critical discourse of American literature. A divisive 
term, the “canon” basically refers to those works the scholarly community 
deems worthy of study and research. Since the 1980s, the canon of 
American literature has been expanded in terms of diversity — race, class, 
gender — but not necessarily in terms of geography: the South continues to 
be slighted. Colonial literature — the one period of American literature that 
has expanded in terms of geography — is often conceived nowadays in 
hemispherical terms. Students of early American literature study colonial 
French, colonial Portuguese, and colonial Spanish literature from Central 
and South America. The study of early American literature currently 
stretches from Hudson Bay to Patagonia, but somehow Virginia has 
been slighted again. Virginia will be ignored no longer. Its rich and varied 
literature forms a vital part of American literary culture, as A History of 
Virginia Literature amply demonstrates. Supplementing the scholarship of 
the past with a considerable amount of new information, A History of 
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Virginia Literature constitutes a comprehensive history. The first of its kind 
in four hundred years, it is designed to be the standard work in the field for 
decades to come. 

A History of Virginia Literature is organized in a rough chronological 
manner. It contains twenty-six chapters, separated into four major chron- 
ological periods: “Colonial Virginia,” “Jeffersonian Virginia,” “The Civil 
War Era,” and “Modern Virginia.” 

Part I, “Colonial Virginia,” begins with the settling of Jamestown and 
continues through the Revolutionary era. In the first chapter, Karen 
Schramm reconstructs the literary culture of Jamestown, not only examin- 
ing the writings of Captain John Smith and his circle, but also taking a 
backward glance at the works written in anticipation of Jamestown by such 
writers as Thomas Hariot, Arthur Barlowe, and other promotional 
authors. In their relationship with Native Americans, many seventeenth- 
century Virginia authors recognized the significance of oratory to the 
indigenous culture, another topic Schramm undertakes. In the second 
chapter, Jon Kukla analyzes the work of several colonial historians, tracing 
the story of Virginia from Bacon’s Rebellion through the middle third of 
the eighteenth century. In Chapter 3, Stephen C. Ausband surveys the life 
and writings of William Byrd of Westover, examining his two most 
renowned works, The Secret History of the Line and The History of the 
Dividing Line, and seeing how these parallel works tell the same story for 
different audiences and purposes. 

Continuing Part I, Nanette Tamer takes an in-depth look at early 
Virginia verse from Captain John Smith to Robert Bolling, whom J. A. 
Leo Lemay has called “the most accomplished litterateur of colonial 
Virginia.”” In the following chapter, A. Franklin Parks studies the impact 
that printing had on colonial Virginia, surveying the output of William 
Parks’ press, evaluating his most significant imprints, and tracing the 
complicated story of all the different Williamsburg newspapers named 
Virginia Gazette. In Chapter 6, Brian Steele surveys the political writings 
Revolutionary Virginia produced. The personal letter, which George 
Washington called “the greatest mark of friendship and esteem you can 
show to an absent Friend,” forms the subject of Chapter 7."° In this, the last 
chapter of Part I, Elizabeth Hewitt studies the biographical, cultural, and 
historiographical place of letter writing in eighteenth- and early 
nineteenth-century Virginia, giving the most attention to George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson, both of whom were excellent letter 
writers. 
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Part II, “Jeffersonian Virginia,” examines the period from the end of the 
Revolutionary War through the first third of the nineteenth century. Since 
the two previous chapters study Jefferson’s letters and Revolutionary 
writings, Jason Robles takes a different angle in Chapter 8 telling the 
story of Jefferson’s life as a writer from his appointment as minister to 
France through his final days and offering an overall perspective on his 
literary style and outlook. Chapter 9, the only chapter devoted to a single 
book, studies Jefferson’s Notes on the State of Virginia. Some years ago, 
Richard Beale Davis indicated that book’s literary importance by compar- 
ing its subject with those of other major authors in American literature: 
“Virginia was to Jefferson what Walden was to Thoreau, the whale ship to 
Melville, the human individual to Whitman.”'” Chapter 9 surveys the 
composition, structure, and themes of Notes on the State of Virginia, 
arguably the most important book in the literary history of Virginia. 

Chapter 10, the third in Part II, examines the circle of Williamsburg 
poets and intellectuals to which Jefferson belonged, a group that included 
Theodorick Bland, Samuel Henley, John Page, Margaret Lowther Page, 
and St. George Tucker. Chapter 11 overviews several works of Virginia 
literature in the fields of biography, history, and travel, nearly all of which 
Jefferson helped influence, inspire, or facilitate. In Chapter 12, Russell 
Brickey resumes the study of Virginia verse, surveying the work of several 
early nineteenth-century poets, including Philip Pendleton Cooke, 
Dabney Carr Terrell, and, of course, Edgar Allan Poe. 

Paul C. Jones continues the story of Poe’s place in Virginia literature, 
providing a critical appreciation of his short fiction in Chapter 13. Though 
the story of Poe’s stories extends beyond the Jeffersonian period, biography 
links Edgar Allan Poe and Thomas Jefferson, who was still alive when Poe 
matriculated at the University of Virginia. Jefferson often came to campus 
and also invited students to Monticello for Sunday dinner. The evidence 
suggests that Poe was one of Jefferson’s dinner guests and that he took 
some advice Jefferson gave him about books to read. After Jefferson’s death 
on July 4, 1826, Poe honored him by attending his funeral.” 

“We have not yet forgotten, nor is it likely we shall very soon forget, the 
rich simplicity of diction — the manliness of tone — the admirable traits of 
Virginian manners, and the striking pictures of still life, to be found in 
Swallow Barn”: so Edgar Allan Poe wrote about the work that is typically 
identified as the very first Virginia novel, John Pendleton Kennedy’s 
Swallow Barn. Unique within the United States, Virginia has a type of 
novel named after it. The Virginia novel forms the subject of Chapter 14, 
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Virginia literature during the last two-thirds of the nineteenth century. In 
this, the first of two chapters devoted to the subject, John C. Hare surveys 
the major Virginia novels, starting with Swallow Barn and continuing 
through the works of William Alexander Caruthers and Nathaniel 
Beverley Tucker, the author of George Balcombe, which Poe called “one 
of the best novels ever published in America.” Poe’s remark may be 
extravagant, but it testifies to his efforts to champion the literature of 
Virginia.” 

Poe’s comment about Kennedy appears in a review he published when 
he was with the Southern Literary Messenger, the foremost magazine in 
antebellum Virginia and, arguably, the nineteenth-century South. In 
Chapter 15, Christine Modey presents a literary history of the Messenger, 
emphasizing its importance to Virginia, the South, and the nation. 
Chapter 16, which examines Virginia folklore, appears in Part III for 
convenience, but its subject stretches from pre-colonial days to the 
twenty-first century. In this chapter, Ted Olson surveys Virginia’s rich 
folk tradition, which spans several different ethnic groups — African, 
European, Native American — discussing ballads, dances, folk songs, 
folktales, folkways, legends, spirituals, and superstitions. In Chapter 17, 
Robyn McGee studies the literature of slavery, including The Confessions of 
Nat Turner (1831), the story of the only successful slave revolt in Virginia 
history. McGee unravels the questionable authorship of the work but there 
can be no doubt about its narrative power, which reflects what Cecil 
M. Brown has called Nat Turner’s “schizophrenic eloquence.”*° 

In Chapter 18, David Anderson looks at the non-fiction writings that 
emerged from the Civil War experience, especially diaries and memoirs. 
The next two chapters study the belletristic writings published after the 
war. In the first, Lauren Rule Maxwell offers a critical appreciation of the 
major Virginia poets of the late nineteenth century. Gwendolyn Jones 
Harold resumes the story of the Virginia novel in the second, showing how 
it changed as the end of the century approached. 

Part IV, “Modern Virginia,” begins with Susan Goodman’s biographical 
and critical overview of Ellen Glasgow, “the foremost woman novelist of 
America,” in the words of James Branch Cabell.*" Glasgow set the tone for a 
new period in the state’s literary history, bringing the Virginia novel to the 
modern era, and identifying some of its inherent contradictions. In 
Chapter 22, Tom Barden looks at the works produced by the Virginia 
Writers’ Project, which formed part of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA), a subject that Professor Charles L. Perdue, Jr., introduced to him at 
the University of Virginia. This literary history briefly shades into personal 
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memoir as Barden relates his experience with the extraordinary collection of 
Virginia materials gathered by the WPA and, in so doing, telling a story of 
intellectual discovery at the University of Virginia similar to what earlier 
students from Edgar Allan Poe to Richard Beale Davis experienced there. 

John D. Miles traces the story of Virginia science fiction and fantasy 
from the early nineteenth century to the present time in Chapter 23. In the 
next chapter, James L. W. West III surveys the career of William Styron, 
looking at both his novels and his nonfiction. In Chapter 25, Adam 
N. Jabbur studies the phenomenon of authors who were born in 
Virginia but who have become associated with other places, Willa Cather 
and Tom Wolfe. Born in the mountains of Virginia, Cather lived in 
Virginia the first ten years of her life. When her family moved to 
Nebraska, she felt as if she had “come to the end of everything.”** Wolfe 
is typically associated with Manhattan, but he was born in Richmond and 
attended Washington and Lee University in Lexington, where he helped 
found the literary magazine Shenandoah. In the last chapter, Chris Beyers 
looks at Virginia’s lively verse culture, tracing the story of Virginia poetry 
from the 1920s to the present. The conclusion attempts to identify patterns 
that range throughout the literary history of Virginia. 
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PART I 


Colonial Virginia 


CHAPTER I 


The Literary Culture of Jamestown 


Karen Schramm 


The American Dream began in Virginia, a land originally stretching from 
Spanish Florida to the cool and rocky region Captain John Smith dubbed 
“New England.” Virginia proved a place of unparalleled wonder. From 
the 1500s on, all eyes were riveted upon America, that magnificent parcel 
of the New World promising so much. “Earth’s onely Paradise,” poet 
Michael Drayton gushed in “To the Virginian Voyage.”* When one 
thinks of the adventure awaiting the English on the shores of the 
Chesapeake, one likely conjures a sentimental image of cross-cultural 
romance, pulsing between a dashing knight in his mid-twenties and a 
forest maiden of twelve or thirteen: Captain John Smith and Pocahontas. 
There is so much more to Jamestown, though, than Disneyesque visions 
of joy. Virginia was packaged for eager consumers — those original 
American dreamers. 

Long before Pocahontas drew breath, Virginia beckoned, captivating 
hearts and minds. In England, people struggled to earn a living and sought 
in vain to secure space. Beset by social stratification, they saw no way to 
improve their lot. England depended on other countries to supply com- 
modities they desperately desired: everything from lumber for construction 
to silk for fine clothing to citrus and oils and spices for cooking. There must 
exist a fresh, untrammeled land somewhere that could satisfy their hunger 
for space, progress, and independence. 

That place was America. 

Whereas England seemed crowded with vagrants, sullied by disease and 
dissension, and inadequate to meet dreams of improvement, Virginia 
stood ready to cater to a person’s every need. The English had thrilled to 
Sir Thomas More’s vision of a Utopia, located somewhere in the Atlantic, a 
realm of ease, harmony, and success. With every explorer’s return, the 
legend of and longings for a fabulous environment unlike anywhere else 
grew. This visionary landscape offered endless fulfillment: fruits, grains, 
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and herbs, fish and fowl, and fountains. To learn of these riches, one need 
not depend upon word of mouth. 

Through the power of the written word, two cousins, both named 
Richard Hakluyt, helped make the dreams materialize. Though they 
never saw the New World, they promoted colonization, collecting and 
publishing accounts that extolled the new land’s delights. Thus was drafted 
the doctrine of American exceptionalism. As they assembled the writings of 
others, the Hakluyts added their own propagandistic efforts, presenting 
rapturous accounts of this fantastic new destination. The younger’s 
“Discourse of Western Planting” and the elder’s “Inducements” enumer- 
ated commercial and spiritual incentives for “planting” a colony. Limitless 
land, fair climate, glorious commodities, healthfulness, and the chance to 
deliver “the naturals” into the light of Christianity loomed large. Virginia 
was nothing short of perfection. The elder Hakluyt insisted that “soiles 
most sweet, most pleasant, most strong, and most fertile ... promise all 
things that the life of man doth require, and whatsoever men may wish.”* 
Rivals Spain, France, and Holland were exploring, claiming, and exploit- 
ing portions of the intriguing terrain; why shouldn’t England enter the 
arena? 

To read the narratives is to enter a world of sensory overdrive. According 
to Arthur Barlowe’s dreamy 1584 account, before reaching landfall, sea- 
farers were caressed by breezes that “smelt so sweetely, and was so strong a 
smell, as if we had bene in the midst of some delicate garden abounding 
with all kinds of odoriferous flowers.” The soil entices, “the most plentifull, 
sweete, fruitfull, and wholesome of all the world.” A cornucopia of the best 
flora and fauna alive, “this Island had many goodly woods, full of Deere, 
Conies, Hares, and Fowle, even in the middest of Summer, in incredible 
aboundance.” A garden of Eden, the land “bringeth foorth all things in 
aboundance, as in the first creation, without toile or labour.” The natives, 
Barlowe continues, are “most gentle, loving, and faithfull, void of all guile, 
and treason, and such as lived after the manner of the golden age.” 

In glossing the New World, writers compare the marvelous to what is 
known, often referring to products and practices of other nations. Ultimately 
comparison fails. Declares Barlowe, “I thinke in all the world the like 
aboundance is not to be founde: and my selfe having seene those partes of 
Europe that most abound, finde such difference, as were incredible to be 
written.”* The amazing expanse, announced Ralph Lane, governor of 
Roanoke in 1585, is “the goodliest and most pleasing territorie of the 
world.”* Hyperbolic diction is a hallmark of promotion literature, writings 
that encourage colonization. 
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Promotional authors depicted the voyage to America as quick and 
easy, almost effortless. Food and drink, they assured readers, awaited 
their pleasure. The traveler need not worry about vicious animals, 
insects, or Indians. Furthermore, the land would provide limitless 
timber for shelter and settlement. There would be no need for toil, 
since America is a garden of delight. There is no sickness; health 
reigns supreme. The persons “planted” there shall be self-sufficient, 
vitiating the struggle of international trade competition. The planters 
will experience joy, being situated so propitiously in the best spot on 
Earth. 

Promotional discourse poured forth, with constant echoing, one source 
to another. Drayton channels Barlowe: seafarers may be inspired by the 


land: 


Where Nature hath in store 
Fowle, Venison, and Fish, 
And the Fruitfull’st Soyle, 
Without your Toyle, 
Three Harvests more, 


All greater than your Wish.” 


Drayton is describing Roanoke Island off the North Carolina coast, but 
the precise location scarcely matters. The incomparable character estab- 
lished, “Virginia” appears ideal. Promotion becomes compelling: 
American exceptionalism writ large. 

Promoting his 1585 expedition, the first English attempt to found 
a permanent settlement in Virginia, Sir Walter Raleigh used Barlowe’s 
“Discourse of the First Voyage.” Naturalist and mathematician Thomas 
Hariot and artist John White gathered details of the environs. Because 
efforts to colonize Roanoke proved disastrous, survivors badmouthed 
colonization. Raleigh requested Hariot to draft a pamphlet refuting the 
attacks. A Briefe and True Report of the New-Found Land of Virginia (1588), 
the first book about the New World written in English, was so successful 
that it was translated into German, French, and Latin and published with 
handsome engravings created from White’s drawings. With data on flora 
and fauna and accurate maps, the report accentuated English interest. 
Setting the record straight, Hariot scolds those who complained about 
local conditions: “Because there were not to bee found any English cities, 
nor such faire houses, nor any soft beds of downe or feathers, the countrey 
was to them miserable.”® 
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Hariot itemizes the plentiful commodities, dividing them into three 
sections: natural goods to be traded, foods to be eaten, and supplies 
required. He speculates that “many other commodities by planting may 
there also bee raised”: lemons, oranges, quinces, and sugar cane. Whatever 
sprouts will be exceptional: “The ground they never fatten with mucke, 
dounge, or any other thing; neither plow nor digge it as we in England.” 
They burn some weeds into ashes, heaping them up, which is “all the 
husbanding of their ground that they use.” Per English acre, the practice 
yields at the least two hundred London bushels; in England, the acreage 
would only produce forty.” 

Tobacco, Hariot continues, has many precious benefits. It “purgeth 
superfluous fleame and other grosse humors, openeth all the pores and 
passages,” preserving the health of its users and preventing “many greevous 
diseases.” The ancient notion of an exotic miracle herb finds neat expres- 
sion here. So delightful a substance is the aromatic leaf that “we our selves 
during the time we were there used to suck it after their maner, as also since 
our returne, and have found manie rare and wonderfull experiments of the 
vertues thereof.”’° Economic salvation of the Southern colony, tobacco, a 
leafy form of gold occasioning its own “rush,” generated a vigorous sub- 
genre of colonial discourse. James I’s Counterblast to Tobacco (1604) 
advocated silk instead as the staple crop, and Tobacco Tortured, or the 
Filthie Fume of Tobacco Refined (1616) analyzed the evils of the “noxious 
weed.” We witness the debut of a literary preoccupation spawning the 
rollicking verses of Ebenezer Cook’s Sot-Weed Factor. 

Promotion literature intertwines place and potential. Hariot simulta- 
neously describes the natives and erases them. They have “no edge tooles or 
weapons of yron or steele ... neither knowe they how to make any.” 
Without “craftes, sciences and artes as wee ... they shoulde desire our 
friendships and love, and have the greater respect for pleasing and obeying 
us,” Hariot argues. They “may in short time be brought to civilitie.” To fit 
into English plans, they must accept Christianity. Apparently, though, 
God intended to eradicate them. The “Columbian exchange” of disease- 
carrying agents decimated tribes everywhere Europeans ventured. Hariot 
provides a prototype of the promotional rationalization stretching from 
Virginia to what would become New England: “There was no towne where 
wee had any subtile devise practiced against us ... but that within a few 
dayes after our departure from everie such towne, the people began to die 
very fast.”"" 

The voyage from England may be “perfourmed thrice a yeere with ease 
and at any season thereof,” transported cattle will thrive, local food will be 
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“excellent good and plentie enough,” abundant land beckons, wholesome 
air awaits, health and happiness shall reign. It is Arcadia, decisively located 
in America. Hariot includes a sexual gloss, offering the enticing promise 
that the “inner parts” of “this countrey of Virginia ... can but yeeld many 
kinds of excellent commodities, which we in our discoverie have not yet 
seene.”"* “Come hither!” coaxes the beguiling expanse. 

In his list of scientific instruments, guns, and other strange devices that 
bedazzled natives, Hariot includes “bookes, writing and reading.” Such 
cultural “thinges,” the natives imagined, “were rather the works of gods 
then of men.”” Presented with the Holy Bible, they stroked their bodies 
with it, as if it possessed divine magic. To the colonists, printed words 
represented culture, civilization, and comfort. No matter how packed a 
ship might be with provisions for life in the Virginian wilds, passengers 
found space in the lading for books. No matter how eager to shed the vices 
and strictures of the Old World, they hoped never to lose their culture. 
They felt vastly superior to the “Salvages”: they had books. 

When Roanoke did not pan out, the English set their sights elsewhere, 
focusing on a marshy portion they dubbed “Jamestown.” John Smith’s True 
Relation of Virginia (1608), the first book written from the first permanent 
English colony in America, traditionally marks the start of the history of 
Virginia literature. J. A. Leo Lemay sums up Smith’s self-aware personality: 
“no-nonsense, brusque, ironic, impatient, feisty, courageous, passionate, 
noble, vainglorious, and absolutely independent.”'* Here was an adventurer 
having already seen action, proving himself in battle as a soldier of fortune. 
At twenty-five, making good on his personal motto, “Vincere est vivire” 
(“To conquer is to live”), he subdued the wilderness, established trade 
relations with the natives, and kept the fort going when the going got 
grim. Captain Smith possessed a way with words and keen awareness of the 
power of print to preserve and promote the colonial adventure. 

A True Relation originated as a letter from Jamestown to a friend back 
home. Such letters are frequently intended for public readership. Smith 
tells of constant bickering, hunger, sickness, and despair, noting that “As 
yet we had no houses to cover us, our Tents were rotten, and our Cabbins 
worse then nought.” He set out to motivate colonists to act, rather than 
“rot with idlenes.”” He situates himself in the colony’s agential space, a 
valuable historian and worthy protagonist. 

Unlike Hariot’s Report, in which Indians seem harmless, Smith’s work 
highlights the gritty reality. He appears more willing to grant the natives 
intelligence, ambition, and power. When Smith presents a compass, the 
Indian “king” desires an impromptu astronomy lesson. We learn of 
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Pocahontas, Powhatan’s favorite daughter, “a child of tenne yeares old, 
which not only for feature, countenance, and proportion, much exceedeth 
any of the rest of his people, but for wit, and spirit, the only Nonpariel of 
his Country.”"° Not passive paper dolls, the native people proved real, 
active, and intractable. Powhatan was an adroit schemer, forever plotting 
to maneuver colonists into vulnerable positions, while the colonists, led by 
the intrepid captain, tried with equal persistence to compel them to serve. 
Despite native guile, colonists’ hunger, and bouts of illness, Smith’s 
propagandistic closing indicates that the colony will prosper, situated in 
“a Country, not onely exceeding pleasant for habitation, but also very 
profitable for comerce.””” 

Smith’s Map of Virginia (1612) included The Proceedings of the English 
Colony in Virginia, a compilation from the pens of such “diligent obser- 
vers” as Walter Russell, Thomas Studley, and Anas Todkill, all influenced 
and assisted by the Captain. Encouraging participation from fellow 
colonists, Smith fostered a literary culture. Smith and the other men 
who contributed to Proceedings could be considered the first literary circle 
in British North America. Proceedings covers events from 1606 to 1612. 
Thomas Abbay, who wrote its preface, says, “Long hath the world 
longed, but to be truly satisfied what Virginia is.” That goal — defining 
Virginia — formed a constant motif. The account, promising “the plaine 
simple and naked truth,” glorifies Smith. There is “nothing so difficult as 
to establish a common wealth so farre remote from men and meanes.” 
Smith assigns duties, “himselfe alwais bearing the greatest taske for his 
own share.”"® He shines as the energetic hero: negotiating for food, 
suppressing schemers’ plans to desert the colony, and saving the day 
with wit and perseverance. 

Smith displays impatience with laziness and idle expectations, as 
expressed by gentlemen colonists convinced that maids and butlers stand 
ready to anticipate their every whim. Hungry, the faint-hearted souls revive 
upon seeing sudden bounty. When flocks of geese, ducks, and other 
winged foodstuffs approach, plus “diverse sorts of wild beasts as fast as 
we could eat them,” only then “none of our Tuftaffety humorists desired to 
goe for England.” Evidently some souls were unprepared for the rigors of 
life in the southern swamps. Smith’s Generall Historie of Virginia (1624) 
echoes Hariot: “They found not English Cities, nor such faire houses, nor 
at their owne wishes any of their accustomed dainties, with feather beds 
and downe pillowes, Tavernes and Alehouses in every breathing place, 
neither such plentie of gold and silver and dissolute libertie.”'? One thinks 
of Benjamin Franklin’s arch commentary in the eighteenth-century 
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Information to Those Who Would Remove to America: “America is the land 
of labor, and by no means what the English call Lubberland, and the 
French Pays de Cocagne, where the streets are said to be paved with half- 
peck loaves, the houses tiled with pancakes, and where the fowls fly about 
ready roasted, crying Come eat me!”*° Colonizing a wilderness required 
effort; it took exceptional actors. 

Enter Captain Smith, stage right, swashbuckling hero who steadily 
charms his way out of every obstacle lurking in Virginia. “Beset with 200 
Salvages, 2 of them hee slew, stil defending himselfe with the aid of a 
Salvage his guid (whome hee bound to his arme and used as his buckler).” 
Later captured, “hee so demeaned himselfe amongst them, as he not only 
diverted them from surprising the Fort, but procured his owne liberty, and 
got himselfe and his company such estimation amongst them, that those 
Salvages admired him as a demi-God.”™ This is the stuff of high drama: If 
Hariot’s Indians considered books and baubles the works of gods, here 
Smith himself ascends to divinity. 

Shrewdly aware of human nature, civilized or savage, superhero Smith 
barters for victuals by waving beautiful “blew beads” in Powhatan’s face, 
scorns “gilded refiners with their golden promises,” effects a military-style 
ruse involving sticks and hats posed to seem a multitude of colonists. Equal 
parts conman and economist, he appears calculating, cocky. Yet whenever 
the hero worship starts seeming laid on a bit thick, there appears a pleasing 
comic aside. The colonists came upon “that abundance of fish lying so 
thicke with their heads above the water, as for want of nets ... we 
attempted to catch them with a frying pan, but we found it a bad instru- 
ment to catch fish with.”** Such deft humor humanizes this fabulous hero. 
So does mention of Pocahontas. A consciously literary persona develops: a 
man of intelligence, engaging in high adventure, utilizing military strata- 
gems, expressing backwoods humor, tender appreciation of chivalry, and 
epic glory, all rolled into one amazing, true character. 

Cobbled from numerous sources, the General! Historie relates 
Jamestown “business” and delves into the northernmost parts of 
Virginia. Smith’s rhetorical talents blossom, providing the dramatic 
account of his rescue from Powhatan’s wrath, thanks to Pocahontas. 
Earlier writings had hinted at a special bond between the English captain 
and adolescent Indian. Now the plot is fully advanced, the girl termed 
“blessed,” in the first story in English literature about a significant Anglo- 
Indian relationship.” 
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Smith’s name, in the words of his actor friend Richard Gunnell, “May 
be eternized with living fame” for his promotional skill. In an outstanding 
articulation of the colonizing goal, Smith proclaims the American Dream: 


Who can desire more content, that hath small meanes; or but only his merit 
to advance his fortune, then to tread, and plant that ground hee hath 
purchased by the hazard of his life? If he have but the taste of virtue, and 
magnanimitie, what to such a minde can bee more pleasant, then planting 
and building a foundation for his Posteritie, gotte from the rude earth, by 
Gods blessing and his owne industrie ... What so truely sutes with honour 
and honestie, as the discovering things unknowne? erecting Townes, peo- 
pling Countries, informing the ignorant, reforming things unjust, teaching 
virtue; and gaine to our Native mother-countrie a kingdom to attend her; 
finde imployment for those that are idle, because they know not what to 
doe: so farre from wronging any, as to cause Posteritie to remember thee; 
and remembring thee, ever honour that remembrance with praise?** 


Smith was devoted to America, that “fruitfull and delightsome land.” 
He extolled its virtues, promoted its promise, lived its adventures. With the 
demise of the Roanoke Colony, “All hopes of Virginia thus abandoned, it 
lay dead and obscured.” The diction is key, for another part of Virginia, 
Jamestown, had awaited. Sure, that parcel of perfection was discovered and 
described by Captain Smith. Far more than that, Smith gave it life; he 
wrote it into being.” 

The cards of culture were stacked against the natives: they had no 
writing, no records of their acts in the world; they did not “improve” the 
land by agriculture; they did not know Christ; they did not know of the 
world beyond their own small circuit. Everything, to the English, furn- 
ished proof that they were a species inferior. Not until the nineteenth 
century did natives begin to publish, to any great extent, their writings in 
English.”° However, they did deliver oral messages. These speeches, known 
as orations, pepper the literature of colonization. How accurate are they, 
though? In the Generall Historie, Smith provides some vocabulary and full 
sentences from Algonkian. Even the quick-study captain, though, has his 
limits. It is a long way from sentences to sententiae. He mentions their 
frequent use of sign language but is not always certain what their words and 
gestures mean. The English empire-building agenda affected “translations” 
of native speech. Besides, how believable is it that, isolated, indigenous 
people would suddenly burst into Elizabethan-Jacobean prose? 

Still, Virginia authors recognized that natives’ oral declarations merited 
preservation. The colonists valued rhetoric, in an age of Shakespearean 
drama and appreciation of the classics. Well aware of the takeover threat 
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posed by the English, how could the natives best defend themselves and their 
interests, when the European invaders possessed the means to destroy them, 
not just with superior firepower, but with divine intervention? Undoubtedly 
Powhatan’s people recognized that their best shot at survival lay within their 
discourse. 

In A True Relation, Smith describes a meeting with “the Emperor,” who 
sat “upon a Throne,” receiving “a sute of red cloath, a white Greyhound, 
and a Hatte.” There ensues a “lowd oration,” proclaiming Smith a “wer- 
owanes of Powhatan, and that all his subjects should so esteeme us, and... 
the Corne, weomen, and Country, should be to us as to his owne people.” 
John Brereton in 1602 had claimed that friendly natives would prove 
useful. Powhatan encourages Smith to leave his weapons behind when 
visiting. The days-long ceremonies express “love,” which neither side felt. 
Always, Powhatan is acting: “Powhatan strained himselfe to the uttermost 
of his greatnes to entertain us.” During the exchange of the English 
Thomas Savage and native Namontacke, he states, to Smith’s “father”: 
“Captain Newport it is not agreeable with my greatnes in this pedling 
manner to trade for trifles .. . Therefore lay me down all your commodities 
togither, what I like I will take, and in recompense give you that I thinke 
fitting their value.”*” 

Smith drives a hard bargain. We might feel sorry for the native, except 
that he poses too great a threat. The “subtile Salvage’s” dignified reply 
expresses concern to protect his assets: “If your king have sent me presents, 
T also am a king, and this my land, 8 daies I will stay to receave them. Your 
father is to come to me, not I to him, nor yet to your fort, neither will I bite 
at such a baite.” He seeks to maintain his dignity. Yet when the English 
visit him, his “coronation” is tinged with farce. He “indured so many 
perswasions, examples, and instructions” as must have been humiliating. 
One suspects that his gift of “his old shoes” was motivated by something 
other than “love.””*® 

Powhatan laments, “Many do informe me, your comming is not for 
trade, but to invade my people and possesse my Country.” Our sympathies 
are brought up short: “Leave abord your weapons,” Powhatan croons, “for 
here they are needlesse we being all friends.” He inquires, not without 
reason, “What will it availe you ... to destroy them that provide you 
food? ... We can hide our provision and flie to the woodes, whereby you 
must famish by wronging us your friends.” He adds pathos: 


It is better to eate good meate, lie well, and sleepe quietly with my women 
and children, laugh and be merrie with you, have copper, hatchets, or what I 
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want, being your friend; then bee forced to flie from al, to lie cold in the 
woods, feed upon acorns, roots, and such trash, and be so hunted by you, 
that I can neither rest, eat, nor sleepe; but my tired men must watch, and if a 
twig but breake, everie one crie there comes Captaine Smith, then must I flie 
I knowe not whether, and thus with miserable feare end my miserable life; 
leaving my pleasures to such youths as you. 


Powhatan caps his impassioned speech with a conditional clause: “If you 
would come in friendly manner to see us, and not thus with your gunnes 
and swords,” all would be well. “You wil have whatsoever you demand ... 
You will doe what you list” — but once more, for good measure, he tries to 
get Smith to relinquish his arms.” 

“A stout young man called Ocanindge” delivers a poetic oration: “The 
fishes swim, the fowles flie, and the very beastes strive to escape the snare 
and live ... We perceive and well knowe you intend to destroy us, that are 
here to intreat and desire your friendship, and to enjoy our houses and 
plant our fields, of whose fruit you shall participate, otherwise you will have 
the worst by our absence, for we can plant any where, though with more 
labour, and we know you cannot live if you want our harvest, and that 
reliefe wee bring you; if you promise us peace we will beleeve you, if you 
proceed in reveng, we will abandon the Countrie.” Ironically, “Upon these 
tearmes ... all departed good friends.” The term implies equals. Yet, 
captured for thievery, one of the natives is smothered by smoke, and 
Smith intervenes. What can be said of a man whose skill-set includes 
bringing a dead Indian back to life? The Captain can perform magic; “all 
the countrie” is his for the taking.*° 

Dramatic elements flourished in the New World. A robust body of 
writings brought voyaging vividly to life. So much could go wrong en route 
to Paradise: pirates, mutinies, and “mighty tempests” with voyagers “tum- 
bling on the sea.” The excitement and danger attending ocean adventure 
receives expression in Colonel Henry Norwood’s Voyage to Virginia, a true 
story of a group of travelers bound for Jamestown in 1649. Encountering a 
violent storm, they must cope with a disintegrating ship, drunk and 
irresponsible seamen, insufficient food, and the terrible conviction that 
they will all perish in the ocean’s “jaws of death.” Shipwrecked, the 
wayfarers resort to cannibalism: “The living fed upon the dead.”** 

Norwood’s deft delivery proves riveting. Richard Beale Davis calls A 
Voyage to Virginia “the best sea tale of the seventeenth century.” 
Norwood lavishes so great an emphasis on the stomach that it functions 
almost as a character itself. Peppering his prose with references to food, 
Norwood notes, “We visited the peach trees for desert, of which I took at 
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least a double share, and did not fail to visit and revisit them in the dead of 
night, to satisfy a ravenous appetite.” Of one of the voyagers, Major 
Morison, he states that “his stomach called on him for fresh supplies.” 
The voyagers attempted to prepare food, but “being thrown topsy-turvy,” 
it is “to the great defeat of empty stomachs.” Norwood declares, “My 
greatest impatience was of thirst and my dreams were all of cellars, and taps 
running down my throat.” Landing, he finds a stream, quickly “prostrating 
my belly, and settling myself that it might run into my thirsty stomach 
without stop.” Victualled by Indians, “Our arrear to our stomachs was so 
great, that all we swallowed was soon concocted, and our appetite still fresh 
and craving more.”” 

A Voyage to Virginia is noteworthy for the abundance of natural 
resources consumed: curlews, ducks, geese, oysters, and swans. Friendly 
natives aid them, supplying Indian corn, “homini,” “muscles,” turkeys, 
and venison, all “good food for the belly.” Norwood’s group experiences a 
communications impasse — until Captain Smith miraculously saves the 
day. Norwood suddenly recalled “Mr. Smith’s travels thro’ these parts of 
America.” Smith had commented that the native word “werowance” 
meant “the king.” Once Norwood pronounces that magical word, the 
group is granted the run of the house: cozy seating, a welcome fire, and 
simmering savories. At dawn, another meal awaits. For providing the bed- 
and-breakfast experience, the fisherman Indian receives special praise, his 
“humanity” so great, it seems “as if he had read and understood the duty of 
the gospel.” The “kind entertainment” serves as an early expression of 
Southern hospitality.** 

Nathaniel Shrigley’s True Relation of Virginia and Mary-Land (1669) 
states more than once it would be “too tedious to relate” all of the natural 
wonders of the land. “The best garden in England affords not better,” 
Virginia producing also “the sweetest Bacon that ever man tasted.”*? An 
Eden awaits one’s pleasure, feeding into the notion of a moocher’s 
Paradise. John Hammond commented in Leah and Rachel: or, The Two 
Fruitfull Sisters Virginia, and Mary-land (1656): Virginia is “fruitfull . . . 
yet not such a Lubberland as the Fiction of a land of Ease is reported to 
be, nor such a Utopia as Sir Thomas More related.” Needed is “indus- 
try” — but moments later, he transforms into a literary docent, telling the 
would-be traveler that the voyage to America is short and easy, the 
country delightful, with plenty of fish, venison, fat turkeys, sweet 
bacon, the best fruits, nectar, and beer. In this land flowing with beer 
and honey, one enjoys “times of recreations, as much or more than in any 
part of the world besides.” Here, you can “live gallantly.” He 
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simultaneously repudiates and advances the Lubberlander’s fondest 
dreams. Hammond points out that Virginia’s prospect exists “not in 
fiction, but in realitie.”>° 

Seventeenth-century Virginia represented a prime venue in which to 
pursue success, a platform on which to make a name for oneself. The career 
of William Fitzhugh, Esquire, attests to that fact. Fitzhugh came to 
Virginia in 1670 to pursue his profession. Serving as legal advisor to people 
of prominence such as Robert Beverley, he achieved renown. His volumi- 
nous correspondence is of interest for what it reveals about Fitzhugh’s 
preoccupation with gracious living. To live graciously, one needed land 
and luxuries. At the time of his death in 1701, the attorney owned 54,000 
acres and a refined estate boasting a retinue of indentured servants and 
slaves. 

In more than two hundred surviving letters, Fitzhugh demonstrated 
how to become an aristocrat. From one correspondent, he ordered “a pair 
of Cart wheels, horse harness for three horses, a pack Saddle, and two 
dozen shoes,” from another, “a feather bed and furniture, curtains and 
vallens.” In various letters, he requests skilled helpers: a “Housewife,” a 
“Bricklayer or Carpenter or both.” Ofa fellow lawyer, Ralph Wormeley, he 
asks that when the “Negro ships” come, “secure me five or six whereof three 
or four boys if you can.” To a sea captain, Fitzhugh writes, “I have omitted 
one thing ... which I desired you to buy for me that is a Riding Camblet 
Coat.”*” How far we have come from Smith’s urgent edict, “He who does 
not work shall not eat”! 

Fitzhugh treasures epistolary artistry, his correspondence characterized 
by grace even while conveying dry legal matters. Though he claimed to one 
friend, “I must confess I want abilitys, to polish and adorn my expressions 
with ... Elegance and Sweetness,” his family recognized the quality of his 
correspondence and had copies made. Barrister and bon vivant, Fitzhugh 
expresses himself with gusto. Commenting about a particular female slave’s 
qualities (“bad at work worse at talking”) or legal disputes (“you need no 
Armour to fend off the opposites arguments because so weak they are not 
able to defend themselves”), composing lucid prose, or launching into 
Latin jurisprudence, Fitzhugh displays the confident zest of a literary 
culture coming into its own.*® 

Claimed by and for England, Virginia assumes an ever more robustly 
American cast, with its own distinctive creatures, crops, customs, and 
character. What, then, is Virginia? A staging ground where dreams are 
planted and success unfolds. The settling of Virginia forms a grand 
narrative rendered all the more impressive for being true. The authors 
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were all conscious of the role they played in an amazing endeavor. “Real 
Actors in this businesse,” they told their story and created a country. From 
the channeling of heroic antiquity to the ecstatic promise of transformation 
into something novel and delightful thanks to planting in the magical New 
World, the literature speaks volumes. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Colonial Historians 
Jon Kukla 


Though Captain John Smith’s Generall Historie of Virginia cast a long 
shadow over historical writing by seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century 
Virginians, many gentry leaders (most notably in the Bland, Burwell, Byrd, 
and Randolph families) exhibited an antiquarian sensibility by supplement- 
ing the volumes of public records preserved at the Capitol with private 
manuscript collections documenting the colony’s history and their place in 
it. Manuscript copies of the early charters of the Virginia Company of 
London — many of which Thomas Jefferson later listed in his Notes on the 
State of Virginia — were especially popular.’ Historical narratives composed 
by Virginia writers before 1747 generally reflected their personal experiences 
with contemporary issues and events. Three significant accounts of Bacon’s 
Rebellion (1676) created by participants and witnesses circulated in manu- 
script prior to their publication in the nineteenth century. A jointly 
authored report on the situation of the colony written in the 1690s in 
response to inquiries from imperial officials later appeared as one of three 
volumes of Virginia history aimed at English readers, published in London 
during the first quarter of the eighteenth century. Not until mid-century, 
seventeen years after William Parks brought the first permanent printing 
press to the capital at Williamsburg, was a history of Virginia published in 
the colony itself by a writer who made a thorough comparison of previous 
narratives and extensive primary sources. Throughout the colonial period, 
attention to accounts of the early settlement of Virginia obscured subse- 
quent events such as Bacon’s Rebellion, especially when Virginians 
embraced their founding charters as proofs of their claims to the rights of 
Englishmen. 


2» 


John Cotton and his wife Ann Cotton wrote the earliest narratives about 
Bacon’s Rebellion soon after the conflict ended in 1676. Their writing 
suggests that the couple were well educated and widely read in English and 
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classical literature, though nothing is known about their ancestry, birth- 
places, marriage, or children. York County records between 1657 and 1683 
indicate that the Cottons owned a plantation on Queen’s Creek, near the 
future site of Williamsburg. Despite his activity as an attorney, John 
Cotton did not serve on the county court or hold a commission in the 
militia.* 

Though John Cotton was well aware of the tragedy at the core of his 
story, he embellished his text with puns, antitheses, suggestive jokes, 
alliteration, and allusions to Ptolemaic and Copernican cosmology, the 
Koran, and scores of other books and authors. Though some readers sense 
an antagonism toward Bacon, Cotton matched his sardonic remarks about 
the rebel leader with equally sharp commentary about the governor and his 
friends. His distrust of Bacon’s demagoguery equaled his disgust at 
Governor William Berkeley’s intransigence. John Cotton was in 
Jamestown in June 1676, where he saw Berkeley’s arrest and release of 
Nathaniel Bacon, one of the incidents that triggered the rebellion. Reticent 
about his own actions during the conflict, Cotton did not otherwise reveal 
which episodes he personally witnessed. Though he did not endorse any of 
the documents signed by Bacon’s adherents, neither did Cotton’s name 
appear on the lists of those who lost property as a result of their loyalty to 
Berkeley. While he voiced sympathy for the rebels’ hostility toward Native 
American warriors, he sharply criticized Bacon for burning Jamestown. In 
a slightly old-fashioned satiric style and “somewhat tiring rhetoric,” 
according to Richard Beale Davis, John Cotton’s narrative conveyed his 
“shrewd analyses of motives and results” and “the follies and vices of real 
men in tragic conflict.”? 

Cotton’s narrative circulated in manuscript, as was commonplace in the 
colonial Chesapeake.* One manuscript was passed down through the 
Burwell family of Virginia and first published with many transcription 
errors in the Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society in 1814. 
Peter Force reprinted that text in his Tracts and Other Papers, Relating 
Principally to the Origin, Settlement, and Progress of the Colonies in North 
America in 1836. Thirty years later, occasioned by the return of Cotton’s 
manuscript to the Virginia Historical Society, the Massachusetts Historical 
Society issued a corrected edition entitled “The History of Bacon’s and 
Ingram’s Rebellion,” which Charles McLean Andrews brought to a wider 
audience in his 1915 collection of Narratives of the Insurrections, 1675-1690. 

John Cotton’s narrative also served as the basis for a shorter account of 
Bacon’s Rebellion written late in 1677 by his wife, Ann Cotton. A literate 
and educated woman, she maintained a correspondence with a friend in 
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England that led to her composition of the personalized narrative 
addressed “To Mr. C. H. at Yardly in Northamptonshire” and signed 
“An. Cotton. From Q. Creeke,” first published in the Richmond Enquirer 
in 1804 without comment about its provenance. Christopher Harris, 
whom the Cottons had known in Virginia in the 1650s, evidently had 
requested information about the rebellion. In response, Ann Cotton pre- 
pared a shorter version of her husband’s narrative to which she added 
several parenthetical references addressed to Harris, who had returned to 
England about 1662. Like the Cottons, Harris knew many participants in 
the rebellion; his wife was a stepdaughter of Nathaniel Bacon of York 
County, a member of Berkeley’s Council, and a supporter of the governor 
against his kinsman whom Cotton identified as “your late wives father-in- 
law.” Other parenthetical remarks addressed to Harris include a reference 
to Colonel John Washington — “him whom you have somtimes seene at 
your Howse” — several members of the Council “with whom you have bin 
formerly acquainted,” and two of the executed rebels, “James Wilson (once 
your servant)” and Henry Page, “one that my Husband bought of Mr. Lee, 
when he kep store at your howse.”” 

Relying on the 1804 newspaper text, Peter Force reprinted Ann Cotton’s 
letter along with her husband’s narrative in 1836 and gave it the title by 
which it is usually known, “An Account of Our Late Troubles in Virginia. 
Written in 1676, By Mrs. An. Cotton, of Q. Creeke.” Though little is 
known about her life, Ann Cotton achieved distinction as an early 
American female author because her published letter was one of the earliest 
personal accounts of Bacon’s Rebellion. 

The third manuscript, “The Beginning Progress and Conclusion of 
Bacon’s Rebellion in Virginia in the Years 1675 and 1676,” by Thomas 
Mathew, was completed in July 1705 as requested by Robert Harley, later 
earl of Oxford. A member of Queen Anne’s Privy Council and secretary of 
state, Harley was a literary patron for Jonathan Swift and Daniel Defoe, an 
avid collector of books and manuscripts, and an acquaintance of William 
Byrd of Westover, who may have directed him to Mathew. The author, 
who identified himself only by his initials, was a planter of 
Northumberland County on the Potomac River, which he represented 
in the General Assembly of 1676, “the first and . . . last time of his meddling 
with public affairs.” 

Claiming that Harley’s request forced his “pen to step aside from its 
habituall element of Figures,” Mathew wrote from direct personal experi- 
ence and set the scene for his narrative with literary aplomb. “About the 
year 1675 appeared three prodigies in that country” — a comet, a huge flight 
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of pigeons, and swarms of locusts — “which from the attending disasters 
were looked upon as ominous presages.” Mathew explained how bloody 
frontier treachery committed by both English settlers and antagonistic 
tribes led to discord, rebellion, and “Tragedy.” Unpublished until 1804, 
when Mathew’s narrative appeared in the Richmond Enquirer along with 
Ann Cotton’s letter, it was reprinted in Andrews’s Narratives and has been 
recognized as an essential historical source about Bacon’s Rebellion.® 


2» 


The Present State of Virginia, and the College originated as a report sub- 
mitted to the Board of Trade in London on October 20, 1697, by three 
prominent Virginia officials in response to inquiries from the political 
philosopher John Locke, who had developed a strong influence in 
Virginia and whose activities dominated the new board. All three authors 
shared the perspective of British-born officials residing in the colonies, 
favorably disposed to the exercise of royal authority and zealous in promot- 
ing policies favored by crown authorities. All three were thoroughly 
familiar with Virginia’s economic, religious, and political affairs in the 
last quarter of the century. Though their transatlantic experiences sepa- 
rated them from Virginians whose ancestors had lived in the colony for 
generations, all three had married into the colony’s most prominent landed 
families.” 

Henry Hartwell came to Virginia before 1670 after studying law in 
England. He was the only one of the three who witnessed Bacon’s 
Rebellion, in which his brother served as one of Berkeley’s bodyguards. 
By 1672 Hartwell was clerk of the governor’s Council, an influential 
position that he held until 1681. He represented Jamestown as a member 
of the House of Burgesses between 1684 and 1692 and was a founding 
trustee of the College of William and Mary. Appointed to the Council in 
1694, Hartwell married Jane or Joan Meriwether White, a widow from 
James City County. They left Virginia a year later and settled in London, 
where Hartwell practiced law, engaged in the tobacco trade, advised the 
Board of Trade on colonial governance and trade, and endured periodic 
attacks of gout prior to his death in 1699.” 

Edward Chilton, also an attorney, had come to Virginia by 1682, when 
he combined Hartwell’s former post as clerk of the Council with an 
appointment as clerk of the General Court, the colony’s highest judicial 
institution. Born in Cambridgeshire, England, Chilton had studied first at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and then Saint John’s College, Cambridge. He 


gained an intimate understanding of the colony’s political and legal 
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systems and its land laws and acquired nearly five thousand acres of land, 
including a gift of 2,717 acres when he married Hannah Hill, daughter of a 
client who had been speaker of the House of Burgesses and member of the 
Council. After several years as a lawyer in private practice, Chilton was 
named attorney general of Virginia in 1691. Despite his high office, an 
advantageous marriage, and a growing estate, Chilton gave his father-in- 
law power of attorney over his property in January 1694 and sailed for 
England. Admitted to the Middle Temple in 1694 and called to the bar two 
years later, he became a successful London barrister. After contemplating 
an admiralty court appointment for Virginia and North Carolina, in 1698 
he accepted the post of attorney general of Barbados, where he served until 
1705. On a visit to England he took sick and died at Portsmouth in July 
1707 while awaiting a ship to return to Barbados.” 

Though Chilton and Hartwell wrote from earlier experience, the 
Reverend James Blair remained a powerful figure in Virginia until his 
death in 1743. Born in Edinburgh in 1655 and educated at universities there 
and in Aberdeen, Blair was thirty when the Bishop of London, Henry 
Compton, sent him to Virginia as his agent, or commissary. He married 
into a prominent tidewater family in 1687, though his seventeen-year-old 
bride, Sarah Harrison, adamantly refused the vow of obedience in the 
wedding ritual. The couple never had children, and after her death in 1713 
Blair remained a widower for the remaining three decades of his life. 

Though Commissary Blair may have driven his wife to drink and an 
early grave, he forged strong political alliances with the gentry who domi- 
nated the parish vestries, the county courts, and the House of Burgesses. 
He founded the College of William and Mary and served as its president 
from 1693 to his death. He also served as rector of Bruton Parish Church, 
midway between the Capitol, the Governor’s Palace, and the college in 
Williamsburg. Appointed to the governor’s Council in 1694, Blair was its 
senior member when he died. For half a century Blair’s place in the 
religious and political life of the Old Dominion was almost larger than 
life — and he had clout in London, too, as he demonstrated by engineering 
the dismissals of several royal governors who clashed with him and his 
gentry friends: Edmund Andros in 1698, Francis Nicholson in 1705, and 
Alexander Spotswood in 1722.'° 

Soon after Parliament created the Lords Commissioners of Trade and 
Plantations, or Board of Trade, to tighten imperial control over the 
American colonies, regulate their commerce, and suppress illegal trading, 
the commissioners turned to Edward Chilton and Henry Hartwell, 
recent arrivals from Virginia, for expert testimony about the colony in 
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July and August 1696. Led by John Locke, the Board of Trade conferred 
with Chilton and Hartwell. Blair testified before the board in August 
1697 and, at Locke’s urging, wrote a report advocating changes in govern- 
ance for Virginia. Chilton appeared before the commissioners in 
September to answer questions about land policy and Virginia courts. 
Severe gout prevented Hartwell from leaving his residence, but that same 
month the board asked him for written replies to thirty-seven inquiries 
Locke compiled from Blair’s report. Early in October the Board of Trade 
asked all three for a full account of conditions in the colony. They soon 
submitted a 18,500-word report comprising both a comprehensive 
description of the colony and an agenda for reform. 

Though the Board of Trade did not support all the authors’ suggestions, 
the instructions it gave Francis Nicholson when he replaced Andros in 1697 
reformed Virginia’s procedures for granting land and curtailed the powers 
of the governor and Council in ways that encouraged the rising influence of 
the House of Burgesses in the eighteenth century. The authors’ original 
manuscript (now preserved in the British Public Record Office) disap- 
peared into the Board of Trade’s archives, where, with one important 
exception, it gathered dust for more than two decades. The exception 
was when Robert Beverley examined the report and adapted parts of it 
for his History and Present State of Virginia. Nine decades later a copy of the 
manuscript with a probable connection to James Blair through his wife 
Sarah Harrison turned up in Virginia and was given to the Massachusetts 
Historical Society by a member of the Harrison family. A third manu- 
script, discovered in London in 1939 and now owned by Colonial 
Williamsburg, served as printer’s copy for the London edition of The 
Present State of Virginia, and the College published in January 1727 by 
John Wiat and reprinted in a modern edition in 1940. Two additional 
copies of the manuscript were discovered in London in the 1960s — a clerk’s 
copy in the Colonial Office papers at the Public Record Office and another 
copy at the British Museum in the same hand as the Colonial 
Williamsburg copy.” 


2» 


Robert Beverley, Jr., author of The History and Present State of Virginia, was 
probably born about 1667 or 1668 in Middlesex County to Major Robert 
Beverley and his second wife, Mary Keeble Beverley. His father, who died 
in 1687, had been clerk of the House of Burgesses and an active participant 
in the political conflict in the decade after Bacon’s Rebellion. The younger 
Beverley took his education in England and then married William Byrd’s 
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sister Ursula. Beverley evidently never remarried after his wife died follow- 
ing the birth of their only child, William, who grew up to become a 
member of the Council.” 

Beverley used his family connections to obtain a series of lucrative and 
influential administrative posts. By 1688 he was working in the Jamestown 
office of the secretary of the colony and as a deputy clerk of James City 
County, and in 1692 he was appointed clerk of the new county of King and 
Queen. A year later he also began working for his half-brother, Peter 
Beverley, chief clerk of the General Court and the secretary’s office, and 
then took over those offices when Peter was named clerk of the House of 
Burgesses. Robert Beverley substituted for James Sherlock as clerk of the 
Council and as clerk of the General Assembly in 1696, and in 1697 he 
became register of the Virginia Court of Vice-Admiralty. After fire 
destroyed the statehouse at Jamestown in 1698, Peter and Robert 
Beverley salvaged and arranged the surviving public papers. Robert then 
resigned his clerkships and was elected to represent Jamestown in the 
House of Burgesses in 1699 and 1700, where he served on a special 
committee to revise the laws of the colony. He held property in 
Jamestown and Elizabeth City County (now the city of Hampton) and 
was appointed to its county court in December 1700. Finally, like his father 
and half brother before him, Beverley was named clerk of the House of 
Burgesses in 1703. 

That summer, after the General Court ruled against him in a suit over 
land ownership, Beverley appealed his case to the Privy Council and sailed 
for England. Governor Francis Nicholson seized upon his absence to 
engineer his removal as clerk to the burgesses and dismissal as clerk of 
King and Queen County. Beverley also lost his appeal in London. While 
there he wrote The History and Present State of Virginia, In Four Parts 
(1705), the first published history of a British colony by a native of North 
America. Three French-language editions appeared between 1707 and 1718 
as promotion literature for prospective Protestant immigrants, and a 
second edition was published with a slightly shortened title in 1722. Like 
Thomas Mathew, Beverley dedicated his History to Byrd’s friend Robert 
Harley. 

Beverley’s inspiration came when the London bookseller Richard Parker 
asked him to read and correct the manuscript of John Oldmixon’s The 
British Empire in America (1708). Finding Oldmixon’s treatment of 
Virginia “too imperfect to be mended,” Beverley decided to write his 
own account.” He had long been interested in Virginia’s history and 
claimed to have some notes with him in England, but in an age when 
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borrowing without benefit of quotation marks was commonplace, he also 
cast about for resources in London. The early section of Beverley’s History 
relied heavily on Captain John Smith and Samuel Purchas. Later sections 
on politics, Native Americans, and the flora, fauna, and agricultural 
products of the colony used several sources. Beverley’s discussion of 
Virginia’s native tribes was influenced by his reliance on John White’s 
drawings as illustrations. He also reproduced extensive passages on natural 
history and the Indians from the unpublished writings of naturalist John 
Banister. Beverley’s treatment of Bacon’s Rebellion clearly reflected his 
father’s loyalty to Governor Berkeley, but his discussions of Virginia civic 
institutions drew heavily upon the report by Hartwell, Blair, and Chilton. 
Like them, Beverley sharply criticized Governor Francis Nicholson, and 
while in London he participated with William Byrd in the successful 
campaign for the governotr’s recall. Long talks with Byrd in London also 
affected the contents of Beverley’s History, and Byrd’s London library 
provided additional source material." 

Beverley returned to Virginia and briefly to politics by representing 
James City County in the House of Burgesses in 1705—06 before retiring 
to his estate, Beverley Park, in King and Queen County. During the 1710s 
he established friendly relations with Alexander Spotswood and accompa- 
nied the lieutenant governor on his expedition to the crest of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains in 1716. Beverley dedicated An Abridgement of the Publick 
Laws of Virginia, In Force and Use, June 10, 1720 to Spotswood. Published in 
1722, the Abridgement included last-minute material from the autumn 1720 
assembly session, in which Beverley represented King and Queen County. 
That same year his publisher issued a second edition of the History in which 
Beverley toned down his criticisms of Virginia customs and Governor 
Nicholson and brought the historical narrative forward to the 1720 date 
given on the title page of his Abridgement. Robert Beverley died at Beverley 
Park on 21 April 1722, probably before seeing copies of his Abridgement or 
the revised edition of his History of Virginia. 

Of all the eighteenth-century works under consideration, Robert 
Beverley’s History has received the most attention from scholars of early 
American literature. In many respects his narrative, though cursory 
compared to William Stith’s, helped popularize many of the Old 
Dominion’s familiar legends — stories about the Lost Colony, 
Pocahontas rescuing John Smith, the arrival and initial enslavement of 
Africans in 1619, the royalist Cavaliers, and the evils of mercantilism and 
the Navigation Acts. Beverley’s History “is all the more significant,” J. A. 
Leo Lemay wrote, as “an early and relatively full portrait of the emerging 
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American political ideology” that eventually led Virginians toward inde- 
pendence and republicanism.” 


2» 


Hugh Jones, author of The Present State of Virginia, was born in 1691 in 
Hereford, England, and studied at Jesus College, Oxford, where he took 
his bachelor’s degree in 1712. Four years later, on Trinity Sunday, 1716, 
Jones received his master’s degree and entered the Anglican priesthood, 
“fully bent for the American plantations.” By the following spring, upon a 
recommendation from the Bishop of St. Asaph, the twenty-five-year-old 
minister arrived in Williamsburg and assumed the post of “Mathematikal 
Professor” at the College of William and Mary. Residing in the “beautiful 
and commodious” building he attributed to Sir Christopher Wren, Jones 
supplemented his teaching by serving as chaplain to the House of Burgesses 
and preaching occasionally at Bruton Parish Church. 

Jones enjoyed Virginia and its inhabitants — “the happy retreat of true 
Britons and true churchmen for the most part, neither soaring too high nor 
drooping too low” who “live in the same neat manner, dress after the same 
modes, and behave themselves exactly as the gentry in London.” During 
his first four years in Virginia, Jones benefitted from his friendship with 
Governor Alexander Spotswood — the first of many “gentlemen of distinc- 
tion” who advanced his career in the colonies. At a convention of the clergy 
in 1719, however, Jones crossed swords with Commissary James Blair, 
challenging not only his authority and theology but also the validity of 
his ordination by a Scottish rather than an English bishop. The conflict 
may have prompted Jones’s departure for England two years later. 

In London, Jones discovered that few Englishmen had “correct 
notions of the true state of the plantations.” Encouraged to write an 
account of the colony by “persons of the greatest figure, experience, and 
judgment in political and national concerns” (including printer and 
bookseller John Clarke, then preparing the second edition of 
Beverley’s History), Jones set out to write what he described as “an 
abridgment and appendix” to Beverley’s “good history,” Captain John 
Smith’s works, and the “fine Description of Virginia” in the botanist 
John Clayton’s letters in the Royal Society of London’s Philosophical 
Transactions. Writing with precision, brevity, and a quiet sense of 
humor, Jones filled The Present State of Virginia with a remarkable 
amount of contemporary information about early eighteenth-century 
Virginia, which he regarded as “far more advanced and improved in all 
respects ... since the beginning of Colonel Spotswood’s tenure as 
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lieutenant governor” from 1710 to 1722 “than in the whole century 
before.” Though the engraved frontispiece of Clarke’s new edition of 
Beverley’s History retained the full original title, Clarke deleted “and 
Present State” from the 1722 edition, thereby highlighting Jones’s more 
contemporary emphasis in The Present State of Virginia. 

As a writer Jones admired the earl of Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, 
the essays of Joseph Addison and Richard Steele, the translations of John 
Dryden, and the poetry of John Milton, Matthew Prior, and Alexander 
Pope, but he regarded Richard Allestree, author of the devotional classic 
The Whole Duty of Man, as “the greatest master of style (that I know of) in 
English.”’” Jones organized The Present State in five unequal sections. Brief 
opening chapters treated the Indian, European, and Negro populations. 
Six chapters dealt at greater length with the colony and its newly built 
capital, with topography and agriculture, with Virginia’s social life and 
tobacco economy, and with prospects for new commodities and economic 
diversification. Part three devoted half a dozen pages to the church and 
clergy. In part four Jones commented on published books about Virginia, 
listed the colony’s major officeholders, and offered a few paragraphs about 
Maryland and North Carolina. Upon the request of “some gentlemen of 
distinction,” he closed the book with substantial appendices about the 
College of William and Mary, religion, arts and manufactures, and trade. 
Taken as a whole, Jones’s Present State of Virginia presents historians with 
an invaluable snapshot of the colonial Chesapeake in the early eighteenth 
century (including such details as the attribution to Sir Christopher Wren 
of the design of the college building that bears his name). 

Jones’s recommendations for the college — where he hoped to continue 
teaching upon his return to Virginia — dealt with everything from the 
dining hall to the curriculum. The college mission, as Jones saw it, was to 
provide young Virginians with a cheap education and hopes of advance- 
ment in church and state at home or abroad in the world as gentlemen and 
good Christians qualified for the study of the gospel, law, or medicine. 

Jones kept busy during his three years in England. In addition to The 
Present State of Virginia, he wrote three book-length manuscripts: one on 
the rudiments (or accidence) of grammar, another about Christianity, and 
a third treating mathematics. John Clarke issued both Jones’s Present State 
and An Accidence to the English Tongue ... Constituting the True Manner of 
Reading, Writing, and Talking Proper English in 1724 but left the two other 
manuscripts unpublished. Jones also found time to visit his native 
Hereford, near the Welsh border, and marry the widow Bridget Pryce, 


whose two children accompanied them back to Virginia. 
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Upon his return to Virginia in April 1725, Commissary Blair assigned 
Jones to a notoriously difficult parish in King and Queen County. Jones 
promptly won the affection and respect of his new parishioners, and within 
a year, bearing testimonials of their esteem, he escaped Blair’s control by 
moving his family to Maryland. Jones prospered at St. Stephen’s Parish in 
Cecil County, where he died in September 1760. During the 1730s he 
assisted the Calverts in boundary negotiations with the Penn family. He 
published an essay on calendar reform in Gentleman’s Magazine in 1745, 
and in 1753 he issued an expanded text as The Pancrometer or Universal 
Georgian Calendar, which included his essay advocating the merits of base-8 
computations for trade and commerce. 


2» 


William Stith, author of The History of the First Discovery and Settlement of 
Virginia, was born in Charles City County in 1707, the eldest son of John 
and Mary Randolph Stith. After seven years at Queens College, Oxford, he 
graduated in 1731 with B.A. and M.A. degrees and was ordained as a 
clergyman in the Church of England. “One of the greatest Felicities of 
my Life,” he wrote, was “a liberal Education in England, among a People 
justly famous for their good Sense and Principles of Liberty.” Upon his 
return to Virginia, Stith spent seven years as master of the grammar school 
at William and Mary. His access to the library of his favorite uncle, Sir 
John Randolph, who had been collecting materials toward a history of the 
colony when he served as clerk and then Speaker of the House of Burgesses, 
proved invaluable when Stith embarked upon his own work, published in 
Williamsburg in 1747.8 

In 1737 Stith became the minister of Henrico Parish (near modern 
Richmond) and married his first cousin, Judith Randolph, of Tuckahoe 
plantation, with whom he fathered three daughters. Preaching and ministry 
in the rural parish gave Stith ample time for research and writing. He was the 
first of the colony’s historians to target a Virginia audience rather than English 
readers, and the first to dig deeply into original documents — especially the 
records of the Virginia Company of London — in pursuit of historical truth. 
Had earlier historians written more accurately, Stith observed, “I could most 
willingly saved myself the Trouble, of conning over our old musty Records, 
and of studying, connecting, and reconciling the jarring and disjointed 
Writings and Relations of different Men and different Parties.”” 

Stith’s work earned him a reputation asa serious historian. His portrayal 
of James I as a contemptible monarch who arbitrarily dissolved the 
Virginia Company and his veneration of representative government over 
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monarchy remained standard features of early Virginia history for more 
than one hundred and fifty years. William Parks advertised for subscribers 
to the book in his Virginia Gazette prior to publication, and the volume 
sold relatively well. An English publisher, Samuel Birt, issued a London 
edition in 1753. The bibliographer Joseph Sabin published a facsimile 
edition in 1865, and Morgan Poitaux Robinson published a detailed 
index to the work in 1912. A second facsimile of the Parks edition with 
that index appeared in 196s. 

Though Stith intended his book as the first in a multivolume “General 
History” of Virginia up to his own day, it carried the story only to 1624 and 
he wrote no subsequent installments. Most modern readers will agree with 
Thomas Jefferson’s assessment that William Stith “was a man of classical 
learning and very exact, but . . . his details often too minute to be tolerable 
even to a native of the country whose history he writes.”*° For his 
contemporaries, however, the significance of Stith’s meticulous 331-page 
narrative was overshadowed by a 30-page appendix presenting full texts of 
the 1606, 1609, and 1612 charters of Virginia Company and the earliest 
documentation for the creation of the General Assembly. 

Five years after his book appeared, Stith clashed with Robert Dinwiddie 
over the governor’s attempt to impose, without seeking permission from the 
General Assembly, a fee of one pistole (a Spanish coin worth sixteen 
shillings eight pence) for issuing land patents. Stith and his cousins 
Peyton Randolph and Richard Bland, prominent leaders in the House of 
Burgesses, believed that Dinwiddie’s fee was unconstitutional, “not war- 
ranted by any known or established law,” and “an infringement of the rights 
of the people.”** When called upon for a public toast at an event, Stith 
offered “Liberty and property and no pistole,” a phrase Dinwiddie’s critics 
throughout the colony embraced as their slogan of resistance.** 

Dinwiddie held Stith responsible for the controversy and exacted a steep 
price for his “turbulent spirit.”*? When Commissary William Dawson died 
amid the Pistole Fee controversy, Stith was elected to succeed him as 
president of the College of William and Mary with the expectation that 
he would also become Commissary and sit on the governor’s Council. 
Both honors went instead to Thomas Dawson, brother of the late pre- 
sident, after Dinwiddie smeared Stith as a troublemaker in letters to 
London, claiming that the colony had been “very easy and well satisfied 
till an Evil Spirit entered into a High Priest, who was supported by the 
Family of Randolphs.”** Stith’s glorification of Virginia’s representative 
assembly and his vocal opposition to the Pistole Fee won him high regard 
among the burgesses who dominated the colony’s political life and named 
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him their chaplain in 1753. William Stith died in 1755 after serving as college 
president for three years. Ten years later, when Virginians rallied against 
Parliament and the Stamp Act, they relied upon Stith’s History for the early 
charters upon which they based their claim “to all the Priviledges, Liberties 
and Immunities of Denizens and natural born Subjects ... abiding and 
born within the Realm of England.”” 
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CHAPTER 3 


William Byrd of Westover 
Stephen C. Ausband 


Easily the foremost writer in Virginia during the first half of the eighteenth 
century and one of the most able writers in colonial America, William Byrd 
I] was a diarist, travel writer, and social and political satirist. Asa satirist, he 
set the tone for what would become a staple of Southern humor over the 
next two centuries: the bemused, sophisticated observer recording the 
outlandish behavior and attitude of his rougher countrymen. 

Born in 1674 on his father’s plantation in Tidewater Virginia, Byrd was 
sent to England at the age of seven to receive a proper education: common 
practice among wealthy planter families in the early years of the colony. 
The youngster acquired not only a good education but a lifelong love of 
learning, and he would ultimately assemble the finest library in the colonial 
South." Byrd’s years at Felsted Grammar School in Essex provided him 
with a solid background in the classics, and his Virginia diaries, written 
many years later, record his almost daily reading in Latin, Greek, or 
Hebrew, which usually meant the Old Testament.* As a young bon vivant 
in London in the 1690s, he acquired skill in business by working for the 
merchant house of Perry and Lane and skill in law by studying at the 
Middle Temple. Byrd attended plays, tried his hand at poetry and transla- 
tion, and met leading literary figures of the day, including William 
Congreve, Nicholas Rowe, and William Wycherley. His keen interest in 
the natural sciences (along with his ambition to be among the leading 
intellectual figures and power brokers of the period) brought him into 
acquaintance with many men of science. He was elected to membership in 
the Royal Society in 1696, just a few months before he was to return to 
Virginia. 

Everything about the young man’s education and training in England 
suggests his and his father’s ambition that he become a powerful political 
and social figure in Virginia. He associated with members of the most 
illustrious families in Great Britain and had “a peculiar genius for picking 
the right people to be his friends.”’ Just twenty-two years old when he 
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returned to Virginia in 1696, Byrd was to remain in America for only a year 
before going back to England to represent his family’s and his colony’s 
interests in the mother country. Between 1697 and 1705, when he returned 
to Virginia to manage the estate of his late father, Byrd was as much an 
Englishman as he was a Virginian, and he displayed a remarkable ability to 
be at home in two very different worlds. 

William Byrd’s most famous contribution to American literature con- 
sists of his two accounts of the 1728 survey of the disputed border between 
Virginia and North Carolina, The Secret History of the Line and The History 
of the Dividing Line Betwixt Virginia and North Carolina, Run in the Year of 
our Lord 1728. But no discussion of him as a writer, however brief, should 
fail to mention the various minor works — letters, diaries, character 
sketches, and poems. His surviving secret diaries, written in a shorthand 
that went undeciphered until the twentieth century, cover the years 1709— 
12, 1717-21, and 1739-42. Taken together, they provide a fascinating 
portrait of the writer, as well as an interesting look at daily life on a 
plantation in Tidewater Virginia and (to a lesser extent) in eighteenth- 
century London. Byrd records everything, usually in a manner-of-fact tone 
and without any embellishment, including his day-to-day business deal- 
ings, his acquisition of more and more land, his sexual ardor for other 
women (married or not, to his friends or not), his physical exercises, his 
private religious devotions, his almost daily reading of ancient texts, and 
even his lovemaking with his wife.* 

In addition to their allure, Byrd’s diaries are extremely valuable as 
historical documents.’ Most of the entries follow the same format: he 
notes his time of arising from bed; mentions his morning devotions and 
calisthenics (“I danced my dance”); describes his morning reading of 
Greek, Hebrew, or (less often) Latin; tells what he had for breakfast; 
then mentions visitors, intentions to travel, and business matters. The 
conclusion to his entry for May 26, 1711, is typical. He describes sending 
a sloop to Appomattox for tobacco, shearing sheep, eating boiled mutton 
for supper, writing “in English,” and reading more Greek. He continues: 
“Then my wife and I took a walk about the plantation. My wife continues 
very sick and peevish in her breeding and uses but little exercise. The wind 
was east and pretty cold. At night I read in the Tatler. I said my prayers and 
had good health, good thoughts, and good humor, thank God Almighty. 2 

A number of the entries testify to a personal quality Byrd himself once 
described as an embarrassment and an occasion for much repentance in his 
nightly prayers: his amorous nature. As a young widower in London (his 
first wife, Lucy Parke, having died of smallpox in 1716; he was to marry 
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again in 1721, this time to Maria Taylor), Byrd records the following three 
encounters in diary entries over a four-day period, between August 2 and 
August 5, 1718: “About 5 o’clock I took leave and went to Lady Guise’s 
where I stayed till 7 o’clock and then went to St. James’s Park where I 
picked up a woman that was with a child and went home with her and 
committed uncleanness with her, and then walked home and neglected to 
say my prayers”; “About 5 o’clock I went home and put several things in 
order till six and then went to Mrs. B-r-n where I drank coffee. Then I 
walked in the park and lay with a woman on the grass. Then I went to 
Will’s Coffeehouse and lost two guineas at piquet. About twelve I went 
home and neglected to say my prayers”; “About 7 o'clock we returned and I 
walked home and picked up two women and committed uncleanness with 
the last of them because the first would not. I gave the last a mutton cutlet 
and some Rhenish wine. About eleven I went home and repented of what I 
had done and begged pardon of God Almighty.”” 

Among Byrd’s other, lesser-known writings are poems, character 
sketches, translations from the classics, essays about the salutary climate 
of Virginia, and at least one paper, which he presented at a meeting of the 
Royal Society in 1697. The paper, entitled “An Account of a Negro Boy 
That Is Dappled in Several Places of His Body with White Spots,” was 
published in the Philosophical Transactions the following year. A fairly 
long essay published anonymously in 1721 but almost surely written by 
Byrd has as a title A Discourse Concerning the Plague, With Some 
Preservatives Against It.* 

A Discourse Concerning the Plague was partly a compilation of super- 
stitious and religious lore, partly a categorization of various forms that the 
disease might take, and partly a discussion of the treatment of the disease 
(most of them ineffectual) in several countries. But the most interesting 
pages of this rambling, twenty-five-page discourse are the last six, which are 
given over almost entirely to a description of the virtues of tobacco as a 
preventative of a host of diseases: “The sprightly effluvia sent forth from 
this vegetable, after it is rightly cur’d, are by nature peculiarly adapted to 
encounter and dissipate the pestilential taint, beyond all the antidotes that 
have been yet discovered.”? The writer recommends wearing tobacco on 
the clothing, hanging it in houses and coaches, burning the leaves in dining 
rooms, smoking it in pipes, and taking “snuff plentifully made of the pure 
leaf to secure the passages to our brain.”*° While it is tempting for the 
modern reader to assume that Byrd, a tobacco planter and representative of 
Virginia tobacco growers generally, was being merely self-serving with this 
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advice, we need to remember that many people in the eighteenth century 
regarded the fumes from tobacco smoke as healthful. 

Another fairly long essay titled “The Female Creed” was probably 
composed around 1725. It is a satirical piece dealing with the supposed 
superstitions, credulities, and fears of women, and it refers obliquely to 
several women Byrd knew in London. Of questionable literary merit, “The 
Female Creed” does contain a few memorable passages reflecting Byrd’s 
predicament as an American colonist. Describing a belief in coffee casting 
(the equivalent to reading tea leaves, by interpreting images the coffee 
grounds form), Byrd suggests that if they resemble a ravenous wolf, the 
coffee grounds signify that a boy will grow up to be a ship captain, or, if 
good for nothing else, “he may live to be a Governour in His Majesty’s 
Plantations.”" Byrd, who coveted the position of colonial Virginia gover- 
nor, could not always mask the animosity he felt toward the colonial 
administration. 

A fair sample of Byrd’s poetry can be found in a slender volume called 
Tunbrigalia. Tunbridge Wells was a fashionable watering hole, and Byrd 
visited the place during the summer of 1719. The poems are typical of much 
early eighteenth-century occasional verse, being mainly panegyrics to 
various ladies. Other poems, like the prose caricatures he wrote about 
friends and acquaintances, are edgy satires. Reacting to a sentimental 
poem by Anne, Countess of Winchelsea, titled “Upon a Sigh,” he wrote 
a parody, “Upona Fart.” The third stanza provides a good indication of the 
piece as a whole: 


Swiftest Ease of Cholique pain, 
Vapour from a secret stench, 
Is rattled out by th’unbred swain, 
But whisper’d by the Bashfull wench. 


Byrd claimed the scatological burlesque “cur’d that lady of her Itch to 
Poetry.””* 

In all of these writings — letters, occasional poems, character sketches, 
essays — Byrd is not very different from and not very much better than most 
other sophisticated, amateur writers of the early eighteenth century. His 
diaries are fascinating documents and valuable to students of colonial 
history and literature, but his fame rests on his two wonderful accounts 
of the 1728 survey of the dividing line between Virginia and North 
Carolina. 

During the spring and fall of 1728, Byrd led a Virginia surveying party 
charged with meeting its Carolina counterparts and determining the exact 
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boundary between the two colonies. It was important work. Early charters 
differed significantly in terms of where the line should begin and how it 
was to run. The government of Virginia was anxious to collect taxes from 
people living along its southern borders, who claimed to be residents of 
North Carolina (where, according to Byrd, there were neither tax collectors 
nor any other representatives of a standing government). 

Byrd’s two accounts of the surveyors’ adventures have become classics of 
colonial American literature, though they differ sharply in length, style, 
and purpose. Neither account was published during Byrd’s lifetime, 
though they were obviously circulated among friends and became well 
known by the later years of the eighteenth century and into the nineteenth. 
Thomas Jefferson had a copy of The Secret History of the Line and expressed 
interest in having it (and the longer History of the Dividing Line) published 
in 1818. Byrd circulated his manuscript among friends in the fashion of an 
erudite gentleman for whom wit and excellent writing were social accom- 
plishments, but journal entries and letters indicate that he revised The 
History several times, planning for eventual publication. 

The two accounts were obviously intended for two different audiences. 
Both draw on Byrd’s notes and on a record of the expedition he presented 
to the crown shortly after completing the survey. The Secret History was 
written first. It is witty, satirical, and very much in the fashion of a 
bemused aristocrat observing the foibles of his country cousins, especially 
the members of the surveying party from North Carolina. Throughout 
the work, Byrd uses typenames characteristic of the Restoration stage, 
referring to himself as “Steddy” and giving names such as “Astrolabe,” 
“Firebrand,” “Meanwell,” “Puzzlecause,” and “Shoebrush” to other mem- 
bers of the party. References to sexual relations with the Indians encoun- 
tered along the journey, while present in both accounts, are treated less 
equivocally in The Secret History. For instance, Byrd describes a visit to a 
Nottoway Town on April 7, 1728, in The History as follows: 


Upon this Occasion the Ladies had array’d themselves in all their Finery. 
They were wrapt in their Red and Blue Match-Coats, thrown so negligently 
about them, that their Mehogony Skins appear’d in several Parts, like the 
Lacedemonian Damsels of old. Their Hair was breeded with white and Blue 
Peak, and hung gracefully in a large Roll upon their Shoulders .. . Tho’ their 
complexions be a little sad-colour’d, yet their Shapes are very strait and well 
proportion’d. Their Faces are seldom handsome, yet they have an Air of 
innocence and Bashfulness, that with a little less dirt wou’d not fail to make 
them desirable. Such Charms might have had their full Effect upon Men, 
who had been so long depriv’d of female Conversation, but that the whole 
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Winter’s Soil was so crusted upon the Skins of those dark Angels, that it 
requird a very strong Appetite to approach them.” 


An entry for the next day indicates that their so-called charms did indeed 
have their full effect on at least some of the men, for the “Chaplain observ’d 
with concern, that the Ruffles of some of our Fellow-Travellers were a little 
discolour’d with Pochoon, wherewith the good Man had been told those 
Ladies us’d to improve their invisible Charms.”'* 

The account of the same event as it appears in The Secret History is much 
more straightforward: 


The Ladies had put on all their Ornaments to charm us, but the whole 
Winter’s Dirt was so crusted on their Skins, that it requir’d a strong Appetite 
to accost them. Whatever we were, our Men were not quite so nice, but were 
hunting after them all Night. But tho’ Meanwell might perhaps want 
Inclination to these sad-colour’d Ladys, yet Curiosity made him try the 
difference between them and other Women, to the disobligation of his 
Ruffles, which betray’d what he had been doing. . .. Icou’d discern by some 
of our Gentlemen’s Linnens, discolour’d by the Soil of the Indian Ladys, 
that they had been convincing themselves in the Point of their having no 
furr.” 


That Byrd himself was party to these nocturnal visits is hinted at in the 
entry for April 9: “We scrubb’d off our Indian dirt, and refresht ourselves 
with clean Linnen.”"® 

In many passages of both works, but especially in The History, Byrd takes 
a tolerant attitude toward intermarriage between white settlers and Native 
Americans. Sometimes seriously, sometimes half jokingly, he encourages 
racial intermarriage. For instance, he wonders why settlers have not more 
often taken Indian wives, adding, “I may safely venture to say, the Indian 
Women would have made altogether as Honest Wives for the first Planters, 
as the Damsels they us’d to purchase from aboard the Ships. “Tis strange 
therefore that any good Christian should have refused a wholesome strait 
Bedfellow, when he might have had so fair a Portion with her, as the Merit 
of Saving her Soul.”’” Byrd’s motivation for such an apparently enligh- 
tened view is really very practical. He notes repeatedly that the French have 
assiduously cultivated good relationships with the Indians and have made 
allies of them through both marriage and trade. He expresses concern in 
several entries that the French, “and the Indians through their means,” 
might make formidable enemies. 

Byrd’s concerns were born out, of course, but not in his lifetime, and not 
as far south as Virginia. While the idea of a French threat to Virginia 
colonists in the 1720s might seem far-fetched to American readers today, 
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there was a long adversarial relationship between France and England. 
Between 1689 and 1763, England and her colonies fought no fewer than 
four wars with the French, the last of which was the French and Indian 
War, which broke out twenty-seven years after Byrd’s survey. His com- 
ments on racial intermarriage, then, while seemingly modern and progres- 
sive, were in fact based on a real-world concern for the safety of his colony. 

In both accounts of the survey, Byrd records every physical landscape 
feature and watercourse he comes across, and he pays particular attention 
to the various plants and animals encountered on the journey. While The 
History is sometimes described as a promotional tract designed to lure 
settlers to the Virginia colony, Byrd’s focus on flora and fauna would seem 
to suggest that his primary interest is the audience of fellow natural 
scientists and other intellectuals in England. Whereas the accounts of 
rattlesnakes, bears, alligators, panthers, bison, wolves, passenger pigeons, 
parakeets, long-leaf pines, chestnut trees, Spanish moss, and the various 
plants useful in treating maladies ranging from “the flux” to snakebite are 
features of both The Secret History and The History, the latter goes into 
much more detail and quite of bit of speculation. For instance, Byrd 
describes in both accounts the howling of the wolves that followed the 
surveyor party, feeding on the scraps left behind. In The History, though, 
he goes into much more detail about the animals. An entry for November 
1, 1728, notes that one of the men killed “a young Buffalo.” In The Secret 
History, Byrd merely describes the taste (“the Flesh is arrant Beef”) and 
gives a very brief description of the animal’s size and color.” In The History, 
he also describes the habits of the animal, the physical proportions of adult 
specimens, its bellow, and the uses to which its hair, horns, and leather 
might be put. Several animal species, he must have thought, would be 
especially interesting to an audience in England — sturgeon, opossums, 
skunks — mentioned in The History do not appear at all in The Secret 
History, nor do Byrd’s comments relating plants and animals seen along the 
border to plants and animals found in places like Africa or South America, 
or referred to by ancient authors. 

Both accounts of the expedition describe the Saponi Indian guide/ 
hunter, Ned Bearskin, whom the Englishmen acquired in late September 
1728 near Fort Christanna. Six weeks later, on Sunday, October 13, Byrd 
examined Bearskin about his religion, “and he explained it without any of 
that Reserve, to which his Nation is Subject.” There follows in both 
versions a four-paragraph description of Saponi religion, but the longer 
History adds a fifth paragraph that is both laudatory and slightly condes- 
cending. He concludes that the beliefs were all that could be expected 
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“without one glimps[e] of Revelation or Philosophy,” but he adds that they 
“contain’d however the three Great Articles of Natural Religion, The Belief 
of a God, the Moral Distinction betwixt Good and Evil, and the 
Expectation of Rewards and Punishments in another World.” 

A plaque just outside Danville, Virginia, very near the North Carolina- 
Virginia line, commemorates the catechism of Bearskin. Whether Byrd 
accurately and objectively recorded what the Saponi told him is open to 
conjecture. His lively curiosity about anything novel is typical of his 
approach to understanding the world around him: he tries to draw parallels 
between what he sees and hears in relation to what he already knows. He 
draws comparisons, then, between Saponi religion and the beliefs of 
Christians and Muslims, and his approach to understanding what he 
hears is not very different from his approach to categorizing the plants 
and animals he observes. One part of Bearskin’s religion — or at least Byrd’s 
rendering of it — sounds remarkably like the account of the judgment of the 
dead in the sixth book of Virgil’s Aeneid. Byrd’s constant referencing of 
things new to things already known might have influenced his interpreta- 
tion of the Indian’s account. 

About a few things Byrd was simply wrong. For instance, he asserted 
that there was no lake or other considerable body of water lying within the 
boundaries of the Dismal Swamp. He was obviously unaware of the 
existence of Lake Drummond (3,100 acres), even though it had been 
discovered and named a decade before the survey took place. For that 
matter, Byrd never actually penetrated the swamp; he spent two weeks 
resting in Edenton, during which time the surveyors and pioneers were 
hacking their way through the dense undergrowth, tangled vines, and 
cypress knees. He also assumed that “no living Creature” could be found 
in the deepest parts of the Dismal Swamp, as they would be discouraged by 
the foul miasmas arising from the place. Of his sojourn in Edenton Byrd 
speaks disparagingly in The History: “I believe this is the only Metropolis in 
the Christian or Mahometan World, where there is neither Church, 
Chappel, Mosque, Synagogue, nor any other Place of Publick Worship 
of any Sect or Religion whatsoever.”*© 

In an age that produced some of the finest and wittiest satire in the 
history of English-language literature, William Byrd was perhaps the 
best practitioner in the New World. The object of his satire in both 
accounts of the journey is mainly the colony of North Carolina, though 
some of the more northern colonies also receive some witty barbs, as do 
a few of his fellow Virginians. Referring to Carolina as “Lubberland,” 
he says: 
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Surely there is no place in the World where the Inhabitants live with less 
Labour, than in N. Carolina .... The Men for their parts, just like the 
Indians, impose all the Work upon the poor Women. They make their 
Wives rise out of their [warm] Beds, early in the Morning at the same time 
that they lye and snore, till the Sun has run one third of his Course, and 
dispers’t all the unwholesome Damps. Then after Stretching and Yawning 
for half an Hour, they light their Pipes, and under the Protection of a 
Cloud of Smoak venture out into the open Air; tho’ if it happen to be 
never so little cold, they quickly return Shivering into the chimney corner. 
When the Weather is mild, they stand leaning with both their Arms upon 
the cornfield fence, and gravely consider whether they had best go and 
take a small Heat at the Hough: but generally find reasons to put it off till 
another time. 

Thus they loiter away their lives, like Solomon’s Sluggard, with their Arms 
across, and at the Winding up of the Year scarcely have Bread to eat. 

To speak the Truth, ‘tis a thorough Aversion to Labour that makes People 
file off to N. Carolina, where Plenty and a warm Sun confirm them in their 
Disposition to Laziness for their whole Lives.”* 


When the new survey line put some borderland inhabitants in Virginia, 
they protested, since “they chose much rather to belong to Carolina, where 
they pay no Tribute, either to God or to Caesar.”** 

In a moment of real mean-spiritedness in The Secret History, even the 
diets of the Carolinians come in for criticism. They eat too much pork, 
and the result is that their health, their beauty, and their personalities 
suffer for it: “The Truth of it is, these People live so much upon Swine’s 
Flesh that it don’t only incline them to the Yaws, and consequently to the 
Downfall of their Noses, but makes them likewise extremely hoggish in 
their Temper, and many of them seem to Grunt rather than Speak in 
their ordinary Conversation.”*? Byrd also comments on the habits of 
“these Indolent Wretches” of letting their stock (both cattle and hogs) 
run wild in the woods all winter, to be gathered up and returned to the 
homesteads in the spring.** Many animals were never recovered and 
simply remained in the wild. It is perhaps worth noting that there are 
currently sizeable populations of feral hogs in several North Carolina 
counties, as well as in the False Cape State Park and Back Bay National 
Wildlife Refuge in Virginia. 

The Secret History has the flavor of a piece written for insiders, and the 
satire at times almost seems like a series of “inside” jokes. The History is 
not only more polished, it is also more obviously political. Since the 
longer document was obviously meant to be read by learned and powerful 
colleagues in England, Byrd was anxious to make his own appear the 
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superior colony. There is less in the way of free-spirited personal satire in 
the later work, which avoids the typenames, but the humor in both works 
depends on the same devices: references to sexual misconduct, learned 
and often ironic allusions to classical literature, balanced antitheses, and 
flashes of perfectly brilliant wit in describing a character. 

Written for a private audience of friends (chiefly in Virginia), The Secret 
History is as entertaining now as it was when Byrd probably read it to a 
select group of fellow planters shortly after 1728. The History, which is twice 
as long, much more polished, and much more urbane, is a rich and 
nuanced piece of work and an important piece of colonial American 
literature. As Richard Beale Davis says, it “remains essentially a work of 
art, the projection of a not too unusual colonial official enterprise into a 
travel-adventure symbolic of the frontier experience.””* 

Both accounts are also fascinating for what they tell us about the 
natural world in the Southeast in the early eighteenth century. Byrd 
describes huge forests of American chestnut trees, and he notes that 
bears are so fond of the nuts as to climb high into the trees and bite off 
branches, “which falling down, they are content to finish their Repast on 
the Ground.” He adds that the animals are very “discreet, as not to trust 
their unwieldy Bodies on the smaller Limbs of the Tree, that would not 
bear their Weight.” And then, with a typical flourish and nod toward 
human foolishness, he adds, “It must be allow’d, that in these Instances 
a Bear carries Instinct a great way, and acts more reasonably than many 
of his Betters, who indiscreetly venture upon frail Projects that won’t 
bear them.”** Among the animals he found especially interesting and 
worthy of inclusion for the benefit of his English readers were 
“panthers” (cougars), wolves, buffalo, elk, opossums, alligators, wild 
turkeys, and rattlesnakes. The snakes were so common and viewed as 
such a threat that work was suspended on April 5, to be resumed in mid- 
September. 

Byrd occasionally manages to combine satire at the expense of the North 
Carolinians with an observation about an interesting plant or animal 
species, as in the March 26 entry from The History. He begins by noting 
the poor quality of liquor in the southern colony, then suggests that, but 
for their laziness, the inhabitants could make better whiskey than they 
import by planting orchards and distilling the juice from the fruit. Then he 
concedes that this would probably be impossible due to the “numerous 
Flights of Paraqueets that bite all the Fruit to Pieces for the Sake of the 
Kernels. The Havock they make is sometimes so great, that whole 
Orchards are laid waste in Spite of all the Noises that can be made, or 
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Mawkins, that can be dress’t up, to fright ‘em away.” He ends with a typical 
observation linking the animal world with the human: “They are very 
Beautiful, but like some other pretty Creatures, are apt to be loud and 
mischievous.”*” 

Most of the land Byrd surveyed was genuine frontier territory in 1728. 
There were few farms or settlements between the Meherrin and the 
Roanoke Rivers, and no farms or any English settlements at all west of 
the Roanoke. He crossed bodies of water and often named them after 
members of the party or gave them whimsical names. (Thus Matrimony 
Creek is “call’d so by an unfortunate marry’d man, because it was exceed- 
ingly noisy, and impetuous.”**) He notes that the men and arms during the 
westernmost part of the survey are sufficient to repel possible attacks by 
“the northern Indians” (Tuscaroras and other members of the Iroquois 
federation), who occasionally made forays through the area on their way to 
fight their enemies, the Catawbas. 

Two other, shorter pieces of travel literature, “A Progress to the Mines 
in the Year 1732” and “A Journey to the Land of Eden: Anno 1733,” are 
similar in some ways to The History and The Secret History. The first is an 
account of Byrd’s visit to see the iron mines of former Governor 
Spotswood, the second a record of his visit to a large tract of land just 
below the Virginia line, to which he hoped to attract colonists. There are 
some noteworthy characterizations in both accounts, but they lack the 
liveliness and wit of the two records of the survey. An interesting note in 
“A Journey to the Land of Eden” explains Byrd’s plan to lay out, with the 
help of his friend and surveyor William Mayo (Astrolabe of The Secret 
History), the cities of Richmond and Petersburg on the Appomattox 
and James Rivers: “Thus we did not build castles only, but also cities in 
the air.””? 

Byrd was a man of two worlds, fitting comfortably into the social 
and intellectual life of eighteenth-century London on the one hand, 
and epitomizing the freshness and energy of colonial America on the 
other. His early writings are English in attitude and tone, even when 
they were composed in America. After 1728, though, he was very much 
an American writer, becoming “a Virginian author addressing the Old 
World.”’° In doing so, he set the stage for the kind of rollicking satire 
that would become a part of Southern literature for centuries after- 
wards. While such writings as his tell us a great deal that is valuable 
about life in colonial Virginia, the true merit of his best work, what- 
ever its historical relevance, is that like all good literature, it has a life 
of its own. 
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CHAPTER 4 


The Poetry of Colonial Virginia 


Nanette C. Tamer 


English poetry in Virginia begins with the beginning of the Jamestown 
colony. In fact, its founders were its first poets. During and after the 
settlement of Jamestown, Virginia’s leaders emulated the poetry of their 
English compatriots, often with little reference to their new locale. The 
poems of William Strachey, Captain John Smith, and George Sandys 
represent the predominant strands of Virginia verse in the early seven- 
teenth century, which established literary traditions that would extend into 
the eighteenth. While Strachey’s and Smith’s verse is subordinate to their 
prose, Sandys published several volumes of poetry, including Ovids 
Metamorphosis Englished (1626). The first work of English belletristic 
literature composed in the New World, Sandys’s Ovid contains two 
books from Metamorphosis, which he translated while living in Virginia 
and serving as colonial treasurer. 

With its roots in the English Renaissance, the poetry of William Strachey 
nevertheless looks forward to the Virginia verse of the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth century, verse concerned with social and civic life, including 
the historical, occasional, and satirical verse that would flourish in early 
Virginia. In London, Strachey was friends with Ben Jonson and wrote a 
commendatory poem for Sejanus (1605). Once he finally reached Virginia, 
Strachey served as colonial secretary and subsequently wrote The Historie of 
Travaile into Virginia Britannia. Highly critical of the Virginia Company, 
which refused to publish it, Strachey’s history would not see print until the 
nineteenth century. He wrote a prefatory poem for the work, which he gave 
the Latin title, “Aecclesiae et Reipub” (“Church and State”). The poem 
emphasizes the inextricable link between planting a colony and planting the 
Christian faith, indicating that the English colonists had a religious respon- 
sibility to convert the Virginia Indians: “As wee ar Angli, make us Angells 
too: / No better worck can state- or church-man do.” 

Though “Aecclesiae et Reipub” would seem to impose English 
culture onto the Native Americans, elsewhere in his history, Strachey 
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seeks to record native culture. He presents details about Powhatan 
verse, identifying three different types of song: amorous ditties, angry 
songs, and scornful songs. Remarkably, he transcribes four stanzas of a 
scornful song phonetically, which relate the murder of Captain William 
West and two or three other colonists. After his transcription, Strachey 
provides what amounts to a critical and ethnographic analysis of the 
song, revealing that the Indians killed the men for their guns and 
recording their scorn for the colonists, who wept as they plead for 
mercy in the face of death. The song is scornful because it ridicules the 
colonists’ overt show of emotion, which differed greatly from the 
traditional reaction to death in Powhatan culture. Strachey explains, 
“It is true they never bemoane themselves nor cry out, gyving up so 
much as a groane for any death, how cruell soever and full of 
torment.”* 

Besides autobiography, history, promotion literature, and practical 
manuals, Captain John Smith also wrote poetry, including “The Sea 
Marke,” a twenty-four-line meditative poem that prefaces his last book, 
Advertisements for the Unexperienced Planters of New England (1631). 
“The Sea Marke” uses an extended metaphor depicting the poet as an 
object that warns approaching sailors: 


If in or outward you be bound, 
doe not forget to sound; 
Neglect of that was cause of this 
to steare amisse. 
The Seas were calme, the wind was faire, 
that made me so secure, 
that now I must endure 
All weathers be they foule or faire.’ 


“The Sea Marke” shows a side of Smith different from the popular 
view of him as colonial hero and leader. The poem reflects his 
diminished role in the founding of Virginia. The sea mark he speaks 
of is a wrecked ship, which remains partly visible to caution other 
vessels. That the ship had wrecked in fair, calm conditions indicates 
how easily dangers could beset those who assumed they were safe. A 
tone of desperation dominates “The Sea Marke,” but the speaker of 
the poem ultimately rejects despair and conveys a more traditional 
Christian belief.* 

With its elegiac tone and concluding statement of confidence in the 
afterlife, “The Sea Marke” inaugurates a tradition of meditative Virginia 
verse that, while not as voluminous or as devout as the religious verse of 
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New England, would continue throughout the colonial period. To a 
greater extent, George Sandys promulgated this strand of poetry. In addi- 
tion to translating Ovid, he began preparing an English version of the 
psalms while living in Virginia, which he would publish as Paraphrase upon 
the Psalms (1636). The work closes with a moving expression of Sandys’s 
thanks to God for the divine protection he received during his worldwide 
travel, including that against the life-threatening dangers he encountered 
in Virginia.’ 

Later seventeenth-century religious poetry in Virginia indicates its 
growth and diversification. Little is known of John Grave, the author of 
A Song of Sion (1662), beyond that he was a Quaker “whose outward 
Habitation is in Virginia.” A Song of Sion articulates Grave’s indignation 
regarding the persecution of Quakers in America. Written predominantly 
in heroic couplets, the poem does contain an address to the sinner in ballad 
stanzas. Though not great poetry, A Song of Sion ably reflects its author’s 
faith and devotion. 

Seventeenth-century travelers and temporary residents sometimes 
versified their Virginia experiences in news ballads printed in London. 
Richard Rich’s Newes from Virginia (1610), which counters fears of the 
Virginia Company’s losses in storms, represents the typical propagan- 
distic and promotional news ballads that attempted to turn tragic 
events into premonitions of a promising future. Similarly, Good 
Newes from Virginia (1623), an anonymous broadside, recounts the 
Jamestown massacre of the previous year but focuses on acts of heroism 
and retaliation.” 

The most common type of occasional verse in colonial Virginia was the 
elegy. Effusive in their attribution of noble traits to the deceased, colonial 
Virginian elegies typically praise their subjects in heroic couplets, using 
classical allusions but also making connections to contemporaneous locales 
and events. Two notable elegies memorialize Nathaniel Bacon, who died 
during the seventeenth-century rebellion he led. Both “Bacon’s Epitaph, 
Made by His Man” and “Upon the Death of G:B [General Bacon]” are 
appended to John Cotton’s history of Bacon’s rebellion. The first poem 
emphasizes Bacon’s heroism in opposing the government. The second 
laments the damage Bacon’s rebellion inflicted on the colony. Though 
the two poems offer opposing views of Bacon, Cotton almost surely wrote 
both. Either they present the author’s conflicted view of Bacon or they 
constitute a traditional verse debate.* 

Bacon’s rebellion prompted a humorous narrative poem by no less a 
figure than Maryland poet Ebenezer Cook, who had established his poetic 
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reputation with The Sot-Weed Factor (1705). Cook was friends with the 
Reverend Hugh Jones, who suggested he retell the story of Bacon’s 
rebellion in verse. To that end, Jones sent him a manuscript copy of 
Cotton’s history. Cook took the suggestion and wrote “The History of 
Colonel Nathaniel Bacon’s Rebellion in Virginia. Done into Hudibrastic 
Verse, from an Old MS,” which he published in his collection, The 
Maryland Muse (1731). 

Hugh Jones wrote a commendatory poem for Cook’s “History,” which 
shows that Jones himself was pretty fair when it came to turning 
Hudibrastics, that is, humorous tetrameter couplets patterned on those 
of Samuel Butler’s uproarious satire of English Puritanism, Hudibras. 
Jones says he took pity on a muse who was so witty and therefore sent 
him the old manuscript. Jones concludes by comparing Cook to Butler: 


You know how Butler’s witty Lays 
Procur’d for him immortal Praise: 
Plladd no more But if you please, Sir, 
Attempt the same for Ebenezer, 

Which you may gain, or ’'m mistaken, 
If you can nicely Cook this Bacon.? 


Cook’s verse history of Bacon’s rebellion, though his longest poem, lacks 
the charm and complexity of The Sot-Weed Factor. Hudibrastic verse seems 
inappropriate for the narrative, which lends itself more to tragedy than 
farce. Furthermore, as J. A. Leo Lemay remarked, “Cook never resolved 
where his sympathies lay and treated both sides with alternating sympathy 
and condescension.”'° 

At the turn of the eighteenth century, the composition and circulation of 
poetry expanded with the establishment of the College of William and Mary 
in 1693 and the relocation of the colony’s capital from Jamestown to 
Williamsburg in 1705. Much historical and occasional verse circulated in 
the capital. Professor Arthur Blackamore, whose literary reputation rests on 
two groundbreaking novels he wrote upon his return to England, also wrote 
one important occasional poem. “Expeditio Ultramontana,” a narrative 
poem in Latin, chronicles Governor Alexander Spotswood’s 1716 expedition 
to the crest of the Blue Ridge mountains seeking areas for expanded settle- 
ment. Blackamore presented the poem as part of the college’s annual pay- 
ment of two Latin poems as quitrent to the crown. The poem stresses the 
heroic nature of the expedition and celebrates native flora, fauna, and 
topography. Manuscript copies of the poem circulated in Virginia for 
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years, and George Seagood published an English translation in the Maryland 
Gazette for June 24, 1729." 

Poetry continued circulating in manuscript through the eighteenth 
century, but the establishment of a printing press in Williamsburg in 
1730 gave poets another outlet for their verse. Many ladies and gentlemen 
found the publication of verse inappropriate and continued to share their 
poetry in manuscript with close friends. Manuscript poems circulated 
among families scattered throughout the countryside and were exchanged 
during periodic gatherings in Williamsburg. But some poets took advan- 
tage of the new opportunities the printing press offered. A greater number 
of poetic works are extant from this period, partly due to the expansion of 
the press. 

Poet and New Kent County attorney John Markland commemorated 
the establishment of the press in Virginia with his jubilant Typographia: An 
Ode, on Printing (1730), the first poem printed in Virginia.’* Markland’s 
ode demonstrates considerable skill. His earlier verse includes “The 
Shipman’s Tale” and “Friar’s Tale,” two modernizations from The 
Canterbury Tales.'? While explicitly celebrating the introduction of print- 
ing to the colony, 7ypographia implies that the press was broadening poetic 
opportunities. With its reference to Pindar and its use of rhyming lines of 
irregular length, Markland’s ode also shows the influence of Abraham 
Cowley’s Pindarique Odes."* 

Odes would not flourish in colonial Virginia. The establishment of the 
press did not appreciably alter the types of poetry being written. Numerous 
elegies appeared in the press. The April 8, 1737, issue of the Virginia 
Gazette, for example, was largely devoted to a Latin elegy with an 
English translation, “On the Death of the Hon. Sir John Randolph, 
Knt.” This poem is typical of British elegies in its effusive sentimentalism, 
elaborate diction, classical and historical references, and apostrophe to the 
deceased. Though the elegy on Sir John Randolph appeared anonymously, 
it was most likely written by William Dawson, one of several Virginia poets 
to emerge during the middle third of the eighteenth century.” 

The Reverend William Dawson arrived in Virginia in 1728. During his 
professional career, he served in a series of increasingly impressive posi- 
tions: professor of moral philosophy at William and Mary, chaplain to the 
House of Burgesses, commissary of the Bishop of London, college pre- 
sident, and member of the governor’s Council. In 1736, he published the 
first collection of verse printed in the colony, Poems on Several Occasions By 
a Gentleman of Virginia. He published many additional poems in English 
and American periodicals." 
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Despite the fact that Dawson was a clergyman, his poetry is quite 
secular, representing many of the voguish forms and themes present in 
English Augustan verse. “To a Lady, on a Screen of Her Working” is 
typical of Dawson’s verse. The poem is an ekphrasis, that is, a literary 
commentary on a work of visual art. In heroic couplets, it tenderly praises 
the lady’s artistic skill in the conventional conceit of her handiwork’s 
realism: “Art vies with Nature in a doubtful Strife, / The finish’d Copy, 
which and which the Life.” The poem also uses another convention, 
substituting a lady’s accouterments for the real object of desire, the lady 
herself.'7 

Dawson wrote “The Wager,” a rollicking battle-of-the-sexes satire, in 
Hudibrastic verse, which was becoming typical for light neoclassical 
verse. It follows two “Sparks,” who debate classical and Biblical patterns 
for marriage and then travel around the colony from plantation to 
plantation trying to find a husband whose “Orders have full Force.” 
The James and York rivers are given as the eastern boundaries of their 
expedition and the creek named for Native American chief Totopotomoi 
as their farthest destination, but the poem contains few other Virginia 
details. The travelers encounter multiple instances of wife-ruled dom- 
iciles until they seem to find an exception — only to have their hopes 
overthrown in a final jest.” 

In 1758, Goronwy Owen came to Virginia to take the position as Master 
of the Grammar School at William and Mary. A neglected figure in the 
history of American literature, Owen plays a major role in the literary 
history of Wales. The poetry he wrote in the 1750s marks the revival of 
traditional Welsh verse forms. In 1755 he became secretary of the 
Cymmrodorion Society of London, which encouraged other Welsh poets 
to continue the revival. Owen dreamed of writing a Welsh epic in the 
manner of Milton yet never fulfilled his dream. An ordained minister in the 
Church of England, he had less success in his professional career than in his 
avocation as poet. Unable to find a place in Wales, he filled a series of 
positions as curate and schoolmaster in England, receiving little respect or 
remuneration. When the lucrative position at William and Mary became 
available in 1757, Owen obtained the post and arranged passage for himself 
and his family. Sadly, his wife and one of his three children died on the 
voyage. Owen reached Williamsburg a broken man. As with Blackamore 
before him, alcoholism led to drink-induced lapses in judgment, which 
ultimately caused him to resign from William and Mary. He became rector 
of St. Andrew’s Parish in Brunswick County in southern Virginia, where 
he remained until his death in 1769.” 
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In contrast to Dawson and Owen, Charles Hansford was born in 
Virginia, where he trained and worked as a blacksmith. Hansford circu- 
lated long poems in manuscript, and some anonymous verses in the 
Virginia Gazette have been attributed to him, totaling nearly two thou- 
sand lines of verse. “My Country’s Worth,” for example, focuses on the 
essential role of Virginia’s rivers in promoting its prosperity. The poem 
begins with examples showing that “most men have a great respect and 
love / To their own place of birth.” He forcefully argues that Virginians 
should be grateful for their temperate climate and “Lands to produce, 
streams to transport,” stressing that when “navigation’s wanting, traffic 
fails.”*° He develops a long segment examining the controversy over the 
moving of the capital from Jamestown to Williamsburg and names the 
officials involved. 

Remarkably, “My Country’s Worth” devotes two lengthy stanzas to 
advocate the abolition of slavery. Hansford argues that poor management 
has led to slave rebellions throughout history, in Rome, Egypt, and else- 
where. He points out: 


Virginia’s senate here you stand alone, 
Your Mother Country will admit of none 
In her free air in slavery to be. 


In England, all, both white and black are free.” 


He further argues that Virginia could face calamities such as Indian attacks: 
“If we don’t mend our ways / Who knows how soon we may see wretched 
days?” The poem ends with a wish for Virginia’s “glory, goodness, virtue,” 
yet the theme of slavery haunts the closing lines.** Throughout his work, in 
frequent instances of recusatio, Hansford gives a conventional apology for 
his low social status. His inconsistencies of meter and the enjambments 
that replace polished closed couplets reinforce this persona, but Hansford 
was a learned man who assumed the role of an untrained poet, a role similar 
to that popularized by Benjamin Franklin in his almanacs and travels 
abroad. Like Franklin’s, the range of Hansford’s Biblical and classical 
allusions and his replies to Lucretian logic indicate the breadth and 
depth of reading of this autodidact.” 

The mid-eighteenth century also saw the publication of lesser-known 
poets, such as Joseph Dumbleton, about whom nothing is known beyond 
that he was a poet of ability who contributed to the Virginia Gazette and 
the South Carolina Gazette. The name may be a pseudonym.** Dumbleton 
is the author of several memorable poems, including “The Paper-Mill.” 
First published on July 26, 1744, in a now-lost issue of the Virginia Gazette, 
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“The Paper-Mill” was inspired by the establishment of William Parks’s 
paper manufactory about six miles south of Williamsburg. The poem’s 
bawdy innuendo and cultural sophistication enhance its literary complex- 
ity and highlight Dumbleton’s poetic abilities.” 

Dumbleton’s best known work is “A Rhapsody on Rum,” which exists 
in two different versions, one long and one short. Though the title and 
opening line suggest that effusive praise will follow, in fact what follows is a 
catalogue of the destructive effects of rum drinking. First, “the plow grows 
idle” and the mother “forgets her sucking child.” Then diseases overtake 
the rum imbiber: “asthmatic lungs” and “pale consumptions” among other 
ailments beset the body, while “afflictive dreams” torment the mind. 
Perhaps most dangerous to a poet, 


The passive tongue, as influenc’d by thy strength, 
Is mute, or runs a most unseemly length. 

While caution dies in each delirious fit, 

And bleeding prudence in attempts to wit.” 


“A Rhapsody on Rum” caught the attention of readers throughout the 
colonies and in the metropolis. It was reprinted in Boston, Charleston, 
Philadelphia, and London.” 

While many varieties of neoclassical verse, including satire, were pub- 
lished in the gazettes, poems critical of the colonial government circulated 
privately in manuscript. A significant collection of anonymous satirical 
verse, dated between 1754 and 1757, makes up a portion of the 
“Dinwiddianae” group of manuscripts, so called because of their opposi- 
tion to the policies and actions of Lieutenant Governor Robert Dinwiddie. 
Richard Beale Davis argues convincingly that prominent attorney John 
Mercer wrote the “Dinwiddiae.””* In form and attitude, the poems imitate 
British satire, especially that of Pope, Swift, Dryden, and Butler, all of 
whose works were well known in colonial Virginia. Some of the poems 
burlesque Dinwiddie’s Scots background, and all make allegations of 
personal greed and mismanagement, particularly in the settlement of 
new lands. 

The 1760s produced the greatest extant variety of colonial Virginia 
verse. Virginia-born Henry Timberlake lived for three years among the 
Cherokee and traveled to London with their representatives for an 
audience with George III. He included “A Translation of the War 
Song” in his memoirs as part of a long passage of ethnographic 
observations he made during treaty talks between the British and the 
Cherokee on the Tennessee frontier in the winter of 1761-62. He 
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identifies two major types of verse among the Cherokee, love songs and 
war songs. 

Timberlake describes Cherokee songs as “a sort of loose poetry” with non- 
word sounds introduced for musicality, “like the toldedroels of many old 
English songs.” Regardless, the war song he translated as an example he 
rendered into proper heroic couplets. It begins: 


Where’er the earth’s enlighten’d by the sun, 
Moon shines by night, grass grows, or waters run, 
Be’t known that we are going like men, afar, 

In hostile fields to wage destructive war; 

Like men, we go, to meet our country’s foes 


Who, woman-like, shall fly our dreaded blows.” 


“A Translation of the War Song” consists of two eighteen-line stanzas, in 
which the Cherokee singer announces the intention to defeat enemies and 
exact retribution. Timberlake’s rhyming English verse may not represent 
Cherokee songs in terms of form, but the content of “A Translation of the 
War Song” follows Cherokee military practices and traditions.*° 

The poetry of James Reid was more well known than that of either 
Dumbleton or Timberlake, but little is known about him. Writing under 
the pseudonym “Caledoniensis,” he was apparently born in Scotland and 
emigrated to Virginia to work as a schoolmaster or tutor. Reid wrote essays 
satirizing colonial Virginia gentlemen who exemplify a perennial dilemma: 
how the acquisition of material wealth leads to moral degeneration.” Ten 
poems in the Virginia Gazette, all from the late 1760s, have been attributed 
to Reid. “To My Pen” is representative, offering an apostrophe in conven- 
tional neoclassical form, beginning “Thou dear companion of each idle 
hour ... when from the busy world set free.” No other joys can compare, 
even “The lover, folded in his mistress’ arms, / Finds not felicity beyond 
thy charms.” He cautions the pen to write with “decency,” “skill,” and 
“humanity.” Especially when writing satire, the pen may “hate his errours” 
but must “love the man.” “To My Pen” launched a playful exchange of 
verses on the topic in the Virginia Gazette, though it is unclear which are 
Reid’s.** 

Reid’s elegiac verse shows his ability to vary his tone for dramatic 
effect. “The Lamentation of a Young Lady for the Loss of Her Favorite 
Bird” begins sorrowfully in pentameter, perhaps as gentle consolation or 
distraction for a young sorrowing family member at the plantation where 
he lived and worked, with “day of woe” when the “dear bird” died. It 
soon becomes exaggerated and silly as it discusses the cat — “cruel 
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quadruped” — that killed it.*? Emotionally, “Epitaph” goes in the oppo- 
site direction. It begins in a lighter tone using a tetrameter form: 


Below this turf a being lies 

Who was nor saint nor sinner, 
Yet men such company do prize, 
And wish them of a larger size, 


If hungry when at dinner. 


The poem soon grows dark, claiming that “Man minds not how his fellow 
fares, / If he himself don’t perish,” and then compares the loss of the pet to 
the loss of family or friends.** 

Three of Reid’s poems address the fashionable topic of the sport of 
courtship, wryly complaining that when the woman seeks her “swain’s 
love,” he flees and vice versa.** “Ode on Christmas Day 1768” recalls his 
prose works. The formal tetrameter couplets alternate with trimeter sing- 
lets to expound the Christian doctrine of salvation, celebrating the appear- 
ance of the “God, Man, Mediator” who “paid the debt which we did owe” 
and concluding with hope that we “follow his example.”*° 

Reid’s last known poem in the Virginia Gazette has the most lasting 
appeal. In the satirical polemics of “To Ignorance,” the ignorant are happy 
and successful, but scholars are lonely and often mocked: “A hearty laugh, 
or in or out of season, / O’erthrows the strongest arguments of reason.” 
Scholars, he continues, are perpetually unhappy in their pursuits: “Strangers 
to joy, wrapp’d up in anxious thought, / Yet ne’er arriving at the end they 
sought.”*” Richard Beale Davis observes that “To Ignorance” represents a 
traditional Southern literary preoccupation, the “pervasive exploration of 
the individual in relation to his immediate society, his cosmos, and his 
God.” 

The most talented and prolific poet of colonial Virginia was Robert 
Bolling. Lemay has identified thirty-five Bolling poems in English magazines 
between 1759 and 1766, and he published much verse in the Virginia Gazette, 
using many different pseudonyms. Bolling left numerous poems in manu- 
script, as well. He had a good sense of audience for his verse. Poetry intended 
for a cosmopolitan readership he sent to London to appear in the leading 
magazines of the metropolis. Verse satirizing local people and events he 
published locally. And he circulated playful bawdy verse privately.” 

A descendant of Pocahontas and John Rolfe, Bolling came from a 
wealthy and influential family. Born on August 17, 1738, at Varina, then 
in Henrico County (now Chesterfield County), Bolling was a precocious 
child. Shortly before his thirteenth birthday, his parents sent him to 
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England for his education. He attended the grammar school at Wakefield, 
Yorkshire, a favorite among Virginia boys. The playwright Robert 
Munford, for one, attended Wakefield.*° In 1758, Bolling left England, 
returning to read law in Williamsburg. Thereafter, he served in the House 
of Burgesses, as a colonel in the militia, and as a justice of the peace. He 
managed a large plantation of his own and some smaller tracts, too. His 
poems, like other poems of his time and place, range in content from 
highly personal topics to popular community controversies. Like so much 
early American verse, Bolling makes numerous classical allusions, but 
unlike most contemporary American poets, he often alludes to Italian 
and French verse, too. He may have been the greatest student of Italian 
literature in colonial America.” 

Bolling’s courtship diary and seventeen accompanying poems narrating 
his failed 1760 courtship with Anne Miller have been thoroughly edited 
and annotated by J. A. Leo Lemay, whose analysis emphasizes their 
importance to the history of colonial social and poetic practices. The 
poems trace Bolling’s variable emotions during and after the courtship. 
Most are in tetrameter couplets, though some have more complex rhyme 
schemes. The poems alternately praise and blame, teasing the young 
woman of his affections. In a mixture of feelings, he obsesses over 
“Polly’s” or “Stella’s” eyes, which “kill with Pleasure and Surprise” and 
whose “softness seems to cure / All the harm, they did before” (“A 
Canzonet of Chiabrera Imitated” and “The Flamers”).*” 

Written after Anne Miller’s father took her to Scotland, evidently to 
sever the relationship, “Hymn to Melancholy” laments the end of the 
courtship in a pattern typical of the era. It addresses a personified melan- 
choly pledging fealty — “To thee I'll mournful altars raise, / And in sad 
dirges, sing thy praise” — and bidding farewell to his lost love: “Adieu the 
mirth inspiring smile.” Other poems bitterly complain. “The Use and 
Design of Women” bemoans the “infernal female kind” and warns against 
marriage. On the other hand, “A Prayer” is vituperation against the man he 
believed to have advised Anne Miller’s father against marrying him; 
Bolling accuses him of being “by vast Ambition spurred / to thrust this 
Nose in every Turd.”*? This scatological strain directed toward those who 
interfered in his plans to marry into a higher social status may reflect his 
resentment over his ambiguous status as a gentleman, having been born 
and living far from the metropolis. 

Bolling’s attention to issues of status is extended in “Neanthe,” a 
narrative burlesque on a courtship episode of a backcountry Eastern 
Shore family. Bolling circulated the poem privately as part of his 
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manuscript volume, “A Collection of Diverting Anecdotes, Bon Mots and 
Other Trifling Pieces” (1764). “Neanthe” begins with an incongruously 
classical sounding name for the would-be backwoods bride Neanthe, 
perhaps a jab at a regional lisping pronunciation of Nancy. This marriage 
candidate is grotesquely repulsive and licentious, but wealthy, and attracts 
suitors who compete for her in a barely disguised sexual contest. In spite of 
its excesses and crass humor, the poem begins and ends with reflections on 
human nature. These reflections, Lemay observes, show that “appetites 
toward gratification and pleasure are always on the verge of breaking 
through the civilized veneer of civilized behavior.”** 

Closer to home, Bolling continued his humorous narrations of current 
events. One poem uses mock-heroic conventions to jest about the 1768 
Norfolk riots over the introduction to Virginia of smallpox inoculation. 
Some residents desired inoculation, but others feared it would introduce 
the disease into the seaport with damaging effects upon trade. The first 
poem, “Civil Dudgeon,” claims “what serious was to turn to Farce.” The 
rollicking narrative begins with the Norfolk ladies asking the doctor for the 
smallpox vaccine: “Come prick us Sir the Ladies cried.” They are soon run 
out of town, a storm drenches everyone on both sides, and Bolling con- 
cludes, “The Land views all with Tears of Laughter.”* 

Bolling’s sudden death in 1775 brought to a close an era rich in poetic 
variety. Using the conventions of contemporaneous British verse, but ranging 
from the neoclassical universalizing of experience to the personal and local, 
Virginia colonists narrated their experiences and advised their neighbors. A 
vibrant manuscript culture and a series of local gazettes recorded the poetic 
voices of colonial Virginia. Though ignored through the nineteenth and most 
of the twentieth century, the poets of colonial Virginia are now finally being 
recognized for their contributions to the history of American verse. 
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CHAPTER 5 


The Establishment of the Printing Press 
A. Franklin Parks 


When John Markland celebrated the establishment of the first official press 
in Virginia by publishing Typographia: An Ode, on Printing in 1730, he paid 
homage to William Parks, the man who printed the volume. Approximately 
thirty-one years old, Parks was an Annapolis printer extending his reach 
beyond Maryland to perform printing services in Williamsburg, the capital 
of the neighboring province. His training in England and his Maryland 
experience prepared Parks to undertake this major responsibility. He would 
soon move to the Virginia capital permanently, giving Williamsburg its first 
resident printer and print shop.’ Markland dedicated the poem to 
Lieutenant Governor William Gooch and praised him for sanctioning the 
introduction of the art of printing, which has been “so long wanting among 
us.” The poet adds that the achievement is such that he cannot restrain his 
poetic impulse. In particular, Markland expresses elation that Virginia’s 
laws, which have lain “In blotted Manuscripts obscur’d, / By vulgar Eyes 
unread,” will finally be compiled and printed.* 

To perform the task of transforming the compilation into print, Gooch, 
according to the poet, did well to attract a “careful Artist,” whom he 
pictures as bringing order out of chaos: 


o’er his countless Brood he stands, 
His numerous Hoards, 
Of speechless Letters, unform’d Words, 
Unjointed Questions, and unmeaning Breaks, 
Which into Order rise, and Form, at his commands? 


Markland points out the importance of the press in preserving not only a 
well-regulated society but a moral and an informed one: 


Happy the Art, by which we learn 

The Gloss of Errors to detect, 

The Vice of Habits to correct, 

And sacred Truths, from Falshood to discern! 
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By which we take a far-stretch’d View, 
And learn our Fathers Vertues to pursue, 
Their Follies to eschew.* 


He argues that the printed word let Christian writers correct such follies as 
Democritus’s pre-Christian philosophy and other such “wild Conjectures” 
and “delusive Fancies” about the origin of the world. Markland heralds the 
advent of the printing press in Virginia not only as an instrument of state, 
but also as a source of truth and, in that sense, an enabler of human 
discourse, a means for humans to determine “What Paths to follow, 
what to shun.” 

The press was not always welcome in Virginia.° In England the 
Licensing Act of 1662 had restricted the practice of printing to operations 
licensed by the king’s appointee, royally sanctioning The London Gazette, 
severely limiting the number of other newspapers, and diminishing the 
number of printing locations to four: London, York, Oxford, and 
Cambridge.’ As the act was renewed off and on during the late seventeenth 
century, unlicensed operations were often labeled seditious, searched and 
destroyed, and their printers and publishers fined and imprisoned. This 
anxiety about a free and potentially subversive press was translated to the 
colonies, where royal appointees attempted to suppress any form of press 
activity. In Boston, for example, the first American newspaper, Benjamin 
Harris’s Publick Occurrences, was shut down after one issue in 1690 
because, ostensibly, it was not licensed.* Not only were governors anxious 
about the establishment of newspapers, but legislative bodies were not 
particularly keen on having their proceedings available for all to read.? 

Such was the case in Virginia in 1682 during a period when the British 
Licensing Act had lapsed. In 1671, royal governor and erstwhile playwright 
Sir William Berkeley, in a report to the Lords Commissioners of Foreign 
Plantations, had displayed his elation at the absence of printing in his 
domain and expressed his desire that there not be any for a hundred years, 
for printing tended to spread “disobedience, and heresy and sects into the 
world.”"® Under Berkeley’s successor, a reluctant and distracted Thomas 
Culpeper, an attempt was made to establish a press by merchant and 
landowner John Buckner. Buckner engaged William Nuthead, an 
English-trained indentured printer, to create an operation in Jamestown 
for the immediate purpose of printing the session laws.” When the 
Virginia Council got word of their efforts, they held a hearing, during 
which they required that Buckner and Nuthead suspend their work until a 
decision could be rendered by the king. Of course, when the decision 
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eventually came from Charles II to Culpeper’s successor, Lord Francis 
Howard of Effingham, it prohibited printing in the colony. This prohibi- 
tion remained until William Parks arrived nearly fifty years later. 

During his brief tenure in Virginia, Nuthead was summoned to do 
government printing, and indeed the role of the printer was defined that 
way almost exclusively by the men who encouraged Parks to work for 
Virginia as early as 1726. However, the 1730 printer had a broader vision of 
his role, one he had evinced in Annapolis in the brief time he had been 
there through his book publishing ventures, as well as in his newspaper, the 
Maryland Gazette, which he had launched in 1727 and then continued with 
some interruption until 1734. Parks had encouraged the development of 
literature as well as social and political discourse. From 1726 to 1737, long 
after he removed to Virginia, his Annapolis press was churning out laws, 
legislative proceedings, political pamphlets, and reprints of standard reli- 
gious works. Simultaneously, he was publishing and selling poetical works 
by Marylanders Ebenezer Cook and Richard Lewis. 

The contents of the Maryland Gazette followed a pattern similar to that 
of the imprints Parks published. The newspaper carried official notices, 
international and commercial news when available, letters to the printer on 
controversies such as the European tobacco glut and the resulting stir 
among Maryland growers, and entries from other colonial papers dealing 
with such topics as governor’s salaries and the printing of currency. Parks 
also found space in his early issues for a front-page series entitled “The 
Plain Dealer,” which followed in the tradition of The Spectator and the 
other English moral weeklies. In addition, he printed serious poems such as 
the “Elegy on the Death of Miss Elizabeth Young, late of Calvert County, 
Gentlewoman” and humorous ones such as “Cupid Wounded — The Hint 
taken from Theocritus.” Sometimes these were by local poets; other times 
they were gleaned from British newspapers. For subscribers with limited 
access to books, Parks’s Maryland Gazette served as, among other things, 
the province’s literary periodical. 

Once in Williamsburg, Parks continued his twofold publishing 
approach. He did his duty by the government, aiding in the transformation 
of those “blotted Manuscripts” into Collection of All the Acts of Assembly, 
Now in Force, in the Colony of Virginia (1733) and printing the proceedings 
of the Burgesses and Council and the exchanges between the governor and 
the legislature. His press also provided the standard forms required for 
Virginia commerce. As he did in Maryland, he reprinted and sold standard 
religious tracts such as William Sherlock’s Practical Discourse on Death and 
John Thomson’s Explication of the Shorter Catechism, plus more radical 
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religious works including George Whitefield’s The Indwelling of the Spirit 
and The Marks of the New Birth. He also published practical volumes, 
including almanacs, reprints of manuals like William Burdon’s The 
Gentleman’s Pocket-Farrier and Eliza Smith’s Compleat Housewife, and 
original works like John Tennent’s controversial Essay on Pleurisy (1736)."* 

Publishing the Reverend William Dawson’s Poems on Several Occasions 
(1736), the first collection of verse printed in Virginia, Parks established a 
precedent. His successor, William Hunter, followed suit in 1751 with a book 
of poetry by another local clergyman, the Reverend Samuel Davies, the 
controversial Presbyterian minister who resided in Hanover County but 
who would eventually become the fourth president of the College of New 
Jersey (Princeton). Davies’s Miscellaneous Poems Chiefly on Divine Subjects, 
was, according to its subtitle, “Published for the Religious Entertainment of 
Christians in General.” Not all his readers found Davies’s poems religiously 
entertaining: the volume sparked heated debate across several issues of the 
Virginia Gazette following its publication. 

The “Virginia Pindar,” as critics and supporters dubbed Davies, wrote at 
the beginning of Book II: “It has been my usual Method for some Time, 
after studying a Sermon, to cast a few Thoughts into a poetical Form, 
either containing the Substance of the Sermon, or expressive of my 
Disposition in composing it. The following Poems were written on such 
Occasions.” The first poem of Book I, “The Obstinate Security of Sinners 
Lamented,” echoes one of the primary messages of the Great Awakening. It 
begins: 

Unhappy Man, allur’d by Sin, 
Still drinks the deadly Poison in; 
And tho’ expos’d to endless Woes 
Still lolls secure in dull Repose.” 


Anglicans attacked the theological ideas contained in Davies’s verse. As this 
excerpt suggests, his poems could become too preachy. Local readers 
strongly critiqued Davies’s Miscellaneous Poems. Their criticisms were not 
based solely on aesthetics; they had a personal and political dimension as 
well. 

While Parks and his successors in Williamsburg did not print many 
book-length literary works by local authors, they did furnish their 
community and the students of the College of William and Mary 
with imported volumes of fiction, satirical prose, and poetry.'* In the 
Virginia Almanack for 1749, for instance, Parks advertised a variety of 
books for sale, including Cervantes’s Don Quixote, Cicero’s Orations, 
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and Guardians, Spectators, and Tatlers. Hunter, in turn, advertised 
copies of Samuel Richardson’s Pamela and Isaac Watts’s Poems in the 
Virginia almanacs he published for 1756 and 1757. The principal sources 
of local and reprinted literary works for Virginia readers before 1780, 
when the capital of Virginia was moved to Richmond, were their 
Williamsburg newspapers. Newspapers, of course, were cheaper than 
bound volumes, and they were dispatched with more ease within and 
outside the capital by mail riders. Further, they tended to break down 
social and economic barriers, being shared more readily than books and 
providing more opportunities for reader interaction. 

The history of colonial Williamsburg newspapers is complicated by the 
fact that every one of them was titled Virginia Gazette.” In 1775, three 
newspapers were published in the capital bearing that title. The motive for 
each new competing operation appears to have been either political or 
personal. Upon Parks’s death in 1750, Hunter, who owned the printing 
operation until he died in 1761, and his journeyman and successor, Joseph 
Royle, maintained the status quo, dutifully presenting the government’s 
message and only occasionally ruffling feathers."° Royle died in 1765, and 
his successor, Alexander Purdie, who within a year took on John Dixon as 
his partner, promised more of the same. 

In the midst of the furor over the Stamp Act in 1765, a twenty-two-year- 
old Thomas Jefferson was, along with other gentlemen, sufficiently con- 
vinced that the capital needed a publication that presented oppositional 
opinions, so he invited William Rind, from Annapolis printer Jonas 
Green’s operation, to set up shop and to start his own Virginia Gazette.'” 
The two newspapers competed, sometimes rancorously, through the 1760s 
and into 1773, when Rind died, leaving his wife Clementina to conduct the 
printing business, making her the first woman printer in the colony.” 

When she died in 1774, a sympathetic John Pinkney took over the 
printing operation and, in the nameplate of his newspaper, announced 
that it was “for the benefit of Clementina Rind’s estate.” Meanwhile, in 
1775, Purdie quit his partnership with John Dixon, leaving the latter to take 
on as his new partner, William Hunter, Jr. Then Purdie proceeded to 
establish a third Virginia Gazette, a venture that lasted until 1779, when 
John Clarkson and Augustine Davis took over. Pinkney’s paper had folded 
in 1776 prior to the Declaration of Independence in July, and, by 1779, 
Dixon had a new partner, Thomas Nicolson. In 1780, the capital was 
moved to Richmond, and the majority of the printers followed the poli- 
ticians. Meanwhile, printing presses were appearing in other parts of the 
colony, ending Williamsburg’s domination.” 
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In the first five decades of official Virginia printing, it goes without 
saying, the American colonies experienced unprecedented social and poli- 
tical upheaval, precipitated by war, growing resistance to British domina- 
tion, and revolution. In Virginia, the public debate of political issues 
steadily increased to the 1760s, when political discourse, both domestic 
and intercolonial, took over the pages of the newspapers. *° Still, along with 
the news of the war with the French in the 1750s, the fierce debate over the 
Stamp Act in the mid-1760s, the groundswell of discussions of freedom of 
the press, and the latest word concerning the actions of the Sons of Liberty 
and the Continental Congress, as well as the progress of the American 
forces in the 1770s, belles lettres continued to appear — with less regularity, 
perhaps, but appear they did. It may well have been that the reason the 
publishers interspersed these pieces was they had space to fill, but that is 
unlikely, given the fact that many of their issues were expanded from four 
to six pages during times of conflict and, occasionally, the latest news was 
included in supplements. Most likely, newspaper publishers believed that, 
by including belletristic works, they were continuing to fulfill an important 
function of the newspaper, that is, to provide a medium of entertainment 
through which their readers could be diverted and edified.* 

Parks, in the introduction to his 1736 Virginia Gazette, had solicited 
literary efforts from his readers, stating that “if any Ingenious, Public- 
spirited Gentlemen, who have Time to spare, will employ their leisure 
Hours in the Service of the Publick, by Writing any Speculative Letters, 
Poems, Essays, Translations, 8c. which may tend to the Improvement of 
Mankind in general or the innocent Diversion or Entertainment of either 
Sex, without Offence to any in particular, they may depend on a Place in 
this Paper; and their names concealed if desir’d.”*” Purdie echoed Parks’s 
invitation in his March 7, 1766, issue, saying he would “be glad to insert the 
productions of any ingenious publick spirited Gentlemen, that may intend 
to the improvement of mankind, or the innocent diversion and entertain- 
ment of either sex.” Even William Rind subscribed to the policy of 
providing diversion in his paper, expressing in his May 16, 1766, issue the 
desire to make it “as useful and entertaining as possible.” 

One of the most “useful and entertaining” literary forms stemming from 
the English periodical culture of the eighteenth century was the moral 
weekly or essay series. This form, as adopted in colonial American news- 
papers, descended from the Spectator and Tatler papers of Joseph Addison 
and Richard Steele.*? Often reprinting the columns from the British icons 
as front page serialized essays, and occasionally including imitations and 
original work from local correspondents, American printers such as Parks, 
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Hunter, and others also created regularly appearing series of their own. 
Parks’s “Plain Dealer” essays in the Maryland Gazette, partly borrowed 
from Ambrose Philips’s Free- Thinker (1718-19), ranges from female foibles 
to aesthetics to the “adversaries of religion”: atheism, superstition, and 
enthusiasm. The first “Plain Dealer,” not derived from Philips, may be the 
most significant because it established, through a letter to the Plain Dealer, 
the prescribed modus operandi for a newspaper. The correspondent writes 
that the printer should provide his readers with not just news, but with 
“Collections of good Authors” to inspire in those readers “a Love for sound 
and close Reasoning.” 

When Parks established his Virginia Gazette in 1736, he began his 
venture with a front page series entitled “The Monitor.” Including essays 
focusing on general moral and theoretical issues like the “Plain Dealer,” 
“The Monitor” departed from its precursor in that it resurrected the satiric 
club approach made popular in the Addison and Steele periodicals and, 
furthermore, was composed, with some exceptions, by local talent. The 
first extant issue of the Virginia Gazette, issue number six of September to, 
1736, contains the sixth installment of the series, which introduces the club, 
the membership consisting of the Monitor and his assistants, six young 
women: Miss Leer, Miss Sly, Miss Fidget, Amoret, Phillis, and Euphemia. 
In the seventh installment, all the assistants must “at the End of every 
Week ... make a Return of all their Remarks, Letters, Poems, Billet- 
deux, &c. to the Club.” In this and subsequent episodes, the members’ 
submissions elicit satiric commentary on hoop skirts, female virtue and 
modesty, priggishness, choice of husbands, and the limited education of 
the upper classes. 

Not all the installments of “The Monitor” aspire to humor. Of the 
seventeen “Monitors” that are extant (Nos. 6 to 22), ranging from 
September 10, 1736, to February 25, 1737, several are devoted to serious 
topics such as opera, speaking out of turn, tale-bearing, and the value of 
providing moral guidance in a newspaper. In No. 11, the correspondent on 
the last topic is a minister who applauds the Monitor's efforts to correct the 
vices that cannot be reached from the pulpit. He reminds the Monitor, 
however, not to concentrate on female foibles solely; male shortcomings 
need his attention, too. From No. 18 to the end of the cycle, the Monitor 
gets involved in a series of exchanges with Zoilus, his antagonist, who 
scolds him for preaching morality and for allowing the “worst Kind of 
Vermin, Scribblers” to appear in his columns. The ill-natured exchange 
continues with satiric poems and lampoons flowing back and forth until 
the printer puts an end to it in his April 1, 1737, issue, stating that “the 
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Dispute [with] Zoilus has already exceeded the Intent and Design of this 
Paper, as set forth in the Introduction.” 

William Hunter ran a series entitled “Entertainment” off and on for 
more than a year, starting on October 11, 1751. Most likely reprinted from a 
British periodical, this series addresses a multitude of standard moral topics 
such as the folly of the pursuit of riches, the importance of frugality, the 
dangers of emphasizing pleasure, the problems associated with procrasti- 
nation and sloth, the instability of high positions, as well as the value of 
wisdom, marital fidelity, and temperance. On the topic of self-deception, 
for instance, the Entertainment column in Hunter’s April 30, 1752, issue 
has this to say: “It is always very easy for every Man, whatever may be his 
character with others, to find Reasons for esteeming himself, and therefore 
Censure, Contempt, or the indubitable Conviction of Crimes, seldom 
deprive him of his own Favour.” 

Hunter’s series was interrupted at one point in 1752 by the dispute over 
the Reverend Davies’s newly published volume of poetry. As in many of 
the debates staged in the newspapers at the time on political, economic, 
and moral topics, the supporters and detractors are pseudonymous. The 
attack on the volume is launched by one “Walter Dymocke Anonymous” 
in a letter to the printer in the supplement to the March 20, 1752 issue. In 
his “Remarks on the Virginia Pindar,” the critic, with tongue in cheek, 
attacks Davies’s preface: 


Wherein he shews, that such Poets as Virgil and Pope can be of little or no 
Use to the world, because few are so refined, as to have a Relish for their 
Works; but such Writers as Himself must be of general and almost universal 
Benefit, because their Productions cannot but delight all People, who are 
not cursed with a good Taste; which make up at least nine tenths of 


Mankind. 


The accessibility of Davies’s poems, along with their diction and 
expressed theological interpretations, fuels the discussion that persists 
through the middle of the summer, with defenders of the poet accusing 
Dymocke of ridiculousness and violent prejudice. Eventually, Davies 
himself enters the discussion in an extended letter over two July issues of 
the paper. Magnanimously, Davies embarks on his defense by stating: 


Notwithstanding the more than paternal Fondness natural to an author, I 
have read, with a great deal of dispassionate Unconcernedness, 
Mr. Dymocke’s Criticisms upon my Poems, as far as they related only to 
my poetical Character. Where I have found a Scrap of Wit unmingled with 
Prophaneness, I have joined the general Laugh as readily as any of his 
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Readers. Where his Criticisms have been just . . . I have without Reluctance 
resigned the Prey of his Teeth ... Where he has caviled at poetical 
Sentiments and Expressions, proper in themselves, and warranted by the 
Use of the best Poets ancient and modern, I thought it not worth my 
while ... to answer him. 


On this occasion, Davies finds it impossible not to answer the criticisms, 
because he feels his “moral Character” has been “most grossly aspersed” by 
Dymocke’s accusations of his having “transformed our adorable 
Immanuel ... into an Indian Idolater ... unedifying the venerable 
Jehovah” and representing his religious devotion as a “Love-Intrigue.” In 
other words, he bristles at the charge of secularizing religious topics and 
spends a good amount of space countering the charge. 

Poetry, then, for the readers of newspapers at this stage, occasions public 
discussion similar to that triggered by other societal subjects. Its presence 
and criticism not only serve as sources of controversy, but it also kindles, in 
the Neoclassical tradition, debate over public values, thereby making 
poetry an essential element for a publication that serves that public. The 
extant copies of the Gazette printed by Parks and Hunter, alone, contain 
some 140 poems, and the Gazettes of printers after them in the first decades 
of Virginia printing follow suit, including poems from original sources as 
well as other periodicals.** The styles of these poems vary widely, from 
occasional to light to philosophical. One of most ubiquitous poetic forms, 
however, is the retirement poem. 

The retirement poem’s popularity in the eighteenth century may stem 
from its link to ancient satiric and pastoral verse, which the Augustans 
and their colonial admirers often imitated. It also attracted readers with 
its idealization of the simple life, apart from the trappings and clamor of 
society, usually in imagined rural or natural settings.” Its appeal for the 
readership of Virginia newspapers, then, is somewhat surprising, since 
colonial Virginians were supposedly enjoying that simpler mode of 
existence, distant from the boisterous, vain, and corrupt world as repre- 
sented by urban pressures and court life. Theoretically, following 
Horace’s lead, they should have been content already in their secret 
bowers and private glades, but the retirement poem goes beyond merely 
recommending the rural life; it is an instrument of the moralist, remind- 
ing the reader of the importance of certain values and fitting in neatly 
with the motive outlined by Markland in his congratulatory poem on the 
creation of the press. 

The topic that pervades the subgenre is personal happiness and how to 
achieve it. William Rind includes a first-person formula for happiness in a 
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poem, entitled “The Happy Man,” in his December u, 1766, issue. 
Reprinted from an unidentified British periodical, “The Happy Man” 
provides readers of the Virginia Gazette with a prescription for personal 
happiness. In the quest for happiness, it seems, the chief impediment is 
ambition. An example of a retirement poem addressing this topic occurs in 
Parks’s Monitor No. 13, which includes a poem from a rejected suitor. This 
poem, borrowed from the Grub Street Journal (July 20, 1732), was originally 
entitled “The Retirement.” In it, the poet extols the life of the country, 
away from a town filled with “knaves and fools,” and the wisdom of 
fidelity. In the town, he argues, the misguided become even more 
misguided. 

The hope of escaping from this world to the warm and cozy hearth of 
domestic felicity forms the core of the poet’s retired state in “The Wish,” a 
136-line poem which appeared in the Virginia Gazette for July 1, 1737. Parks 
reprinted the poem from the February issue of Gentleman’s Magazine, 
where it appears above the pseudonym “Northumbrius.” In the Virginia 
Gazette reprint, “The Wish” is prefaced by a brief commentary on the 
poem and its heritage. The anonymous author of the preface, possibly a 
Virginian, maybe Parks himself, reminds readers that there have been a 
number of poems on this topic entitled “The Wish.” He also emphasizes 
that the bliss described in this or any retirement poem is fanciful. But, he 
adds, “every one has the Liberty of indulging himself to the Height of 
Happiness, and lose himself for some Time in the Extacies of imaginary 
Bliss.” 

The formula for such bliss, touted in this prayer-like poem, includes a 
natural escape, good books, reason, exercise, virtue, music, a good wife, 
fair and intelligent children, and the joy that comes from sharing one’s 
earthly goods. Like other retirement poets, this one finds comfort in a 
forest, 


Where aged Oaks at equal Distance rise, 

Lift high their waving Heads, and fan the Skies; 
Or rustling solemn with the Evening Breeze, 
With sacred Sound and awful Horror please . . . 


Here in this hallowed setting, the poet’s mind wanders to his favorite 
poets: Pope, who conveys “sacred Truths in softest Sounds,” and 
Thomson, with whom he admires “Nature’s ev ry Shape.” To understand 
celestial nature, he turns to Newton, “on whose Wing,” he proclaims, 
“Td dare sublime Flight.” For moral truth, he consults English priest and 
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philosopher, William Wollaston; English divine and philosopher, John 
Balguy; and Samuel Clark, English philosopher and Anglican clergyman. 

As newspapers became progressively focused on news, the almanac 
assumed some of the responsibility for furnishing entertainment in the 
form of leisure and edifying reading.*° For instance, in the Virginia 
Almanack for 1775, printed by John Pinkney, several poems appear, includ- 
ing an epitaph, an epigram, and two odes. The one entitled “An Ode on 
Solitude” Pinckney reprinted from the London Magazine.” 

In the Virginia Almanack for 1779, printed by Dixon and Hunter, three 
poems appear: “On the Spring,” “On Retirement,” and “On War.” 
Extracted and translated from Virgil’s Georgics, “On Retirement” reminds 
the busy reader: 


How happy’s he, who haunts the rural gods, 
Pan and Sylvanus, and the nymphs aboads, 

In sweet retirement; studying nature’s laws, 
Thro’ known effects can trace the secret cause; 
No noise, or pomp, disturbs his calm retreat, 
The trains of Princes, or the rods of state, 
And brothers, tearing brothers to be great: 
Without concern he hears, but hears from far, 
Of tumults, and descents, and distant war. 


The poem provides consolation, perhaps for those who want to distance 
themselves from the rebelliousness of their neighbors. 

The development of the press during the eighteenth century, then, 
increased Virginians’ access to international and domestic information; 
political, philosophic, and economic thought; and belletristic literature. 
It, along with the burgeoning book trade, even invited readers to parti- 
cipate in or monitor the discourse of the developing Republic of 
Letters.** But perhaps as significantly, it brought to the forefront cultural 
values that underlay a functioning and advancing society and of which 
readers often needed to be reminded. It did so by encoding laws and 
restrictions but also by lending the authority of printed text to condem- 
nations, in literary discourse and literary output, of certain behaviors and 
by idealizing reason, domestic happiness, and simplicity over ambition. 
These messages, conveyed through poems, as well as through the belle- 
tristic essay series, satiric works, and aesthetic debates, fulfilled the 
expectation established by the poet Markland, when he celebrated the 
arrival of the press and its printer in 1730: to show “What Paths to follow, 
what to shun.” 
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CHAPTER 6 


The Literature of Revolution 


Brian Steele 


In the literary history of the American Revolution, Virginia looms large. 
With its passage of Patrick Henry’s resolutions against the Stamp Act in 
1765, the Virginia House of Burgesses inspired protests from other legis- 
latures. The Virginia Convention resolved for Independence in May 1776 
and, through its delegate, Richard Henry Lee, first proposed to the 
Continental Congress that the united American colonies should be free 
and independent states. In June 1776, the Virginia Convention adopted 
the Virginia Declaration of Rights, the first of various “bills of right” passed 
by American revolutionary legislatures and the model for the U.S. Bill of 
Rights. Thomas Jefferson, another Virginia delegate, became the principal 
draftsman of Congress’s Declaration of Independence, the single most 
famous document of the Revolution. Virginia was also in the forefront of 
the movement that created and ratified the U.S. Constitution. Its leading 
political figures played prominent roles both in support of the 
Constitution — the basic framework of which had been drafted by James 
Madison — and in opposition, the missives of George Mason and Patrick 
Henry offering early models for subsequent Anti-Federalist writings. 

All of these writings had national implications. It is difficult to imagine 
the United States without them. The undeniable impact on national and 
international politics and political rhetoric notwithstanding, they emerged 
from a particular political culture and responded in uniquely Virginian 
ways to perceived threats to that culture. The American Revolution, seen 
from Virginia, was in many respects restorative in orientation, designed to 
secure a long-assumed provincial autonomy and the power of gentry 
families who dominated its institutions. However, it ultimately introduced 
certain revolutionary changes to that culture, sometimes by design, other 
times unintentionally. 

Dating the literature of Revolution is not necessarily a straightforward 
proposition. The Virginia political system underwent several external 
challenges in the dozen years prior to the Stamp Act, challenges that left 
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its leadership sensitive to threats of arbitrary metropolitan power, remin- 
ders of its provincial status in the empire. The written record of those 
controversies anticipates Virginia’s response to the Stamp Acct, traditionally 
understood to mark the onset of the American Revolution. 

In 1753, for example, Governor Robert Dinwiddie, with the approval of 
the Virginia Council but without consulting the Burgesses, announced 
that future patents on land in Virginia would be approved only with the 
payment of a one-pistole fee. This demand coincided with efforts by the 
Board of Trade to regularize the colonial administration and scrutinize 
the Virginia Assembly’s revision of its laws, which many Burgesses saw as 
an unprecedented intrusion into the colony’s autonomous legislative pro- 
cess.. The Burgesses denounced Dinwiddie’s action and resolved that 
anyone who submitted to the governor’s order and paid the fee “shall be 
deemed a Betrayer of the Rights and Privileges of the People.”* 

The literature surrounding the “Pistole Fee” controversy set the stage for 
subsequent Revolutionary writings. Richard Bland and Landon Carter 
both contributed pamphlets articulating the position Virginians would 
maintain through the Stamp Act crisis. A Letter from a Gentleman in 
Virginia, to the Merchants of Great Britain (1754), a pamphlet Carter 
published anonymously in London, describes the controversy and 
defended the actions of the Virginia legislature.’ A Fragment on the 
Pistole Fee, as the surviving portion of Bland’s pamphlet is known, insists, 
“The Rights of the Subjects are so secured by Law that they cannot be 
deprived of the least part of their property without their own consent.” 
However trifling the fee, Bland argued, the principle at stake was that 
legislative consent was the legitimate expectation of “every person who has 
the felicity to live under a British Government.” In a hearing before the 
Privy Council, Dinwiddie’s lawyer asserted the King’s right to all the lands 
in Virginia, arguing that he could dispose of them “without the leave of this 
little Assembly.” From the perspective of metropolitan authorities, what the 
Burgesses had grown accustomed to and now claimed “as a matter of 
Right,” had long been “indulged them only as a favour.”’ 

Defending their long exercised rights and privileges, the Burgesses 
insisted they were not contesting royal sovereignty, only resisting the 
arbitrary rule of “a Viceroy.” The defense for Dinwiddie claimed that 
“this puny House of Burgesses” was making itself not merely the equal of 
the House of Commons, but usurping its relationship with the Crown.° 
Upon this differing point of view the empire would one day dissolve. 

But not yet. The Privy Council reconciled the situation but evaded the 
central constitutional issues raised by the Burgesses. Soon, another set of 
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issues in Virginia would raise them again. The 1758 Two-Penny Act 
responded to tobacco shortages, temporarily altering an earlier law that 
fixed salaries of clergy in Virginia at 16,000 pounds of tobacco per year. 
The new act allowed payment of taxes and officials’ fees in cash at the rate 
of two pence per pound of tobacco as a tax relief measure for those without 
easy access to tobacco notes. It significantly reduced the salaries of the 
Anglican ministers, who protested vigorously. They sent the Reverend 
John Camm to London to protest before the Privy Council, which sided 
with Camm, reprimanded Governor Francis Fauquier, and voided the law, 
making it possible for the clergy to litigate in Virginia courts for back pay. 
The situation led to the case that first drew attention to Patrick Henry’s 
oratorical skill when he succeeded in persuading a jury to award the 
Reverend James Maury a single penny in damages.” 

Once the clergy had turned the Two-Penny Act into a controversy about 
royal prerogative, legislative independence, and the very nature of empire, 
Carter and Bland voiced their opinions. In A Letter to the Right Reverend 
Father in God (1760), Carter defended the justice of the 1758 Act as an 
emergency expedient to relieve a unique situation, but his central claim was 
that the right to pass legislation belonged to the General Assembly, which 
he paralleled with the House of Commons. Bland wrote several pieces 
about the “Parson’s Cause,” including Letter to the Clergy of Virginia 
(1760), which noted that the clergy’s description of royal prerogative 
would reduce Virginians “to a State scarce superior to Galley-Slaves in 
Turkey, or Israelites under an Egyptian Bondage.” The Royal Prerogative 
was not unlimited. “It can only be exerted,” Bland insisted, “while in the 
Hands of the best and most benign Sovereign, for the Good of the People, 
and not for their Destruction.”* 

In The Colonel Dismounted (1764), Bland set forth the federal vision of 
the relationship between Crown and colony in the British empire, one 
that would not be fully embraced by the colonists until the eve of 
American independence.’ Bland argued that Virginians were English 
subjects who had not forfeited their “native Privileges ... by their 
Migration to America.” Because “Under an English Government all 
Men are born free” and “are only subject to Laws made with their 
own Consent,” they “must necessarily have a legal Constitution, that 
is, a Legislature” that “may enact Laws for the INTERNAL Government of 
the Colony.” Without “such a Representative,” Bland stated, “no law 
can be Made.” Virginians remained dependent on “the Mother 
Kingdom” in everything that “respects its ExrERNAL Government,” 
but Parliament itself had no “Constitutional Right ... respecting our 
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INTERNAL Polity.” Any tax Parliament would hereafter lay on Virginia 
would violate the rights of its citizens, who could justly oppose it. Bland 
argued that such rights were natural, confirmed by charter, and rein- 
forced “by a constant and uninterrupted Usage and Custom”: the three 
interwoven strands of unassailable rights of Englishmen.'° 

Anyone paying attention the previous decade could have predicted 
Virginia’s response to the Stamp Act. There is little in the literature after 
1765 to distinguish it from the fundamental assumptions articulated the 
previous decade. What followed largely elaborated upon the logic of those 
assumptions in response to the various crises that led to the American 
Revolution. 

Understandably, Virginians bristled upon learning the House of 
Commons was prepared to levy stamp duties on the colonies. In July 
1765, the Committee of Correspondence approved a missive to their 
colonial agent composed by George Wythe and Robert Carter Nicholas. 
“Letter to the Agent,” as modern editors have titled it, calls Parliament’s 
proposal “truly alarming.” Such a tax would burden people already laden 
with debts from the Seven Years’ War. The letter emphasized “the most 
vital Principle of the British Constitution”: “no Subjects of the King of 
great Britain can be justly made subservient to laws without either their 
personal Consent, or their Consent by their representatives.””" 

When the Burgesses met, they noticed the news from London and sent 
official protest. They asserted their allegiance to the Crown but insisted 
upon “their ancient and inestimable Right of being governed by such Laws 
respecting their internal Polity and Taxation as are derived from their own 
Consent.”"* The House of Burgesses claimed constitutional jurisdiction far 
beyond any of the other colonial assemblies during the Stamp Act crisis.” 
Virginians protested well before they learned the Stamp Act had been 
passed, reiterating a position long understood by them to be unexception- 
able constitutional reasoning. 

Virginia took a major step toward continental leadership the following 
session when Patrick Henry, a twenty-nine-year-old Burgess from Louisa 
County, offered five resolutions on the Stamp Act the day the House of 
Burgesses was officially notified of its passage.'* Henry had acquired a 
reputation as a somewhat incautious firebrand and a brilliant orator during 
the trial of the Reverend Maury, when Henry claimed that by voiding the 
Two-Penny Act, the King “from being the father of his people, degenerates 
into a Tyrant, and forfeits all right to his subjects’ obedience.” But the 
May 1765 “Virginia Resolves,” as they became known, promoted Henry to 
lasting fame even as they reiterated the message of the Burgesses from the 
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previous session, albeit with an aggressive tone alienating the established 
leaders of the House who fought against their passage. The resolves passed 
because of what Thomas Jefferson called “torrents of sublime eloquence 
from mr Henry.”"° 

The first four resolutions noted that settlers to Virginia carried the rights 
of Britons with them upon migration, that the charters sealed these rights, 
that taxation with consent of the people or their representatives “is the 
distinguishing Characteristick of British Freedom,” and that the 
Assembly’s exclusive jurisdiction over taxation and “internal Police” had 
been established by long usage. The fifth forcefully asserted the implications 
of the other four: “that the General Assembly of this Colony have the only 
and sole exclusive Right and Power to lay Taxes and Impositions upon the 
Inhabitants of this Colony.” But it went on to accuse Parliament, in impas- 
sioned rhetoric, of demonstrating “a manifest Tendency to destroy British as 
well as American Freedom.” Jefferson later called Henry “the man who gave 
the first impulse to the ball of revolution.” The widespread publication of the 
Virginia Resolves provided a call for general resistance to the tax and a model 
for the other colonies in North America.'” 

Carter and Bland returned to the fray, each contributing essays in 
response to the Stamp Act. Bland offered his single most famous piece of 
writing, Inquiry into the Rights of British Colonies (1766), which Jefferson 
called “the first pamphlet on the nature of the connection with Great 
Britain which had any pretension to accuracy of view on that subject.”” It 
would remain the American pamphlet with the most far-reaching implica- 
tions for the imperial relationship until Jefferson’s Summary View of the 
Rights of British America (1774). Bland argued that each colony was “a 
distinct State, independent, as to their internal Government, of the origi- 
nal Kingdom, but united with her, as to their external Polity, in the closest 
and most intimate LEAGUE AND Amity under the same Allegiance, and 
enjoying the Benefits of a reciprocal Intercourse.””? If Bland tried to 
maintain a far-reaching level of colonial independence while still admitting 
that “the Colonies are subordinate to the Authority of Parliament,” 
Landon Carter went further. In “Letter to the Maryland Gazette,” one of 
four essays he wrote against the Stamp Act, Carter implies that there was in 
the British empire no “supreme Legislature to which all other Powers must 
be subordinate” but rather the “KiNG OF THE WHOLE REALM” was the only 
“actual Supremacy existing in every Legislation.”*° 

In A Summary View, Jefferson dispensed with the clunky distinctions 
between taxation and legislation, between internal and external realms of 
autonomy, and boldly asserted the ultimate implications of Virginia’s 
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constitutional reasoning through the early 1770s: Parliament had “no right 
to exercise authority over us.” He called upon the King — whom he never- 
theless castigated for various offenses against the colonists — to check a rogue 
Parliament. Jefferson’s address to the king dispensed with the traditional 
Virginia way of couching bold assertions in moderate and deferential lan- 
guage.” He avoided “expressions of servility” so as not to mislead the King 
into assuming that Virginians were “asking favors and not rights.” A 
Summary View ultimately demanded that the king do his duty: “Open 
your breast Sire, to liberal and expanded thought. Let not the name of 
George the third be a blot in the page of history.” 

If Jefferson to some degree merely traced out to its fullest conclusions 
logic that had been implicit in much of Virginia’s writing on the empire for 
years, what was new was the idea and necessity of intercolonial union. A 
Summary View echoes ideas expressed during the extralegal meeting at 
Raleigh Tavern of the dissolved Burgesses, who, in the face of the coercive 
acts, expressed solidarity with Massachusetts and asserted that “an attack, 
made on one of our sister colonies, to compel submission to arbitrary taxes, 
is an attack made on all British America, and threatens ruin to the rights of 
all.”*? A Summary View was intended as instructions to the Virginia 
delegation to the First Continental Congress in Philadelphia, where the 
Virginians would play a leading role and where Peyton Randolph, Speaker 
of the House of Burgesses, would be named first president. And it was, of 
course, Henry who startled everyone at the Congress by declaring himself 
“not a Virginian, but an American.” It is worth remembering, however, 
that Virginians were in Philadelphia to protect corporate prerogatives and 
the political culture that had produced such a unique leadership in the first 
place. 

Virginia ultimately took the lead in urging independence, Richard 
Henry Lee carrying to Congress the resolution authorized by the 
Virginia Convention that Virginia had “no alternative left but an abject 
submission to the will of those overbearing tyrants, or a total separation 
from the Crown and Government of Great Britain,” and urging the 
familiar call later incorporated into Jefferson’s draft of the Declaration of 
Independence that “These United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent States, that they are absolved from all allegiance to 
the British Crown, and that all political connection between them and the 
state of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved.”** 

At the same time, the Virginia Convention, responding to Congress, 
began drafting a state constitution and a bill of rights. Adopted June 12, 
Virginia’s Bill of Rights was largely the work of George Mason, a delegate 
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from Fairfax County. It was the first colonial declaration establishing the 
limits of just governmental power and explicitly outlining the basic rights 
of citizens that no government could justifiably alter. This particular 
version served as a model for others, including, later, the first ten amend- 
ments to the U.S. Constitution, but its language, especially that of sections 
one and three, was also incorporated, in modified and elegantly refined 
form, into the remarkable second paragraph of the Declaration of 
Independence, which Jefferson would draft three weeks later. 

The Virginia Constitution, also largely the work of George Mason, 
though others, including Jefferson, drafted alternative models, was 
adopted June 29, making Virginia the first state to create a permanent 
constitution. The document to a great degree followed the broad outline 
recommended by John Adams’s Thoughts on Government, though its 
democratizing features were particularly notable since both houses of the 
legislature would be directly elected by the people without differentiating 
the qualifications for electing either and with a governor elected annually 
by the legislature and without a veto on legislation. It would be a system 
remarkably responsive to democratic sentiment. 

The democratic transformation happened rapidly in the weeks prior to 
Congress’s approval of independence on July 2 and its adoption of 
Jefferson’s draft, as edited by the collective body, on July 4. If there is 
any set of lines from the Revolution Americans can recite from memory, 
they must be Jefferson’s opening lines from the Declaration of 


Independence, the second paragraph of which reads: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable Rights, that 
among these rights are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness. That to 
secure these rights, Governments are instituted among Men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed. That whenever any Form of 
Government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the Right of the People 
to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new Government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organizing its powers in such form, as 
to them shall seem most likely to effect their Safety and Happiness. 


The second paragraph, borrowed in obvious ways from the Virginia 
Declaration of Rights, transcended its Virginia origins, as Jefferson 
intended, and spoke for the “one people” of the United States described 
in the first paragraph. It eventually became a secular scripture for the new 
nation. The list of grievances against the king, modeled after his own list in 
his draft of the Virginia Constitution, formed the essential indictment 
justifying independence. And the transfer of the attributes of sovereignty 
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from the British Crown to the “Free and Independent States” of America 
in the final lines described the ultimate, though unintended, outcome of 
the movement to secure Virginia’s corporate prerogatives, the culmination 
of the discussion begun with the Pistole Fee controversy. 

If independence became the answer to the external threat, the question of 
just how revolutionary the revolution in Virginia would be remained open. 
The leadership and political culture that took Virginia from protest through 
independence possessed an incredible continuity. The external threat to the 
corporate identity of Virginia — in particular, the autonomy of the 
Assembly — coincided with the less well known but nevertheless profound 
sense of internal crisis posed by the perceived decline of virtue in a colony 
that claimed virtue as a distinctive characteristic. Many writers in mid- 
eighteenth-century Virginia sensed that the vaunted independence of the 
gentry and the public virtue so essential to the colony’s political stability were 
threatened by increased attention to luxury and extravagance associated with 
debt, and the corruptions threatened by increases in idleness, gambling, 
drunkenness, swearing, and the moral decay associated with slavery. Public 
cases of corruption reinforced these concerns. 

Robert Munford’s political dramas, The Candidates (ca. 1770) and The 
Patriots (ca. 1777) emphasize the traditional values associated with the 
political leadership of the gentry — rule by the best — and the political 
virtues that legitimized that leadership and gave the system its stability: 
moderation, flexibility, independence.” In both plays, especially The 
Candidates, the ordinary freeholders, though not particularly qualified or 
capable of statesmanship themselves, and often concerned with the petty 
and local, are ultimately virtuous and well informed enough to recognize 
these characteristics, distinguish them from pretension, and elevate the best 
men to office. This public duty of the freeholders corresponds perfectly 
with the public obligation of the best men to make themselves available for 
such elevation. The least worthy candidates in Munford’s dramas “swill the 
planters with bumbo” and promise voters to improve local transportation, 
eliminate taxes, and lower rum prices. Borrowing a technique from 
Restoratian drama, Munford used typenames for his characters. One 
candidate, “Strutabout,” promises “to move mountains . .. make the rivers 
navigable, and bring the tide over the tops of the hills.”*° The best 
candidates — “Wou’dbe” and “Worthy” — in contrast, make no promises 
and never pretend an ability to pass a law that would not have a chance in 
the Assembly. Wou’dbe will not even promise voters a piece of legislation 
he considers both just and capable of passing. When the voters insist: “Will 
you do it?” Wou dbe replies simply: “I will endeavor to do it.”*” The voters 
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can be led astray for a while by promises and bribes. A central lesson of the 
play is that voters are limited to the available candidates: if the best do not 
step up and bear the burden, the legislature will be filled with less desirable 
politicians. However, in the end the “worthy” candidates do make them- 
selves available — despite the burdens of public office and its distraction 
from private pleasure and self-interest. As the play has it, these candidates 
have but to show themselves to the people to receive their approval. Once 
the election ends, Captain Paunch, a justice of the peace, declares for all 
Virginia freeholders: “We have done as we ought, we have elected the 
ablest.””* 

The Patriots, a darker play written apparently in early 1777 about recent 
events, articulates concerns expressed by some gentry like Landon Carter 
that the passions unleashed in the Revolution might play to the interests of 
(in Munford’s words) “men who aim at power without merit” — the 
opposite of the Virginia ideal celebrated in The Candidates. Carter, 
whose unrelenting defense of Virginia’s corporate prerogatives ended 
with a notable ambivalence about the potential for social chaos, confided 
to his journal the startling suggestion that a “cautious reconciliation” with 
Britain might have been wiser than whatever “internal oppression and 
commotions” had been unleashed with the challenge to metropolitan 
authority: “Hurray for Independancy, Sedition, and Confusion.””? 

The worries that animated Carter’s last years of life (he died in 1778) are 
reflected in Munford’s play in which the “real patriots” are mistaken for 
loyalists precisely because they are the ideal Virginia leaders: “mild, and 
secretly anxious for their country, but modest in expressions of zeal.”’° In 
The Patriots, the Committee of Safety seems like the primary threat to 
“both property and characters.” Run by newly elevated men clearly unqua- 
lified for office, the Committee proceedings turn into farce and the 
audience is expected to mix laughter with serious concern when Colonel 
Strut explains that he has summoned the three men standing before the 
committee because they were Scotchmen. When asked for evidence, 
Brazen, another member of the committee, shouts: “Proof, sir! We have 
proof enough. We suspect any Scotchman: suspicion is proof sir.”* 

Mr. Tackabout, a secret Tory pretending to be the most zealous of 
whigs, loudly proclaims his efforts on behalf of the Revolution: 


I have damn’d the ministry, abus’d the king, vilified the parliament, and 
curs’d the Scotch. I have raised the people’s suspicions against all moderate 
men; advised them to spurn at all government: I have cried down tories, 
cried up whigs, extolled Washington as a god, and call’d Howe a very devil. I 
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have exclaimed against all taxes, advised the people to pay no more debts; I 
have promised them success in war, a free trade, an independent dominion. 
In short, I have inspired them with the true patriotic fire. 


“Trueman,” a gentleman and sincere patriot mistaken for a Tory, sees right 
through Mr. Tackabout: “So sir, you inculcate principles subversive of 
every public and private virtue, you encourage oppression and spread 
sedition, merely for your own security.”** 

With Tories exposed and Patriots confirmed in the end, all turns out 
well for the Virginia tradition, but Munford ends with a cautious ambiva- 
lence as Trueman notes: “So, in spite of all the malice and censure of the 
times, I am at last dubb’d a whig. I am not wiser or better than before. My 
political opinions are still the same, my patriotic principles unaltered: but I 
have kick’d a tory, it seems: there is a merit in this, which, like charity, 
hides a multitude of sins.”* 

As Munford and Carter suggest, the Virginia revolutionaries often 
found themselves facing the unintended consequences of their 
democratic radicalism. How would the Virginia political culture they so 
prized survive in the face of American independence? Not everyone was 
thrilled when Jefferson, one of the committee set up to revise the laws of 
Virginia and make them more compatible with “a government truly 
republican,” set about the task of abolishing primogeniture and entail, 
which he later boasted had “laid the axe to the root of Pseudo-aristocracy” 
in Virginia, paving the way for the leadership of the “natural aristocracy” of 
virtue and talent.** 

But however threatening many among the old elite found this revolu- 
tionary program, it is not difficult to notice the deep correspondence 
between Jefferson’s celebration of the “natural aristocracy” and the values 
of the traditional political culture of Virginia, which many of his reforms 
seem designed in some ways to republicanize and reinforce rather than 
eradicate altogether. The most important bill, according to Jefferson, was 
the one for the “general diffusion of knowledge” — a system of schools for 
“the common people” funded at the “common expense of all” — which he 
described as a way to ensure that the Virginia freeholders would continue 
for generations to be capable of distinguishing talent and virtue from mere 
celebrity and elect the best figures to positions of leadership, precisely as 
Munford would have it. Neither this nor the proposed bill for the gradual 
emancipation of slavery, which would eliminate another particularly wor- 
risome mid-eighteenth century Virginia anxiety, passed the House of 
Delegates, successor to the Burgesses, but the eventual passage of the 
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Statute for Religious Freedom, drawn up by Jefferson and pushed through 
the Senate by Madison in 1786, is surely one of the most important and 
influential pieces of writing by a Virginian during the Revolution. The 
statute, rooted in the assumption that “our civil rights have no dependence 
on our religious opinions,” provided for absolute freedom of conscience 
and formed the foundation for all discussions of religious freedom in 
America thereafter, creating a model for what eventually became the 
First Amendment to the U.S. Constitution.” 

If Virginia began the Revolutionary era fiercely defensive of its corporate 
privileges within the empire and the political culture and leadership cultivated 
therein, it eventually found those goals incompatible with continued mem- 
bership in the empire. Yet it ended the era by affirming union and creating a 
powerful central state as outlined in the U.S. Constitution. The logical 
explanation for this paradox, though it felt problematic to prominent 
Virginia Anti-Federalists like George Mason and Patrick Henry, was that a 
majority of Virginians became convinced that those original goals would be 
best met by a continued union and a national government powerful enough 
to enforce commercial policy and preserve Virginia’s western interests as well 
as the place and continuing relevance of the powerful political elite that had 
led Virginia into independence. In other words, if George Mason, who 
attended the Philadelphia Convention but refused to sign the final document, 
feared consolidation in the national government and, especially, that the “five 
Southern States ... will be ruined” by the “eight Northern and Eastern” 
commercial states, the majority of Virginians — including eventually another 
non-signer at Philadelphia, Edmund Randolph — came to believe that the 
survival of their political culture demanded a stronger union than the con- 
federation had provided and a national state that could ensure Virginia’s 
equality within that union.>° 

James Madison was remarkably sensitive to the Virginians who opposed 
the Constitution. Much of his writing during the ratification struggle can 
be read as an effort to alleviate their concerns. In a remarkable passage in 
Federalist no. 37, he admitted that the “proper line of partition, between 
the authority of the general, and that of the state governments,” was not 
susceptible of a precise definition because “no language is so copious as to 
supply words and phrases for every complex idea.” Given the “indistinct- 
ness of the object, imperfections of the organ of conception, inadequate- 
ness of the vehicle of ideas,” the line was very difficult to discern in every 
circumstance. Nevertheless, as he was rather quick to point out in Federalist 
no. 39, the system designed by the Constitution (in whose construction he 
had played perhaps the most conspicuous part) was “neither wholly 
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national, nor wholly federal,” but, rather, a combination of both and in 
which there were “at least as many federal as national features,” an argu- 
ment that, though written for a New York newspaper, seemed calculated to 
address the concerns of Virginia voters and delegates to the Convention.*” 

When read from the perspective of Virginia’s mid-eighteenth century, 
the Constitution also seemed to suggest a potential solution to the problems 
raised by writers like Munford and Jefferson, and, indeed, Madison himself, 
who had lamented the beleaguered Virginia ideal of statesmanship in his 
1786 “Vices of the Political System of the United States,” which decried the 
“multiplicity,” “mutability,” and “injustice” of legislation in the states, 
passed during the Confederation period by candidates perhaps no more 
qualified for public office than Munford’s bumpkins. Indeed, the Federalists 
generally prized something approximating the Virginia ideal in which 
worthy statesmen would stand for office not simply to gratify personal 
ambition but as a public obligation, and who, once in office, exercised the 
very judgment their constituents prized, whether or not the outcome of a 
particular vote aligned with the narrow short-term interests of the commu- 
nities they represented. Indeed, Madison’s most famous contribution to The 
Federalist — number to — made a particular point of emphasizing precisely 
this virtue of an extended republic such as the Constitution proposed: that it 
would “refine and enlarge the public views, by passing them through the 
medium of a chosen body of citizens, whose wisdom may best discern the 
true interest of their country, and whose patriotism and love of justice will 
be least likely to sacrifice it to temporary or partial considerations.” 

In spite of multiple challenges, Virginia’s gentry would continue to lead 
the state and go on to dominate national politics for many years after 
independence. Whether the state’s later political decay and decline in 
national prominence was related to the increasing power of the national 
government and hostility to those very interests Virginians went to war 
with Britain to secure, or to precisely the decline of virtue that had so 
frightened Virginia writers in the mid-eighteenth century, is a question 
about the ironies of unforeseen consequences that historians relish and that 
take us beyond the power of the literature of Revolution to answer. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Letter Writing in Eighteenth-Century Virginia 
Elizabeth Hewitt 


The eighteenth century was the golden age of letter writing. With expand- 
ing social mobility, higher literacy rates, less expensive stationary supplies, 
and faster postal delivery, written correspondence became an increasingly 
viable communicative technology. In addition, in the wake of the English 
financial revolution, correspondence also became a necessary communica- 
tive technology — the only means by which people were able to convey 
information across oceans and national borders. Thus, although we associ- 
ate letter writing with the pre-modern implements of pen and paper, there 
is an inextricable link between letter writing and modernity and between 
letter writing and colonization. 

Some of the earliest descriptions of Virginia delivered to English 
audiences took the form of letters. Thomas Hariot’s Briefe and True 
Report of the New Found Land of Virginia (1588), for example, employed 
the second-person address to Sir Walter Raleigh. Captain John Smith’s 
True Relation of Virginia (1608) was likewise addressed “to a worshipfull 
friend of his in England.”* These epistles, intended for print and empha- 
sizing scientific and commercial findings, are not associated with the 
familiar letter, the epistolary form for which the eighteenth century 
would become known. Yet these “unfamiliar letters” illustrate the essen- 
tial role of correspondence in the literary history of colonial and early 
national Virginia.” Directing his “brief and true” description of a distant 
but potentially profitable land to an audience across the sea, Hariot 
emphasizes what is also crucial to later familiar letters: the ability for 
one person to convey truth across the distance of space and time to 
another. 

Almost two centuries later, Thomas Jefferson, an indefatigable letter 
writer, would employ a similar technique when he recorded his own 
descriptions of Virginia as a reply to inquiries posed by Francois 
Marbois. While Notes on the State of Virginia (1784) does not take the 
epistolary form insofar as it does not use a superscription to address its 
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readers, Jefferson did circulate the manuscript of the work among a small 
coterie of friends in the manner of a letter. Jefferson also used personal 
correspondence as the means to augment the data he ultimately included 
within Notes. That the lengthiest book Jefferson published is generically 
linked to the tradition of the manuscript letter once again highlights the 
special importance of the epistolary form to Virginia literary history. 

The commonplace observation about Virginia letters is that because of 
the colony’s relatively late accession of a printing press, manuscript culture 
predominated and therefore, as Howard Mumford Jones explains, the 
manuscript letter became “the chief medium of literary communication 
in seventeenth-century Virginia.” Jones further argues that even late into 
the eighteenth century, after print had a strong foothold, Virginians 
sustained their predilection for epistolary writing. Jones even points to 
Jefferson as the exemplary case: Virginia’s emphasis on a “pattern of 
intellectual intercourse” in which letter writing was the predominant 
textual mode explains “why a figure like Jefferson turned naturally to 
letter-writing rather than to book or essay for expression.”* 

Ofcourse the implicit assumption here that Virginia was anachronistically 
attached to a more primitive textual mode is substantially challenged by 
what we now understand about letter writing, which is that it was crucial to 
the practice and theorization of modern politics, economics, scientific 
inquiry, and social intercourse in the eighteenth century. Thus, despite its 
ancient origins, the golden age of letter writing correlates with an array of 
enlightenment practices including deliberative democracy, commercial 
capitalism, scientific empiricism, and emotional affection. This constellation 
of topics finds expression in the correspondence of many prominent Virginia 
families. 

Virginia letters have provided historians a particularly rich archive with 
which to document the major political, economic, and social transitions of 
the eighteenth century. From early in the nineteenth century, the letters of 
Virginian presidents and other prominent participants in the revolutionary 
and early national period were published as the best means by which to tell 
the stories of the nation and its founding fathers. Thomas Jefferson’s letters 
were first collected and published in 1829 by his grandson, Thomas 
Jefferson Randolph. Jared Sparks published the twelve-volume Writings 
of George Washington (which included Washington’s “official and private 
correspondence”) between 1834 and 1837. Earlier Richard Henry Lee 
published a two-volume biography of his grandfather, Memoir of the Life 
of Richard Henry Lee (1825), which largely consists of correspondence; four 
years later Lee also released Life of Arthur Lee, which printed many of the 
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manuscript letters from his great uncle. The latter part of the century saw 
the publication of Patrick Henry: Life, Correspondence and Speeches (1891) 
and The Life of George Mason (1892). 

Each of these collections makes a similar assumption about the social 
practice of letter writing: it is intrinsically revelatory. Though many of the 
published letters involve conversations oriented around decidedly public 
events, these epistolary documents were declared superior to essays, trea- 
tises, or pamphlets, because they recorded sincere opinions. Consider, for 
example, one assessment of Randolph’s edition. Early Jefferson biographer 
B. L. Rayner said that the edition opened “the folding-doors to the 
character of Mr. Jefferson” and introduced readers to “the sanctuary of 
his most secret meditations.”’ 

This claim about the evidentiary possibility assigned to epistolary writ- 
ing is not characteristic merely of the nineteenth century. Contemporary 
historians and biographers likewise argue that letters provide the clearest 
vision we have of the lives of early Americans. In her study of transatlantic 
letters, Sarah M. S. Pearsall explains: “Letters are one of the best ways to 
reach families and their histories, but they are also an excellent way of 
reaching larger changes in societies and cultures . .. The increased circula- 
tion of letters, and shifts in their forms and tones, provides a useful means 
of entry into larger cultural and social changes.”° Jan Lewis’s study of late- 
eighteenth-century family life in Virginia is also based primarily on familiar 
letters, which she characterizes as “hauntingly transparent.”” 

While contemporary scholars, unlike their nineteenth-century counter- 
parts, recognize that one essential consequence of radically uneven access to 
literacy is that epistolary archives reveal only the lives of the educated and 
landed, they still privilege letters as a mode of documentary evidence that 
self-consciously emphasizes sincerity and authenticity. Notably this 
emphasis is itself a product of the eighteenth century, when epistolary 
stylists increasingly turned to pedagogical manuals and guides that trained 
them in the art of sincerity and genuine expression.® 

This necessary association of the letter with candor is crucial to any study 
of the genre because whether the letter was located in manuscript or print, 
whether it described commercial transactions or the affairs of the heart, 
whether addressed to one or to many, the employment of the epistolary 
genre signaled communicative transparency to the recipient. This assessment 
is not contradicted by the fact that letters were also the products of elaborate 
and highly formalized textual performances. Instead, we need to register the 
ways that a necessary aspect of these performances was to claim artlessness. 
It is precisely for this reason that so many of the celebrated tales of 
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eighteenth-century correspondence involve the unsanctioned revelation of 
ostensibly private missives. Precisely because the letter was advertised as the 
privileged vehicle for honest disclosure, it was also a potent mode for political 
expression. Consequently, the revolutionary and early national period is 
replete with examples of purloined letters exposed to the public so as to 
reveal the “real” motives and ambitions of their authors. Perhaps most 
famously, the letters of Governor Thomas Hutchinson served so successfully 
as political propaganda for the cause of American Independence because of 
the presumption that the letters disclosed the genuine sentiments of the royal 
authority. Partisan conflicts in the following decades often involved pub- 
lications of “secret” or “private” letters. 

The publication of several confidential letters supposedly written by 
George Washington dramatizes the remarkable power that resided in the 
appeal to truth that “private” letters could elicit among readers. In 1777 a 
London bookseller printed a collection of several letters ostensibly written 
by Washington to Lund Washington, his cousin and the manager of 
Mount Vernon; his son-in-law, John Parke Custis; and his wife, Martha 
Washington. The editor of this pamphlet establishes the authenticity of the 
letters with a detailed story of their acquisition, explaining that the letters 
came into his possession by way of Washington’s slave, Billy, who was 
taken captive after the British victory at Fort Lee. These letters were read 
“with avidity” because they depicted Washington as possessing “a very 
different character from ... supposed.”? 

The published collection presents letters in which Washington repudi- 
ates his commitment to American victory. The first, ostensibly written to 
Lund in June of 1776, announces, “we have overshot our mark; we have 
grasped at things beyond our reach.”"° In a letter to Martha, he confesses 
his hope for reconciliation between the colonists and England: “I am at a 
loss to imagine how any thing can arise to obstruct a negociation, and, of 
consequence, a pacification.” He continues, “I love my King; you know I 
do: a soldier, a good man cannot but love him. How peculiarly hard then is 
our fortune to be deemed traitors to so good a King!”" Soon after the 
London publication, the individual letters emerged in the North American 
press: the letter to Martha was published as a broadside, and some of the 
others appeared in Tory newspapers in Philadelphia and New York. The 
letters were ultimately collected into an American edition, Letters from 
General Washington to Several of His Friends in 1776, which Richard Henry 
Lee describes in a letter to Washington as evidence of the “endless” and 
“wicked” tricks “of the enemies of America.” Lee registers the transparent 
“design of the Forger,” which aims to manufacture Washington’s 
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despondency at the American military position in an effort to bolster 
British confidence. The portrait of Washington’s disappointment with 
the American cause could likewise cultivate Tory sympathies within the 
North American colonies. So obvious were the motivations behind the 
letters that even those unsympathetic to Washington read them as frau- 
dulent. The British Monthly Review, for example, remarks: “We cannot 
look upon these Letters as genuine ... they would do great honour to 
General Washington, could his claim to them be indisputably 
established.” 

Yet if the fraudulence of the letters was indicated by the unlikely chance 
that the American military leader would actually commit these sentiments 
to paper, then it is also worth noting that the forger did much to establish 
their authenticity by filling the missives with the kind of the mundane 
matters Washington’s letters frequently contain. Washington admits as 
much in his reply to Lee: “These letters are written with a great deal of art. 
The intermixture of so many family circumstances ... gives an air of 
plausibility, which renders the villainy greater; as the whole is a contrivance 
to answer the most diabolic purposes.”'* Washington had expressed similar 
concerns to Landon Carter, noting that the letters must have been “written 
by a person who had some knowledge or information of the component 
parts of my family and yet so deficient in circumstances and facts as to run 
into egregious misrepresentations of both.”” 

What is remarkable about these admissions in Washington’s real letters 
is that, even as he insists that the letters are fake (and no scholars have 
argued against this claim), he also recognizes the excellence by which his 
epistolary style has been replicated. Washington worried the letters would 
be convincing frauds not because he assumed that readers would credit him 
with the sentiments directed at the King and American army, but because 
the extended conversations about crop rotation with Lund or small pox 
inoculation with Martha were subjects that he did discuss in his real letters 
to Lund and Martha. 

Despite Washington’s worries, nothing came of these forged letters until 
1795 when they were resurrected during the partisan disputes surrounding 
the Jay Treaty after the authorized publication of Washington’s letters, the 
two-volume Official Letters to the Honorable American Congress (1795). 
They resurfaced first when the Daily Advertiser published an extract from 
the 1777 letter to Lund. Benjamin Franklin Bache, Washington’s most 
vocal opponent in Philadelphia, quickly republished the original collection 
of forged letters, this time advertising itself as an “interesting appendix to 
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the Official Letters of General Washington, which have lately made their 
ol 
appearance. 

This new edition includes the original editorial frame, but also provides 
an additional one that establishes the entire volume as a necessary adden- 
dum to the Official Letters. Apologizing that the letters may be “too full of 
minutiae to interest” all readers, the editor still insists on their value insofar 
as they expose the “secret springs of action,” the “remote and latent causes” 
of the events of the Revolutionary War. Another edition, which included 
these fraudulent letters and ones Washington really authored, appeared a 
year later, entitled Epistles Domestic, Confidential and Official (1796). This 
edition explicitly praises the official Original Letters to Congress but also 
declares that earlier volume to be in a “mutilated state, so long as it remains 
unaccompanied with the Epistles, &c.” The editor insists that the letters 
included in his volume will allow readers to see “illustrious personages . . . 
behind the scenes among their private connections and domestic 
concerns.”'” 

These later publications from 1795 and 1796 were intended as a partisan 
effort to discredit Washington for his support of the Jay Treaty, yet the 
editors are at least somewhat circumspect in their critique. That is, though 
they include the very same letters that had been used to calumniate 
Washington nineteen years earlier, they also characterize the correspon- 
dence as revealing Washington’s “rare felicity of uniting zeal with modera- 
tion, firmness with prudence, and courage with circumspection. We may 
challenge the world to produce a hero, who, like him, has attained to the 
highest pinnacle of honour, without staining his career with a single 
crime.” And the editor continues that he is providing this supplement 
to the Official Letters with the conviction that in time “even those who are 
now vainly endeavoring to cast a shade over his [Washington’s] virtues and 
his services, will think themselves happy in possessing the slightest testi- 
mony of their veneration for his memory.””” 

Perhaps these temperate introductions were designed to make the 
political motivations behind the publication less obvious and thus lend 
credibility to their authenticity. Whatever the reasons, Washington took 
angry notice of these “spurious letters,” describing the “malignant indus- 
try” of those involved in their republication, which is being used “to 
weaken, if not to destroy, the confidence of the Public.”*® That 
Washington continued to be haunted by these forged letters is indicated 
by his persistent attempts to set the record straight in his correspondence. 
As late as 1797, he wrote a letter to U.S. Secretary of State Timothy 
Pickering avowing his “solemn declaration that the letters ... are a base 
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forgery, and that I never saw or heard of them until they appeared in print.” 
He asked the secretary that his letter be “deposited in the office of the 
department of State, as a testimony of the truth to the present generation 
and to posterity.””" 

Washington’s adamancy in recording these letters as “spurious” is not at 
all surprising. He understood that his biography would be narrated through 
his correspondence, so he needed to be scrupulous in determining the canon. 
He was largely successful, since, despite his anxieties, all subsequent biogra- 
phers, including Jared Sparks and Washington Irving, unequivocally 
declared the letters fraudulent and largely accepted Washington’s surmise 
that they were written by the Virginia loyalist, John Randolph. 

Thomas Jefferson was notably less successful in the management of his 
epistolary legacy and is the Virginia letter writer best known for being the 
victim of such epistolary trespasses. During the first term of his presidency, 
Jefferson told one correspondent, “Every word which goes from me, 
whether verbally or in writing, becomes the subject of so much malignant 
distortion, and perverted construction, that I am obliged to caution my 
friends against admitting the possibility of my letters getting into the 
public papers, or a copy of them to be taken under any degree of con- 
fidence.”** Such warnings were of no avail. After he completed his second 
term as president and retired to Monticello, Jefferson hoped he would not 
have to worry about his letters being published, but he did. In 1821, he 
informed another correspondent, “The abuse of confidence by publishing 
my letters has cost me more than all other pains, and make me afraid to put 
pen to paper in a letter of sentiment.”” 

Perhaps none of his letters gave him more trouble than the one he wrote 
his friend Philip Mazzei in which he articulated his discontent with 
Federalist foreign policy.** Long after the letter was first published in the 
United States in 1797, Jefferson was defending himself against charges that 
he had traduced George Washington. A discussion of how best to respond to 
the letter’s publication and whether he should confess or disown authorship 
was a subject of numerous letters between Jefferson, James Madison, James 
Monroe, and John Page. So plagued was Jefferson by the republication of 
this private missive that, as Merrill Peterson suggests, “No single writing 
from Jefferson’s pen pursued him so remorselessly beyond the grave.”” 

Jefferson’s legacy was similarly haunted by letter collections published 
after his death. The nineteenth-century publications of Jefferson’s corre- 
spondence are entirely embroiled in the kinds of epistolary controversy 
that characterized political letters in the eighteenth century. It was, for 
example, in response to the publication of a 1796 letter to George 
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Washington, included in the first collection edited by Thomas Jefferson 
Randolph, in which Jefferson refers to Henry (“Lighthorse Harry”) Lee asa 
“miserable tergiversator” that Lee’s son, Henry, published his epistolary 
Observations on the Writings of Thomas Jefferson. Itself framed as “a series of 
letters” that will restore his father’s honor, the younger Lee rehashes a 
longstanding feud between the Virginia families that was waged through 
epistolary writing.” 

The elder Henry Lee had thrown down the glove against Jefferson in his 
Memoirs of the War in the Southern Department of the United States (1812), 
an epistolary history that cast aspersions on Jefferson’s response to Benedict 
Arnold’s invasion of Virginia. As part of his strategy to defend himself 
against these accusations, Jefferson recruited William Johnson to write and 
edit Sketches of the Life and Correspondence of Nathanael Greene (1822).”” 
Johnson’s collection of letters begins with a dedicatory epistle to the 
surviving soldiers of the Revolution that emphasizes “the unaffected nar- 
rative and unquestionable authority of their own correspondence.” 
Johnson disputes Lee’s claims by crediting Nathanael Greene with south- 
ern victory over the British Army.”* In reply, the younger Lee published a 
book critiquing Johnson’s and even sent a copy to Thomas Jefferson. This 
gift initiated an extraordinary series of letters between the two that 
included a request from Lee that he might have access to Jefferson’s letters 
as part of his continued historiographical projects.” Jefferson for his part 
was so eager for Lee’s son to correct the representation of his governance, 
that two months before his death, he met with him to discuss possible 
changes to a new edition of Memoirs of the War. These changes were not 
made. Instead, though both Jefferson and the older Lee were both dead, 
the quarrel escalated with the publication of Observations. 

One remarkable feature of Observations is that its pages comprise many 
of Jefferson’s own letters — and not merely the contentious one to 
Washington. This extended volley between two families constitutes an 
epistolary battle in which Lee vindicates his father’s honor by rewriting 
Jefferson’s grandson’s publication of the letters. This letter war continued 
in 1837, when George Tucker released Life of Thomas Jefferson, a biography 
largely consisting of Jefferson’s correspondence. Tucker prefaced his 
remarks with an implicit reference to Lee’s attacks: “In the warmth of 
their resentment, his [Jefferson’s] unreserved communications to confi- 
dential friends have been regarded as if they had been deliberately written 
by him for the press.”*° Tucker further suggests that although Jefferson 
preserved his correspondence as “memorials of his thoughts and feelings, 
and of the times in which he lived,” he did not intend them for public 
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broadcast until such a time as “all party and personal resentments were 
forgotten.” In this way, Tucker designates himself as a more responsible 
and careful editor of the Jefferson letters precisely because he will not air 
those letters that might spark the warmth of resentment. 

These examples of contentious publication of private correspondence 
reveal two significant features about eighteenth-century letter writing more 
generally. First, they highlight the tension between individuation and social 
reciprocity inherent to the form. That so many biographies in the nineteenth 
century were constructed from correspondence corroborates the ways that 
the modern letter became the repository of authentic selfhood. Jefferson 
himself makes this argument: “The letters of a person, especially of one 
whose business has been chiefly transacted by letters, form the only full and 
genuine journal of his life.”* But because the “genuine journal” of life that is 
disclosed in a letter is refracted by the necessarily divergent messages deliv- 
ered to heterogeneous audiences, the publication of this life cannot be whole. 

These letter wars also demonstrate the evasive line distinguishing 
public and private correspondence. Like other public figures, 
Washington and Jefferson insist on the distinction. Writing his neighbor 
George Mason, for example, Washington asserted, “It is not in my power 
to devote much time to private corrispondences, owing to the multi- 
plicity of public letters (and other business) I have to read, write, and 
transact.”*? Subsequent readers from the nineteenth century on have 
likewise sorted correspondence according to taxonomies that distinguish 
familiar, political, and commercial letters. Yet the voluble pens of 
Virginia politicians and planters supply ample evidence to suggest that 
these generic distinctions were not policed by letter writers in the eight- 
eenth century. In the letter in which Jefferson impoliticly refers to Henry 
Lee as a “miserable tergiversator,” for example, he also speaks at length 
about his “peas and clover,” exhaustively telling Washington about his 
plantings, his new threshing machine, and the increase in prices for wheat 
and rye. Read by Washington, the letter’s emphasis would probably not 
have been on national politics but agricultural technique. 

In this regard, it is useful to recognize postal historian David Henkin’s 
important observation that it was not until the mid-nineteenth century that 
American postbags were regularly filled with the kinds of manuscripts that we 
typically associate with the familiar letter.** Because mail was relatively expen- 
sive, the vast majority of letters delivered within the colonies and between 
the colonies and the rest of the world involved commerce. The preponderance 
of correspondence by Robert “King” Carter in the eighteenth century, for 
example, relates to his position as plantation owner since letters were the 
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primary means by which he secured information necessary to the management 
of his enormous capitalist enterprises.” 

The steady stream of letters the great Tidewater planters wrote the 
British factors who served them reveal their vital interest in the world 
market. While the significance of letter writing to commercial affairs is not 
unique to Virginia, it is the case that because the agricultural enterprises 
were so large and because individual plantations were so remote from the 
cities in which capital accumulated, the art of letter writing took on 
particular importance within the Virginia planter class. 

While a letter about trends in tobacco pricing reads differently from one 
delivering compliments and affection, the Virginia gentry were trained to 
write both. Some of the earliest books instructing an emerging gentry class 
in the epistolary arts aimed to teach both polite and business letter writing 
precisely because it was understood that each was critical to commercial 
success. Manuals available in Virginia included The Young Secretary’s Guide 
(1703), Samuel Richardson’s Familiar Letters on Important Occasions (1741), 
and the Ladies Compleat Letter Writer (1763), the latter two of which were 
located in Robert Carter’s large library. These guides provided crucial 
instruction for the colonial gentry class in the art of accruing both social 
and economic capital.?° 

Despite the importance of letter writing to Virginian social and eco- 
nomic intercourse, the colony was a notable outlier in American postal 
history since it refused to participate in the postal monopoly established 
when Thomas Neale was given the Crown patent in 1692. Even after 1695, 
when the Virginia Assembly recognized the patent and authorized the 
establishment of post offices in Virginia, it instituted a series of legislative 
mechanisms that provided for circumvention of the monopoly. As one 
postal historian declares, “Virginia remained for a generation isolated from 
the postal system which the other colonies had accepted and made effec- 
tive.” As late as 1727, Annapolis, Maryland, was the southernmost point of 
the English imperial post in North America.*” 

Though Virginia was a late arrival to the imperial post, its wealthy residents 
were nonetheless prolific letter writers. One reason its history can be docu- 
mented so well is because of the “letteracy” of its citizens. The Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography has often featured epistolary writing. In the 
thirties and forties, the magazine ran a regular column, “Letters from Old 
Trunks,” that printed manuscript letters to provide readers “visible evidences 
of life gone by.”” This nostalgic gambit is a conventional one but also has 
particular resonance because Virginia had a commitment to establishing a 
particular version of “life gone by.” In 1935, for example, the column included 
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letters written in the eighteenth century by John Page. These letters, which 
Page wrote to his children while serving as a representative to the first U.S. 
Congress, mainly express homesickness. Yet the editorial introduction to the 
letters, written by Rosewell Page, who was John Page’s grandson (and Thomas 
Nelson Page’s brother) focuses instead on Page’s brief mention of his “negro 
body servant”: “He calls his slaves ‘people’, instead of slaves, confirming the 
statement made by Thomas Nelson Page, that except in legal documents, 
such was the name applied by the old Virginians to their negroes.”*° 
Remarkably, these letters, which provide no discussion of plantation life, are 
offered as proof that slavery was a benevolent system of caretaking. 

Several months earlier, letters in same column had provided a very 
different portrait of slavery. Without any introductory material, the col- 
umn included two letters between Joel W. Marshall and his father Colonel 
James P. Marshall, which discuss a wide variety of commodities: wheat, 
horses, people. “Six hundred dollars had been offered for Richard and was 
refused,” Marshall writes.*’ More remarkably the column also includes a 
letter from “Old uncle Caesar” addressed to “Dear Master.” The letter 
requests that Marshall “remember him” to his family reflecting, “I never 
expect to see them again but hope to hear from them,” and “I never expect 
to see them again, but hope to meet them in heaven.”*” Caesar employs 
conventional epistolary rhetoric when he offers his letter as compensatory 
for corporeal presence. However, in his repeated acknowledgment that he 
will never see his family again, the letter also subtly asserts his recognition 
of the fact that he is less a letter writer than he is an economic object whose 
transport it is the business of most Virginia correspondence to navigate. 
Caesar’s is a story about Virginia letters the surface of which we have only 
begun to scratch, and while old trunks undeniably contain many fewer 
letters written by enslaved Virginians than they do planters, such texts will 
necessarily enrich our understanding of eighteenth-century life and the 
unique ways that epistolary writing envisioned it. 
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PART II 


Jeffersonian Virginia 


CHAPTER 8 


Thomas Jefferson 
Jason Robles 


Well versed in classical rhetoric — perhaps the most well-read man of the 
American Enlightenment — Thomas Jefferson was a devoted /ittérateur. At 
the pinnacle of his literary life, his personal library contained more than 
seven thousand carefully catalogued volumes, organized according to 
Francis Bacon’s taxonomy of human knowledge. Jefferson’s contributions 
to Virginia literature in the period between the Declaration of Independence 
and his death exactly fifty years later are nothing short of remarkable: one 
full-length book (Notes on the State of Virginia); a revealing but rather 
incomplete autobiography; a few short philosophical forays; scores of 
public reports, messages, and addresses; and thousands of personal 
missives." 
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If one thing is constant in Jefferson’s writings — and in the Jeffersonian 
mind more broadly — it is the theme of incompleteness: likely driven by 
some presentiment of loss, but most definitely by a perpetual desire to 
recover, to refine, and to protect. Jefferson seemed rarely satisfied with 
things: from his constant revisions to Notes on the State of Virginia to his 
voracious appetite for knowledge (evidenced in large part by the steady 
growth of his personal library) to the continual modifications he made to 
Monticello. Constantly on the cusp of perfection, Jefferson was always 
approaching some ideal, forever touching the horizon, continually improv- 
ing, perpetually becoming.* 

Throughout his life, Jefferson was concerned with shaping, if not 
controlling, as much of the world as he could.’ The precise reasons for 
his preoccupation with power and control are as complex as they are 
uncertain. Perhaps this seemingly insatiable desire to expand horizons is 
attributable to the lessons he learned from the men who mentored him 
from an early age: his father, the Reverend James Maury, and George 
Wythe, among other affectionate pedagogues. 
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Coupled with those lessons in affectionate pedagogy was a powerful 
sense of loss, something Jefferson seems to have harbored since childhood 
(and something that would haunt him his entire adult life). Most notable 
among Jefferson’s losses are the death of his father, Peter Jefferson, in 1757; 
the terrible fire at Shadwell in 1770 that claimed Jefferson’s first home; the 
loss of his children (six were born, but only two survived beyond child- 
hood); the near loss of a dear friend, John Adams, in the election of 1800; 
and the most destructive loss Jefferson endured, the death of his wife 
Martha in 1782. 

The Shadwell fire took something invaluable from Jefferson. It wasn’t so 
much the loss of the house that troubled him — Jefferson seems not to have 
been terribly bothered by the sentimental or monetary losses incurred by 
the fire — as it was the loss of his books. In a letter written to John Page in 
the aftermath of the fire, Jefferson laments the loss of the house, but 
clarifies that money was not what mattered: “On a reasonable estimate, I 
calculate the cost of the books to have been £200. sterling. Would to God it 
had been the money, then had it never cost me a sigh!” The fire had 
claimed most of Jefferson’s books and personal papers. His effects had been 
reduced to ashes; they were “gone, and like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
leave not a trace behind.”* 

Jefferson’s reference to Shakespeare’s Tempest is telling, as he unknow- 
ingly anticipates the turbulent trials and figurative tempests he would 
endure in public and in private for the rest of his days. In the penultimate 
act of Shakespeare’s play, Prospero concludes the wedding masque; the 
pageant draws to a close and Prospero’s magic fades into nothing. The 
pageantry of life, “the baseless fabric of this vision,” will inevitably fade, 
must fade. In time, everything else in the world — the seemingly permanent 
and everlasting things: the “cloud capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, the 
solemn temples, the great globe itself” — will also dissolve into nothingness. 
The words, the deeds, the lives of great men and women — all will decay, all 
will dissolve into death, for life is inevitably “rounded with a sleep.” 

Understandably devastated by the loss, Jefferson dramatizes the destruc- 
tion of the Shadwell fire through his own account and with the invocation 
of Prospero. Though brief and easily overlooked, the reference to Prospero 
and the “insubstantial pageant” of life is hyperbolic. Cognizant of the 
overstatement when he chose his words, the letter to Page foreshadows 
Jefferson’s future: after 1770, he would be caught up in the politics of 
revolution for the better part of two decades and would be embroiled in 
political controversy for the rest of his life, which helps explain why he 
routinely referred to politics and public life as tempestuous. 
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As the storms of revolution subsided, Jefferson shifted his attention to 
cultivating domestic bliss at Monticello. Writing to James Monroe in May 
1782, he rehearsed his reasons for bowing out of public life as the new 
Republic was just beginning to take its place on the world stage. The 
imagery Jefferson conjures up is remarkable. After an examination of his 
heart to determine “whether it were thoroughly cured of every principle of 
political ambition,” Jefferson concludes that he is well within his “right to 
withdraw.” His desires are clear: he wishes to retire to the pastoral, to leave 
the turbulence of public life behind. Yet the fact that Jefferson wavers 
between desire and duty — between the appeal of abandoning politics and 
devoting himself whole heartedly to his family and a life of the mind — 
and the sense that he must justify his decision repeatedly to numerous 
correspondents suggests that he was not entirely comfortable with his 
decision. 

Jefferson often relied on rhetorical devices to make his point, and the 
missive to Monroe is no exception. Much of the letter reads like a lawyerly 
defense of his decision to decline a seat in the Virginia Assembly. In a 
brilliant juxtaposition of “public service and private misery” — the con- 
joined twins of American political life — Jefferson does more than simply 
state his case for early retirement. “I have not the vanity,” he says, “to count 
myself among those whom the state would think worth oppressing with 
perpetual service ... I am persuaded that having hitherto dedicated to 
them the whole of the active and useful part of my life I shall be permitted 
to pass the rest in mental quiet.” Jefferson was a writer who chose his words 
carefully, and he was conscious of the effect they would have. In this case, 
the suggestion that public service is tantamount to slavery was no accident — 
though perhaps a bit ironic, given the reality of literal bondage at the time. 
That Jefferson speaks of his “right of renunciation” and, in the same 
breath, makes what appears to be an unintentional metaphorical move to 
equate elected office with the slave’s shackles is curious, to say the least. 
Jefferson starts out with a potentially useful juxtaposition at the beginning 
of the letter, but comes perilously close to risking absurdity by the end. 
Surely none of this was lost on Monroe. 

The next tempest Jefferson would endure — a storm rivaled, perhaps, 
only by the Federalist “reign of witches” in the 1790s — came on the heels of 
his first “retirement” from public life.” On May 8, 1782, the Jeffersons 
welcomed their sixth child, Lucy Elizabeth, into the world. Frequent 
pregnancies had taken their toll on Martha’s already frail body: she was 
routinely ill throughout their marriage, had miscarried several times, and 
was possibly diabetic. This pregnancy was particularly stressful, and 
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Martha never recovered in the months after Lucy’s birth. As she lay dying, 
Jefferson stood a vigilant sentinel over his wife, holding her hand, comfort- 
ing her. The two had long shared a love for Laurence Sterne and would 
often take turns reading aloud from Tristram Shandy. In her final days, 
Jefferson was either at her bedside or in the adjacent room composing (and 
recomposing) what would become Notes on the State of Virginia. 

As summer slowly gave way to autumn, Martha’s condition deteriorated 
rapidly. One day in early September, too tired and weak to read aloud, 
Martha began to transcribe a prescient passage from Sterne: “Time wastes 
too fast,” she wrote, “every letter I trace tells me with what rapidity life 
follows my pen. The days and hours of it are flying over our heads like 
clouds of a windy day never to return[.] everything presses on.” But when 
she could not muster enough strength to finish the passage, Jefferson 
completed the transcription for her in his own hand: “and every time I 
kiss thy hand to bid adieu, every absence which follows it, are preludes to 
that eternal separation which we are shortly to make!” 

That eternal separation was nearer perhaps than Jefferson realized. Four 
months after Lucy’s birth, on the morning of September 6, 1782, Martha 
Jefferson succumbed, her husband by her side until the very end. One of 
the few extant pieces of writing in Martha’s hand, Jefferson cherished the 
transcription from Sterne for the rest of his life. Tucked away in his desk 
drawer and wrapped around a lock of his wife’s hair, the paper was 
eventually discovered by Jefferson’s first born, Patsy, upon his passing in 
1826. 

In the days and months following his wife’s death, a grief-stricken 
Jefferson rode the grounds of Monticello daily on horseback, Patsy in 
tow as his “constant companion.”® These therapeutic rides did little to 
ease Jefferson’s pain. The Shadwell fire had stripped Jefferson of something 
seemingly irreplaceable; this time, life had dealt him an almost fatal blow. 
To say that Martha’s death had left him forlorn would be to understate the 
totality of Jefferson’s grief. Clearly he was distraught, but this was no 
ordinary grieving widower (if there is such a thing). Family and friends 
described Jefferson’s behavior in varying terms, though there was some 
consensus: he was inconsolable, barricaded within his walls, and he simply 
couldn’t come to terms with the terrible loss. 

Jefferson had a knack for being able to convey complex ideas and 
emotions with brevity and poignancy. His own recollection of Martha’s 
death is no exception. Writing to her sister, Elizabeth, he describes his 
forlornness with stark clarity: “This miserable kind of existence is really too 
burdensome to be borne, and were it not for the infidelity of deserting the 
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sacred charge left me, I could not wish its continuance a moment ... All 
my plans of comfort and happiness reversed by a single event and nothing 
answering in prospect before me but a gloom unbrightened with one 
chearful expectation.”? Fond of aphorism, with a tendency toward hyper- 
bole, Jefferson’s words are no exaggeration in this instance. 

Martha’s passing cast a dark shadow over her husband; his gloom would 
indeed remain unbrightened for some time. The pastoral republican vision 
Jefferson had constructed atop his “little mountain,” a vision of domestic 
bliss in an impenetrable sphere of peace and tranquility, had been shattered 
in what seemed like an instant. He had retired from the public sphere in 
order to realize that vision and to pursue a life of the mind for the rest of his 
days. Monticello was Jefferson’s own creation, a place where he could seek 
refuge from the tumults of the political world, a place where he could seek 
solace among family and friends. “All my wishes end,” he wrote to George 
Gilmer in 1787, “where I hope my days will end, at Monticello.”*° Much 
like the bucolic plantation of Clarens in Rousseau’s celebrated epistolary 
novel Julie, Monticello was Jefferson’s republican idyll. He spent years 
constructing (and reconstructing) a pastoral backdrop against which the 
bonds of community and family would be forged. Just as Wolmar’s artifice 
ensures that the Alpine estate at Clarens functions flawlessly and with an 
almost natural rhythm, Jefferson’s Monticello marked time perfectly by 
the beat of his own mental metronome. 

The irony, of course, is that Monticello would remain forever open to 
others, which reveals Jefferson’s simultaneous desire to avoid the perils of 
public life and his desire to be more than a private Epicurean.” Indeed, 
Jefferson would return to public life no fewer than five times in the next 
forty-four years, and he never ceased to welcome new burdens in the form 
of regular visitors, those seeking sage advice, and, of course, his affectionate 
charges. 

Jefferson’s first retirement from public life would be short lived. In late 
November 1782, he received word from James Madison that President 
Washington wished him to serve as Minister Plenipotentiary to France. 
Reflecting on the diplomatic appointment some thirty-nine years later, 
Jefferson remarked that he “had two months before that lost the cherished 
companion of my life, in whose affections, unabated on both sides, I had 
lived the last ten years in unchequered happiness. With the public interests, 
the state of my mind concurred in recommending the change of scene 
proposed; and I accepted the appointment, and left Monticello on the 
19th. of Dec. 1782.”* 
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Jefferson’s romantic, pastoral vision had been eclipsed. It turns out that, 
in the days and weeks following the most terrible loss of his life, Jefferson 
discovered his heart had not been cured of “every principle of political 
ambition,” as he had suggested to Monroe some five months before. 
Jefferson still harbored a flame of political ambition, though the intensity 
of that fire is difficult to gauge. One thing is clear: he needed to escape 
Monticello’s walls, where the vivid memory of his wife lingered like a late- 
summer afterglow and where the shadows of several new women would 
torment him in the years to come.” 
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If one thing is typical of Jefferson’s writings, it is the persistent presence of 
passion coupled with cool, calculated reason. Jefferson’s embrace of the 
duality of passion and reason, romanticism and rationality, was deliberate. 
Nowhere is this more apparent than the famous missive to Maria Cosway 
in 1786. In the so-called Head and Heart letter, Jefferson intimates the 
indispensability of affect in social and political matters. Following Head’s 
admonition that “Everything in this world is matter of calculation,” Heart 
rejoins: “Morals were too essential to the happiness of man to be risked on 
the uncertain combinations of the head. She [Nature] laid their foundation 
therefore in sentiment, not in science .. . If our country, when pressed with 
wrongs at the point of the beyond, had been governed by its head instead of 
its hearts, where should we have been now? Hanging on a gallows as high as 
Haman’s.”"* 

Reason taught Jefferson that very little, if anything, in this world could 
endure. Jefferson refused to embrace such a cold, calculating worldview 
and instead deferred to reason’s counterpart, sensibility. While Head 
advises against entangling relationships and eschews solicitude, Heart 
tends toward sociability. Indeed, as he had learned from Pascal, “Heart 
has reasons for which Reason knows nothing.”” Jefferson recognized and 
appreciated, if not overindulged, this sentiment throughout his life, parti- 
cularly during his sojourn in France. 

Heart’s reference to the gallows is no accident, and Jefferson’s allitera- 
tion on the letter “h” serves a powerful purpose: when read aloud, the 
constant repetition of the soft “h” invites the speaker to mimic panicked 
respiration — a labored, pant-like exhaling that bespeaks exhaustion and 
fright, the sort associated with unthinkable terror. The rhetorical move- 
ment of Jefferson’s Heart is almost palpable to the reader: what begins as a 
cool, unimpassioned statement of fact — the heart at rest — ends in anxious 
frenzy, a rapid pulse in anticipation of the hangman’s noose. When read as 
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an allegory with important moral and political themes, Heart’s audience 
should feel frightened by the looming prospect of the gallows, both real 
and metaphorical. 

Though the dialogue borders on the flirtatious, Jefferson’s missive is 
anything but a romantic overture."© The letter is a masterfully crafted 
dialogue — made more impressive by the fact that the right-handed 
Jefferson composed it entirely with his left hand after fracturing his wrist 
in a fall. The dialogue abounds with carefully constructed and precisely 
placed literary devices, and nothing about the exchange is haphazard or ill- 
conceived, though Jefferson’s ultimate message is rather elusive (and 
allusive): Head seems to get its way more often than not. In ordinary 
times, reason ought to prevail in the public sphere, but in affairs of the 
heart, the head holds no sway. When properly balanced, Head and Heart 
counsel moderation and warn against excessive passion. Like Rousseau, 
Jefferson accepted the teachings of the Epicureans: the passions were 
perfectly natural impulses, which could neither be restrained nor left 
unchecked; rather, the passions must be put into the service of reason 
through moderation. Still, finding the mean between excessive sentimen- 
tality and implacable reason was easier said than done. 

While the political scene in Paris had not yet turned violent, the storms 
of revolution (and the tides of terror) were gathering by the spring of 1789. 
Jefferson had prepared to leave France but postponed his departure to 
witness the Estates-General convene in May. Thirty-two years later, he 
would recall details of the proceedings with the objectivity of an impartial 
reporter. But Jefferson’s narrative in the Autobiography is anything but 
disinterested journalism. Replete with pertinent facts, the account reads 
more like an editorial — one that calls to mind images he had evoked in 
Notes, as well as some of the scathing remarks he made in personal missives 
throughout the 1790s. At Versailles, the debates of the “Noblesse were 
impassioned and tempestuous,” while those “of the commons were tem- 
perate, rational and inflexibly firm.”'” 

Though likely exaggerated, such a stark division serves a useful rhetorical 
purpose. Jefferson tended to offer clear, black-and-white delineations, even 
when shades of grey were clearly discernible. His portrayal of French 
politics informed his characterization (or caricature) of politics on the 
other side of the Atlantic: if the monarch and his sympathizers at 
Versailles were the scourge of the French commons, then surely it wasn’t 
a stretch to identify Federalist “monocrats” as the bane of American 
republicans. His political prose during the Washington and Adams admin- 
istrations was characteristically passionate — always amplified, at times 
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fervent — and he seemed routinely to dismiss his own teachings from the 
missive to Maria Cosway. 
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If Jefferson was aware of the constant interplay between reason and passion 
in the head and heart, he was also well attuned to the chemistry between 
sound and sensibility in the written and spoken word. When he composed, 
he kept that chemistry, that “circumstance which gives harmony to English 
prose and laws to those who make it,” in mind."* Coming after the 
contentious election of 1800, Jefferson’s First Inaugural Address is a 
touchstone of American political prose of the non-invective variety. His 
diction has a richness and charm befitting a man who had just emerged 
victorious from an acrimonious election — a revolution, he would later 
recall, “not effected ... by the sword ... but by the rational and peaceable 
instrument of reform, the suffrage of the people.””? Just two years prior, 
Jefferson had cast the country’s political plight in terms of the occult: “A 
little patience,” he wrote to John Taylor, “and we shall see the [Federalist] 
reign of witches pass over, their spells dissolve, and the people, recovering 
their true sight, restore their government to its true principles.”*° In less 
evocative terms: Republican virtue had triumphed over Federalist vice and 
Jefferson was now ready to assume a humble pose before the people. 

And that is exactly what he did. Jefferson humbles himself in the Senate 
chamber on March 4, 1801: “Called upon to undertake the duties of the 
first executive,” he announces, “I ... declare a sincere consciousness that 
the task is above my talents, and that I approach it with those anxious and 
awful presentiments which the greatness of my charge and the weakness of 
my powers so justly inspire.” It is possible that Jefferson’s initial apprehen- 
sion is sincere: the magnitude of his undertaking should not be under- 
estimated, and his audience has every reason to suspect that the task at 
hand is indeed beyond his talents. Thus, the aporetic opening makes sense. 

It is more likely, however, that Jefferson was being disingenuous as he 
prepared to take the oath of office, that he might have been deploying 
dubitatio, and for good reason: he wanted to lead his listeners — his 
countrymen — to a particular place. Both periodic structure and momen- 
tum complement the aporia of the opening lines: Jefferson leads his 
listeners out of the darkness, from the “contest of opinion through which 
we have passed” — the election of 1800, specifically, but also the vitupera- 
tive, highly charged atmosphere of the Adams administration — and into 
the metaphorical light. Light and keen eyesight are perennial political 
metaphors, and Jefferson is quick to capitalize on both. He sees what the 
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people see: “When I contemplate these transcendent objects, and see the 
honour, the happiness, and the hopes of this beloved country committed 
to the issue and the auspices of this day, I shrink from the contemplation 
and humble myself before the magnitude of the undertaking.” 

The new president’s humility might have been genuine, but the ambiva- 
lence he expressed about his abilities was surely feigned. Jefferson would 
tone down the rhetoric by 1801: “We are all republicans, we are all 
federalists,” he urged in an ostensibly conciliatory tone. The storms of 
the 1790s had subsided, the “din of politics” had calmed (for a time at 
least), and he was looking toward a future in which republicans and 
federalists could “unite with one heart and one mind,” one where 
Republicans and Federalists might comingle in concord, but one in 
which Jeffersonian Republicans ought decidedly to be at the helm of the 
ship of state, to use one of his favorite metaphors.” 

Now that true Republican principles had been recovered, and Federalist 
witchery was all but exorcized, republicanism and federalism — two sides of 
the same coin, in Jefferson’s mind — could coexist.” Jefferson was com- 
mitted to those twin principles, but his call for compromise reads like a 
rhetorical sleight of hand, an oratorical magician’s move revealed not in the 
speech itself, but in the words he put to paper. The move — the “burn” in 
magic parlance — was unintentional: Jefferson wrote “republicans and 
federalists,” but various newspapers took license to reprint the phrase as 
“Republicans and Federalists,” thus attributing to the speech a degree of 
reconciliation and moderation Jefferson may not have intended.” 
Moderation, caution, and simplicity were the orders of the day, but it is 
difficult to see Jefferson renouncing a principled opposition to something 
he believed was antithetical to the political creed of the people. Tolerating 
“an error of opinion” was one thing; embracing an ideology that tended 
toward monarchy — “a government of wolves over sheep,” he told 
Madison — was something altogether different.** 

The difficulty lies not only in Jefferson’s regular recourse to passionate 
expression, but also in the intractability of Federalist and Republican 
politics. While he always promoted a balance between reason and passion, 
Jefferson was a sentimental man who strove to control and improve things 
around him, a man perpetually preoccupied with transformation, rebuild- 
ing, reaffirmation. He appears to have tamed his hasty proclivity for 
passion in the First Inaugural, but his private correspondence belies 
those public professions. Given the political tumult of the 1790s — and 
given that Jefferson’s followers played a part equal to (if not greater than) 
Alexander Hamilton’s minions — it is possible to view President Jefferson as 
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mercurial. Understood in context, it makes more sense to see the Jefferson 
of the First Inaugural not as variable and inconstant, but as a sensible 
statesman, a consummate political actor who foreshadows Emerson’s self- 
reliant man. 
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Though he remained wrapped in a silhouette of sentimentality for the rest 
of his life, Jefferson’s romanticism did not blind him to the perils of relying 
too heavily on the heart’s impulses. Six years before his death, he would 
once again confront the terrible reality of slavery and the compromise that 
stemmed the swelling tide of civil war. In a chilling letter to Representative 
John Holmes of Maine, Jefferson warns of the dangers associated with too 
great a reliance on passion improperly restrained. Having extracted himself 
from politics, Jefferson was content in 1820 “to be a passenger in our bark 
to the shore from which I am not distant.”” Jefferson routinely deployed 
meteorological and maritime images in his moral and political writings, 
but the nautical reference on this occasion is particularly illuminating — 
and haunting. 

Later that same year, Jefferson would characterize the struggle for free- 
dom in apprehensive terms; “the boisterous sea of liberty is never without a 
wave,” he wrote to Richard Rush.** Both accent and alliteration in the 
famous phrase call to mind the image of a vessel withstanding swells on 
high and turbulent seas, the constant rise and fall of the ship from crest to 
trough. In contrast, Jefferson’s language in the letter to Holmes initially 
suggests a smooth sail on a long journey to the distant, metaphorical shore 
of death: the sea might have been perilous in the past — it would remain so 
for future generations — but now, in the autumn of Jefferson’s life, gales 
had given way to gentle breezes, the sea is glassy, and all he can anticipate is 
his eventual disembarkment on a not-so-distant shore. 

At first glance, the image of the bark is unremarkable: it could signify 
smooth sailing on a metaphorical political sea, a voyage both promising 
and potentially perilous. Against the backdrop of slavery, however, the 
bark denotes disquietude; it is a forewarning. Given that a three-masted 
cargo carrier was more maneuverable, safer for transoceanic travel, and 
cheaper to build than a full-rigged ship, the image in this case might stand 
for prudence and caution. But the bark also denotes compromise, deadly 
compromise. Jefferson was savvy enough to see that compromise was an 
inescapable feature of politics, that opponents had to be mollified from 
time to time. Yet he was also aware of the dangers that lurked behind 
obstinacy and continual concession. The country had confronted and 
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compromised on the slavery question too many times already: Philadelphia 
in 1776, the Constitution and Northwest Ordinance in 1787, and the 
“momentous [Missouri] question” that, Jefferson said, was “like a fire 
bell in the night,” which “awakened and filled me with terror.” Jefferson 
was so concerned with the compromise of 1820 that he “considered it at 
once as the knell of the Union.” “It is hushed, indeed, for the moment,” he 
warned. “But this is a reprieve only, not a final sentence.”*” 

In the context of antebellum anxiety — secession loomed on the horizon 
long before the first shots were fired at Fort Sumter — those ostensibly 
hyperbolic images of destruction and death, the fire bell and the death 
knell, lose their literary shock value and begin to take on a subtler hue; 
given the gravity of the compromise, the similes are pushed almost to the 
boundary of understatement. Jefferson’s bark signifies more than a treacher- 
ous transatlantic passage; it denotes the dismemberment of the Union: the 
vessel that delivered more than half a million Africans into bondage in the 
Americas would also be the bark that ferried the country to its final shore. 

But the bark was not always a harbinger of doom. Eight years before 
being stirred from his slumber by the slavery question, Jefferson had 
renewed his correspondence with John Adams. The friendship began in 
the throes of revolution in the summer of ’76, when Adams and Jefferson 
were assigned to the committee charged with drafting the Declaration of 
Independence. Adams, an admirer of Jefferson’s rhetorical prowess — he 
greatly admired the Summary View of the Rights of British America — 
deferred, along with Franklin, Sherman, and Livingston, to the 
Virginian’s pen in the drafting process. Afterward, Jefferson and Adams 
would develop a deep and abiding friendship, fractured temporarily by the 
tumult of the 1790s, but never fully dissolved. 

Following Jefferson’s election to the presidency in 1800, their corre- 
spondence was silenced. By 1812, after time had a chance to heal the 
wounds politics had so savagely inflicted (and after a bit of prodding by 
Benjamin Rush), Adams and Jefferson were ready to rekindle their friend- 
ship. Theirs was no ordinary acquaintance, but a camaraderie that occa- 
sioned one of the finest epistolary exchanges in the history of American 
literature. Responding to Adams’s New Years Day inquiry in 1812, 
Jefferson took the opportunity to revitalize a familiar metaphor. 
Transported back in time to 1776, Jefferson recalls when he and Adams 
toiled side by side in the Congress. “Laboring always at the same oar,” he 
recollects, “with some wave ever ahead threatening to overwhelm us and 
yet passing harmless under our bark, we knew not how, we rode through 
the storm with heart and hand, and made a happy port.”** Now, in the 
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soothing sunlight of retirement — but also in the gathering storm of a 
second struggle for independence — Jefferson’s bark is something of a safe 
haven: during the Revolution, waves on the boisterous sea of liberty passed 
harmlessly beneath the boat, a boat that was sustained, as it were, by those 
enduring bonds of affection that extend across time and space. Lonely 
indeed would have been that bark absent a dear friend, for, as he had 
declared to Maria Cosway in a tenor not unlike his later letters to Adams, 
“Friendship is precious, not only in the shade, but in the sunshine of life.”” 
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Jefferson’s reluctance to accept that his Autobiography mattered to the 
country bespeaks more than humility. He downplayed the significance of 
his public achievements.*° Nevertheless, there lies beneath the Virginian’s 
seemingly impenetrable facade an Aristotelian magnanimity that his public 
persona seems to belie. In truth, Jefferson was the magnanimous man 
Aristotle lauded in the Ethics — the virtuous (though certainly imperfect), 
measured man, the golden mean between two extremes of idealism and 
realism. An alternative would be to cast Jefferson as the consummate 
Shakespearean Machiavel: a postured public man with a carefully guarded 
(and rarely revealed) private side — a private side that has been increasingly 
illuminated in recent years. 

Regardless of what the Jeffersonian legacy is, one thing is certain: the life 
and literary mind of the author of the Declaration of Independence and the 
Statute of Virginia for Religious Freedom, and Father of the University of 
Virginia, endures in death. Jefferson’s life was “rounded with a sleep” on 
July 4, 1826, and the words John Adams purportedly uttered that day on his 
own deathbed proved prescient: though he had passed hours before his 
counterpart at Quincy, Thomas Jefferson would survive in many ways. 
Prospero’s magic might have faded — all things inevitably must — but 
Jefferson’s literary allure would live on. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Notes on the State of Virginia 
Kevin J. Hayes 


Thomas Jefferson’s Notes on the State of Virginia represents Virginia 
literature at its best. Since its initial release, the book has garnered a 
significant critical and historical reputation. It has been called the greatest 
American book of the eighteenth century, the best work of natural history 
in American literature, and the finest book about Virginia ever written. 
Richard Beale Davis called it “one of the great American books by almost 
any standard.”* Whenever talk turns to Notes on the State of Virginia, it 
seems, superlatives abound. Not only is the book an outstanding literary 
work, but it is also a cultural icon representing a rich cross section of 
themes, issues, and ideas prevalent in American culture during the late 
eighteenth century. In addition, Notes on the State of Virginia is a highly 
personal book. It reflects Jefferson’s unique vision for both Virginia and 
the nation. 

Before writing Notes on the State of Virginia, Jefferson had been collect- 
ing books and manuscripts devoted to Virginia’s legal and political history. 
He also recorded many other facts in the form of miscellaneous hand- 
written notes. Years later he explained, “I had always made it a practice 
whenever an opportunity occurred of obtaining any information of our 
country, which might be of use to me in any station public or private, to 
commit it to writing. These memoranda were on loose papers, bundled up 
without order, and difficult of recurrence when I had occasion for a 
particular one.”* 

There’s no telling when Jefferson might have given these random notes 
coherence, but the curiosity of the French regarding the United States, 
their new ally, motivated him to assemble his notes and broaden his 
research. In 1780, Francois Marbois, secretary of the French legation at 
Philadelphia, circulated questionnaires regarding all thirteen states among 
delegates to the Continental Congress. Joseph Jones, then serving with 
Virginia’s Congressional delegation, understood the importance of 
answering Marbois’s queries and passed them along to the person best 
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qualified to respond: Thomas Jefferson. Answering these queries gave 
Jefferson an excellent opportunity to assemble his voluminous notes and 
make sense of them.’ 

By the third week of December 1781, Jefferson had completed a satis- 
factory draft, had the manuscript copied, and had sent one copy to 
Marbois. Almost as soon as he put Marbois’s copy in the mail, he began 
tinkering with his own, revising and expanding its contents, a process he 
would continue over the next few years. Before he left Virginia in October 
1783 to serve in the Confederation Congress, Jefferson made a fair copy of 
his manuscript, but he still kept revising it. The surviving manuscript of 
Notes on the State of Virginia reveals his process of revision. He made 
numerous changes by inscribing brief passages between the lines. 
Lengthier revisions he wrote on slips of paper, which he pasted atop the 
canceled passages they replaced. He further expanded his text by compos- 
ing additional insertions on separate slips of paper, which he pasted tab- 
like to the edges of individual leaves. These manuscript tabs must be 
unfolded to read the manuscript properly.* 

After significantly expanding his text, Jefferson realized his work had 
become more than merely answers to a set of queries. It was emerging as a 
work of considerable importance. He had given his friend the Marquis de 
Chastellux a copy of the same version he sent Marbois, but after spending 
two years elaborating his text, he felt like disowning the earlier version. He 
wrote Chastellux, warning him away from what he had originally given 
him: “I must caution you to distrust information from my answers to 
Monstr. de Marbois’ queries. I have lately had a little leisure to revise them. 
I found some things should be omitted many corrected, and more supplied 
and enlarged. They are swelled nearly to treble bulk.”* These comments 
reveal the extent of Jefferson’s revisions. He expanded the manuscript to 
such an extent that it had grown to three times the size of the version he had 
originally completed for Marbois. 

Despite the length of the expanded version, Notes on the State of Virginia 
is structured much as the original version was structured, that is, as a set of 
responses to a set of queries. Each chapter addresses a specific query, 
though Jefferson’s answers often extend far beyond the scope of each 
query. The structure effectively masks the amount of thought he put 
into its organization. In the preface to the first London edition, he assumed 
a nonchalant pose, characterizing the work as merely a set of answers to a 
list of questions: “The following Notes were written in Virginia in the year 
1781, and somewhat corrected and enlarged in the winter of 1782, in answer 
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to Queries proposed to the Author, by a Foreigner of Distinction, then 
residing among us.”° 

Jefferson’s statement reinforces what the book’s structure implies, that 
the queries being answered are the same ones Marbois had asked. They 
were not. The organization of Marbois’s original questionnaire differs 
significantly from the organization of Notes on the State of Virginia. As 
Jefferson composed his work, he greatly revised Marbois’s original ques- 
tionnaire, collapsing multiple queries into single ones in some cases and 
expanding single ones into multiple queries in others.” 

The first query in Marbois’s list asks about colonial charters, the second 
about the current state constitution, and the third about state boundaries. 
Recognizing that the object of the third query made for a better opening, 
Jefferson combined Marbois’s first two queries into one and shifted them 
to the middle of his book. Removing these two from the top of the list, he 
let himself start his work with what had been the subject of Marbois’s third 
query: boundaries. 

“Virginia is bounded on the East by the Atlantic”: so begins Jefferson’s 
answer to the first query in Notes on the State of Virginia. Jefferson’s 
opening echoes Captain John Smith’s Map of Virginia, which begins 
similarly: “Virginia is a Country in America that lyeth between the degrees 
of 34 and 44 of the north latitude. The bounds thereof on the East side are 
the great Ocean.”® Like Smith’s, Jefferson’s opening not only establishes 
the physical boundaries that circumscribe Virginia, but also established the 
parameters that define the book. Jefferson thus created a parallel between 
the geographical space of Virginia and the textual space of his book. 
Making the issue of boundaries his first subject, he reveals his personality, 
as well. His desire to establish boundaries before proceeding reflects his 
personal need to exert control over his subject. 

By making the Atlantic Ocean his first boundary, Jefferson distinguishes 
the New World from the Old, hence emphasizing its uniqueness. Upon 
precisely delineating the other boundaries, he computes the total area of 
Virginia. To illustrate its size, he indulges in a little jingoistic breast- 
beating. By his calculations, Virginia is one-third larger than Great 
Britain and Ireland put together. Completing his answer to this query, 
he briefly lists the charters, grants, and other agreements that had created 
the present boundaries of the state. 

Marbois’s sixth query asks about Virginia geography. He expected a 
“notice of the Counties Cities Townships Villages Rivers Rivulets and how 
far they are navigable. Cascades Caverns Mountains Productions Trees 
Plants Fruits and other natural Riches.”? Jefferson recognized that this single 
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query demanded far more information than could be manageably contained 
within a single answer. He split it into five separate queries. Virginia’s rivers, 
for instance, deserved a chapter of their own. Jefferson made it his second. 

The names of the first five rivers he discusses sound familiar to anyone 
cognizant of Virginia geography: James, Chickahominy, Rivanna, York, 
Potomac. The chapter also mentions the Ohio River. Though Virginia had 
ceded all territory north of the Ohio to the United States, the land that now 
forms West Virginia and Kentucky still belonged to Virginia, so the 
inclusion of the Ohio among Virginia’s rivers is perfectly justifiable. 
Besides, few can quibble with Jefferson’s description of the Ohio River. 
Though he had never seen it himself, he synthesized the accounts of those 
who had into one grand pronouncement: “The O/io is the most beautiful 
river on earth.”"° Jefferson’s hyperbolic statement provides one of many 
links between Notes on the State of Virginia and the promotion literature of 
colonial Virginia. 

Developing the chapter, Jefferson names other rivers further west. He 
includes a long discussion of the Mississippi, which he calls “one of the 
principal channels of future commerce for the country.” Since his answer 
to the first query had identified the Mississippi as the western boundary of 
Virginia, the inclusion of it could be justified, too. By no means did 
Jefferson stop this chapter at the Mississippi. Next, he mentioned the 
Missouri, a river which could open “channels of extensive communication 
with the western and north-western country.” Before concluding the next 
paragraph, he was considering waterways that could reach as far as Sante Fe 
and Mexico City." 

Over its course, Jefferson’s second chapter becomes the antithesis of his 
first. After establishing his boundaries in the initial chapter, he breaks them 
in the following one to expand the reach of Virginia across North America 
to the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean. Describing Virginia, 
Jefferson not only recalled its past, but also anticipated its future. In the 
beginning, all of North America was Virginia. Such had been the gist of 
Virginia histories from Captain John Smith to William Stith. Lamenting 
territory lost to other colonies was already a commonplace of Virginia 
historiography. In the historical account that prefaces the History of the 
Dividing Line, William Byrd shows how New York had once been part of 
Virginia and laments the loss: “Another Limb lopt off from Virginia was 
New-York, which the Dutch seized very unfairly, on pretence of having 
purchas’d it from Captain Hudson, the first Discoverer.”"* Notes on the 
State of Virginia perpetuates this discursive tradition, but Jefferson went 
further than previous Virginia historians. Instead of lamenting the loss, he 
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sought to remedy it. His second chapter looks to the future as it foresees the 
exploration and expansion of the American West. 

Chapter Three in Notes on the States of Virginia consists of a single 
sentence in answer to what had been the thirteenth query in Marbois’s list. 
Supplying a “notice of the best sea-ports of the state, and how big are the 
vessels they can receive,” Jefferson observes, “Having no ports but our 
rivers and creeks, this Query has been answered under the preceding 
one.”'? Why did Jefferson bother to include this one-sentence chapter at 
all? Since he had combined some of Marbois’s other queries together, he 
could have easily subsumed this tiny one with the previous query and 
omitted the short chapter altogether. 

The chapter represents a literary experiment on Jefferson’s part. It may 
have been inspired by Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws, which contained many 
one-sentence chapters.'* Alternatively, he may have had a more belletristic 
source. Laurence Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, which he alludes to elsewhere 
in Notes on the State of Virginia, set a precedent for the short chapter. The 
thirteenth chapter of the second book of Tristram Shandy, for example, is 
only three lines long, and it continues a dialogue that had been taking place 
in the previous chapter. Jefferson’s chapter functions similarly. Taking the 
prefatory query and its one-sentence answer together, this chapter presents 
a dialogue that continues topics discussed in the previous chapter.” 

This one-sentence chapter contributes another literary quality to Notes 
on the State of Virginia: it enhances the work’s verisimilitude by suggesting 
that its author is dutifully answering each of the questions he has been 
asked one by one, even when he has nothing new to say. The nonchalance 
Jefferson affects with this third query is a literary pose that masks the 
deliberate artistry underlying the structure and content of the work. 
Furthermore, this short chapter serves as a fulcrum that balances chapters 
one and two on one side and chapters four and five on the other. Chapters 
four and five also stem from Marbois’s sixth query. Four treats Virginia’s 
mountains, and five discusses its cascades and caverns."® 

The highlight of the fourth chapter is Jefferson’s description of the 
passage of the Potomac through the Blue Ridge mountains. This descrip- 
tion constitutes the most highly crafted literary vignette in Notes on the 
State of Virginia: 

The passage of the Patowmac through the Blue ridge is perhaps one of the 
most stupendous scenes in nature. You stand on a very high point of land. 
On your right comes up the Shenandoah, having ranged along the foot of 


the mountain an hundred miles to seek a vent. On your left approaches the 
Patowmac, in quest of a passage also. In the moment of their junction they 
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rush together against the mountain, rend it asunder, and pass off to the sea. 
The first glance of this scene hurries our senses into the opinion, that this 
earth has been created in time, that the mountains were formed first, that 
the rivers began to flow afterwards, that in this place particularly they have 
been dammed up by the Blue ridge of mountains, and have formed an ocean 
which filled the whole valley; that continuing to rise they have at length 
broken over at this spot, and have torn the mountain down from its summit 
to its base. The piles of rock on each hand, but particularly on the 
Shenandoah, the evident marks of their disrupture and avulsion from 
their beds by the most powerful agents of nature, corroborate the impres- 
sion. But the distant finishing which nature has given to the picture is of a 
very different character. It is a true contrast to the fore-ground. It is as placid 
and delightful, as that is wild and tremendous. For the mountain being 
cloven asunder, she presents to your eye, through the cleft, a small catch of 
smooth blue horizon, at an infinite distance in the plain country, inviting 
you, as it were, from the riot and tumult roaring around, to pass through the 
breach and participate of the calm below. Here the eye ultimately composes 
itself; and that way too the road happens actually to lead. You cross the 
Patowmac above the junction, pass along its side through the base of the 
mountain for three miles, its terrible precipices hanging in fragments over 
you, and within about 20 miles reach Frederic town and the fine country 
around that. This scene is worth a voyage across the Atlantic. Yet here, as in 
the neighbourhood of the natural bridge, are people who have passed their 
lives within half a dozen miles, and have never been to survey these monu- 
ments of a war between rivers and mountains, which must have shaken the 
earth itself to its center.’7 


Using the second person, Jefferson effectively puts the reader within the 
scene. His word picture prefigures the visual techniques of the painters of 
the Hudson River school, who would characteristically depict an indivi- 
dual standing in the foreground of their landscape paintings. Overlooking 
a beautiful vista, the figure is both an observer of the scene and a participant 
in it. Using the second-person pronoun and describing the scene from a 
lofty outlook, Jefferson created much the same effect in words.” 

He enhanced the literary quality of this passage through the use of 
allusion. Some years earlier, he had recorded in his commonplace book 
an epic simile from Ossian that compared the clash of two chieftains on the 
battlefield with the confluence of two great rivers."? Describing two great 
rivers in Notes on the State of Virginia, he used personification to reverse the 
comparison. In his rendering, the confluence of the Potomac and the 
Shenandoah resembles a single combat between two great warriors. In 
addition, his words echo a natural description in Herodotus. Annotating 
his personal copy of Notes on the State of Virginia, he cited the precise 
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section of Herodotus he had in mind and revealed his debt to the ancient 
Greek historian in terms of both diction and ideas expressed. By echoing 
Herodotus, Jefferson paralleled Virginia with ancient Greece and thus 
imbued the local landscape with classical splendor.*° 

Jefferson’s description of the Natural Bridge may be the second most 
memorable part of Notes on the State of Virginia. The subject of the Natural 
Bridge is not really even pertinent to the fifth query, which asks about 
Virginia’s cascades and caverns, but Jefferson included a detailed descrip- 
tion of this, his favorite geographical landmark, in the answer. After care- 
fully delineating its size, providing precise measurements of height, width, 
and thickness, and describing the Natural Bridge in geometrical terms, 
Jefferson expresses what it feels like to crawl atop it and gaze downwards: 
“Though the sides of this bridge are provided in some parts with a parapet 
of fixed rocks, yet few men have resolution to walk to them and look over 
into the abyss. You involuntarily fall on your hands and feet, creep to the 
parapet and peep over it. Looking down from this height about a minute, 
gave me a violent head ach.”*' Over the course of these three sentences, 
Jefferson switches from the third person (“few men”) to the second (“You”) 
to the first (“me”). He thus creates a sense of immediacy, making it seems as 
if the reader has gone from reading about the Natural Bridge to experien- 
cing it in Jefferson’s shoes. 

He balances the description from atop with a view from beneath: 


If the view from the top be painful and intolerable, that from below is 
delightful in an equal extreme. It is impossible for the emotions arising 
from the sublime, to be felt beyond what they are here: so beautiful an 
arch, so light, and springing as it were up to heaven, the rapture of the 
spectator is really indescribable! The fissure continuing narrow, deep, and 
streight for a considerable distance above and below the bridge, opens a short 
but very pleasing view of the North mountain on one side, and Blue ridge on 
the other, at the distance each of them of about five miles.** 


An unusual geological formation, the Natural Bridge derived its beauty not 
only from itself but also from its surroundings. As Jefferson’s description 
suggests, the Natural Bridge was beautiful partly because it framed the 
beauty of the Virginia wilderness. 

To compose this description, Jefferson referred to his memorandum 
books, in which he had described the Natural Bridge upon seeing it for the 
first time.” This early description contains plenty of measurements and 
observations but little emotion. Going from the memorandum books to 
Notes on the State of Virginia, he abbreviated the physical description but 
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enhanced the aesthetic appeal of the Natural Bridge. The delight, the 
rapture, the sublime terror — all were added as he rewrote his description. 

Jefferson’s descriptions of both the passage of the Potomac through the 
mountains and the Natural Bridge come within the first five chapters. 
Eighteen more chapters and nearly two hundred more pages would follow. 
Trying to make sense of Jefferson’s organization, Leo Marx aligned Notes 
on the State of Virginia with another classic work of American literature: 
“The wealth and specificity of the geographical detail in the first part of the 
book conditions our response to what comes later, much as the whaling 
lore in Moby-Dick affects our feelings about the metaphysical quest.”** 
With his early chapters, Jefferson set a high level of expectation. He would 
test his readers’ patience with the very next chapter, “Query VI: 
Productions Mineral Vegetable and Animal,” the longest in the book. 
The chapter length serves a purpose. Jefferson provides an overwhelming 
amount of detail to refute the Comte de Buffon’s notion that animal and 
plant life deteriorates in the New World. His vast amount of information 
reinforces his argument, making it absolutely convincing. 

To sustain the chapter, Jefferson took another cue from Tristram Shandy, 
specifically from Sterne’s famous exclamation: “Digressions, incontestably, 
are the sunshine; — they are the life, the soul of reading!” Through a 
seemingly endless procession of facts and numbers and lists and tables in 
Chapter Six, digressions keep the reader refreshed. Jefferson offers a digres- 
sion on the nature of empirical evidence, an appreciation of Virginia 
naturalist John Clayton, who “enlarged the botanical catalogue as much as 
almost any man who has lived”; and a celebration of the geniuses North 
America has produced in the fields of natural philosophy, astronomy, and 
military science: Benjamin Franklin, David Rittenhouse, and George 
Washington. 

Though these three men do not pertain to the ostensible subject of 
Chapter Six, the natural history of Virginia, they do pertain to Jefferson’s 
argument against Buffon, whose notions about deterioration in the New 
World also applied to man.” To that end, Jefferson could justify including 
another man, one whose words could compare with those of the greatest 
orators of ancient Greece and Rome, Chief Logan. Jefferson had first 
recorded Logan’s famous speech in 1774, when it was starting to circulate 
throughout the American colonies.”® Including it in Notes on the State of 
Virginia, he helped give the speech permanence. It constitutes one of the 
finest examples of Native American oratory ever recorded. Reprinted 
countless times since Notes on the State of Virginia first appeared, it still 
bears repeating: 
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I appeal to any white man to say, if ever he entered Logan’s cabin hungry, 
and he gave him not meat; if ever he came cold and naked, and he clothed 
him not. During the course of the last long and bloody war, Logan remained 
idle in his cabin, an advocate for peace. Such was my love for the whites, that 
my countrymen pointed as they passed, and said, “Logan is the friend of 
white men.” I had even thought to have lived with you, but for the injuries 
of one man. Col. Cresap, the last spring, in cold blood, and unprovoked, 
murdered all the relations of Logan, not sparing even my women and 
children. There runs not a drop of my blood in the veins of any living 
creature. This called on me for revenge. I have sought it: I have killed many: 
Thave fully glutted my vengeance. For my country, I rejoice at the beams of 
peace. But do not harbour a thought that mine is the joy of fear. Logan never 
felt fear. He will not turn on his heel to save his life. Who is there to mourn 
for Logan? Not one.*” 


Though Logan’s speech and all the other digressions threaten the focus of 
Chapter Six, Jefferson subsequently returns to the facts of natural history, 
which reinforce his central argument against Buffon: nature does not 
deteriorate in the New World. As one eighteenth-century reader observed, 
“The ingenious Mr. Jefferson ... in his Notes on the State of Virginia, etc. 
has taken occasion to combat the opinions of Buffon; and seems to have 
fully refuted them both by argument and facts.”** John Dos Passos had 
Chapter Six in mind when he observed, “Notes on Virginia, though 
naturally fragmentary, exhibited the unfolding scientific mind of the 
coming century in all its virgin freshness. You can already scent the open 
air of Darwin’s Cruise of the Beagle.” 

Subsequent queries treat such topics as aboriginal inhabitants, build- 
ings, climate, commerce, counties and towns, laws, manners, manufac- 
tures, military force, population, religion, roads, schools, and the state 
constitution. Given the time and effort Jefferson spent revising Notes on 
the State of Virginia, he could have restructured the work, removing the 
queries and reorganizing its contents into distinct sections and chapters, 
but he did not. He retained the query-and-answer organization to let the 
work resemble a private manuscript communication. Even as he revised 
and expanded his text, he did not necessarily envision it as a published 
work. Rather, he planned to have manuscript copies made for a handful 
of appreciative friends. When its length became too great to keep having 
manuscript copies made, he still hesitated to publish it in the literal sense 
of the word: to make public. Instead, he financed the printing costs 
himself and gave copies to friends with explicit instructions to keep the 
work from anyone who might try to publish it. 
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Jefferson’s reluctance to publish Notes on the State of Virginia also helps 
explain his title. Secretary of Congress Charles Thomson read Notes on the 
State of Virginia after Jefferson had expanded his manuscript significantly 
yet before he had completed his revisions. Thomson encouraged him to 
change the title: “I submit it to your consideration whether you do not owe 
it to your reputation to publish your work under a more dignified title. In 
the state in which I saw it I consider it a most excellent Natural history not 
merely of Virginia but of No. America and possibly equal if not superior to 
that of any Country yet published.”*° In other words, the finest natural 
history of North America deserved to be called something else besides 
Notes. Jefferson continued tinkering with his manuscript after receiving 
Thomson’s suggestion, but he refused to change the title. Notes on the State 
of Virginia it would stay. 

Even in the printed form of the first edition, Notes on the State of Virginia 
retains the aura of a privately circulated manuscript. In terms of its physical 
appearance, the highly unusual title page distinguishes Jefferson’s book 
from a published work. The title appears at the tip top. The table of 
contents appears beneath it, complete with chapter and page numbers. A 
horizontal rule follows the last item in the table of contents. Unlike a 
typical eighteenth-century book, neither the publisher nor the place of 
publication is mentioned on the title page. All that appears below the 
horizontal rule is a date in Roman numerals. 

The date Jefferson chose for his work may be the oddest aspect of the 
book. The printing of this edition began in 1784 and was completed in 
1785. Instead of mentioning either of these years on the title page, Jefferson 
dated the work earlier. The manuscript of the title page, which he wrote 
after his Paris printer had set the rest of the book in type, contains the date 
of 1782-83.*" In other words, Jefferson dated it from the time he 
expanded Notes on the State of Virginia into something close to its final 
version. To Jefferson, a date of composition was more pertinent than a date 
of publication. As far as he was concerned, a date of publication was 
irrelevant because he did not conceive this private printing a published 
work. He ultimately struck out the year 1783. The first edition of Notes on 
the State of Virginia is dated 1782. 

Comments Jefferson made to recipients of presentation copies reinforce 
his commitment to keep the work private. Shipping one to James 
Madison, he said that he was intending to “send over a very few copies 
to particular friends in confidence and burn the rest.” He continued, “Do 
not view me as an author, and attached to what he has written. I am 
neither. They were at first intended only for Marbois. When I had enlarged 
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them, I thought first of giving copies to three or four friends.” Jefferson 
went so far as to deny that Notes on the State of Virginia made any 
contribution to literature whatsoever. Mentioning the work to Thomson 
shortly after it had been printed, Jefferson told him, “In literature nothing 
new: for I do not consider as having added any thing to that field my own 
Notes of which I have had a few copies printed.”** 

Keeping the work private, Jefferson had more freedom to speak his 
mind. Within his text, he critiqued both the Virginia constitution and the 
practice of slavery. The passages against slavery, John Adams said, “are 
worth Diamonds. They will have more effect than Volumes written by 
mere Philosophers [i.e., scientists].”” Jefferson feared that his critiques 
would offend Virginia readers but hoped the book would eventually 
influence political and social behavior in the South. With the first Paris 
edition, he sent only a few copies to his closest friends in Virginia. 
Optimistically he had enough copies printed so that he could send one 
to every underclassman at William and Mary and thus influence the rising 
generation of Virginia gentlemen. 

Jefferson’s actions were well intended, but he was naive to think that he 
could control the dissemination of two hundred printed copies the same 
way an author controlled a few manuscript copies. Once a copy got into 
the hands of a man who saw profit in the thing, Jefferson realized that the 
only way he could stop others from publishing surreptitious editions of 
Notes on the State of Virginia would be for him to oversee publication 
himself. He arranged with the Abbé Morrellet to translate the work into 
French and eventually found a London publisher to issue an English 
edition. 

Much as the circumstances of its composition and publication mark the 
Notes on the State of Virginia as a transitional work in terms of its relation- 
ship to its readers, its contents brand it as a transitional work connecting 
the Augustan Age to the Romantic Era. A masterpiece of the 
Enlightenment, it presents an articulate and rational delineation of its 
subject spoken by the Man of Reason. Occasionally, however, the Man 
of Feeling takes over from the Man of Reason and imbues the narrative 
with passion. 

The combination of Neoclassical and Romantic elements in Notes on the 
State of Virginia helps explain the diverse reactions to the book. Whereas 
Charles Thomson had called it an excellent natural history, the English 
traveler John Davis suggested that the work went well beyond the bounds 
of natural history. He called Notes on the State of Virginia “the book that 
taught me to think.”** These two interpretations are not irreconcilable. As 
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a Neoclassical work, the book seeks to describe in an encyclopedic way the 
various features of Virginia: natural, political, and social. Simultaneously, 
it anticipates the Romantic return to nature. Notes on the State of Virginia 
taught John Davis and others to think because it gave them license to see 
the world afresh and make their own conclusions about what they observed 
without regard to what others had said before them. 
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CHAPTER IO 


John Page and His Circle 
Kevin J. Hayes 


In the Earl Gregg Swem Library at the College of William and Mary, there 
survives a unique copy of a curious little printed book of verse. Since it 
lacks a title page, its title is unknown and its date of publication a matter of 
conjecture. For convenience, the library has titled the volume Journal and 
Poems of Margaret Lowther Page. Besides a brief travel diary, itself interlaced 
with verse, the collection consists of poems by Margaret Lowther Page, her 
husband John Page, and many of their friends. Poets represented include 
Theodorick Bland, James McClurg, and St. George Tucker. These poets, 
along with Samuel Henley, Thomas Jefferson, the Reverend James 
Madison, and George Wythe, formed a lively literary circle in 
Revolutionary Virginia." 

The contents of Journal and Poems resemble disjecta membra. They form 
a grab bag of miscellaneous poems John and Margaret Page wrote them- 
selves or received in manuscript from friends. The latest topical reference in 
the printed volume that can be dated precisely is the event that elicited 
Margaret Page’s elegy, “On the Death of Col. Theodorick Bland.” Shortly 
after Bland’s death on June 1, 1790, the Pages gathered manuscript verse in 
their possession and assembled them into a collection. J. A. Leo Lemay 
conjectures that the unique copy of Journal and Poems represents a set of 
proofs.” 

The book contains many typographical errors corrected in Margaret 
Page’s hand. She made further changes that go beyond typical proofsheet 
corrections, however. Instead of preparing it for publication, she began 
using it as a poetry notebook, tinkering with the printed texts, revising 
individual lines of verse, adding clever titles to poems without them, and 
composing new poems, which she inscribed onto spare blank leaves. Most 
of the poems are anonymous in the printed volume, but her manuscript 
notes identify their authors. John Page wrote more poems than anyone else 
represented in the collection. For herself, she used the initials “M.L.” to 
indicate poems she had written before her wedding and “M.L.P.” for those 
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she wrote afterwards. Beyond the aesthetic value of the verse, Journal and 
Poems contains much material that can be interpreted biographically, 
enough to form a new chapter in the literary history of Virginia. Perhaps 
no single document better reveals the place of poetry in Virginia during the 
late eighteenth century. 

The earliest dated poem in the volume is “A Rebus,” which is attributed 
to Randolph Holt, a student at the College of William and Mary. “A 
Rebus” is dated 1756, the year before John Page, then thirteen, began 
attending the grammar school there. In other words, by his early teens, 
Page had already become part of the local poetry scene, which involved 
reading, writing, and sharing verse in manuscript. Once he went to 
Williamsburg to attend the school, Master Goronwy Owen reinforced 
Page’s boyhood fondness for poetry. With one of the major figures in the 
history of Welsh verse as his teacher, Page further developed his passion for 
poetry. 

Page remained at William and Mary to attend college, where he became 
friends with fellow student Thomas Jefferson. The two were quite close in 
age, being born within a few days of one another. They also shared many 
interests, including poetry. Besides reading verse, Jefferson also enjoyed 
singing. Isaac Jefferson remembered, “Mr. Jefferson [was] always singing 
when ridin’ or walkin’; hardly see him anywhar outdoors but what he was 
a-singin’. Had a fine clear voice.” One work of Page’s in Journal and Poems 
suggests that he and Jefferson enjoyed traditional ballads. A literary ballad 
Page wrote, “On the Same Subject,” forms one of a series of poems against 
John Adams’s Defence of the Constitutions of Government of the United States 
of America. Page patterned it on “A Cobbler There Was,” a traditional 
ballad that begins: “A cobbler there was, and he liv’d in a stall,/Which 
serv'd him for parlour, for kitchen, and all.” Jefferson’s correspondence 
indicates his fondness for and familiarity with this same ballad. After his 
family home at Shadwell burned to the ground, Jefferson moved into a tiny 
outbuilding at Monticello, then in the early stages of construction. He told 
a friend, “I have lately removed to the mountain from whence this is dated, 
and with which you are not unacquainted. I have here but one room, 
which, like the cobler’s, serves me for parlour for kitchen and hall. I may 
add, for bed chamber and study too.”* 

Jefferson continued to enjoy poetry after he left William and Mary and 
began reading law under George Wythe. As he told another friend, “I was 
bred... . to the law; that gave me a view of the dark side of humanity. Then 
I read poetry to qualify it with a gaze on the bright side.”* Jefferson wrote 
poetry, too. Years later he admitted that he had been guilty of a certain 
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amount of doggerel in his youth. No specimens of his early poetry survive. 
His only known poem is “An Interlude at Dolly’s Chop House,” a playful 
verse apology he co-wrote with two friends in London in 1786: 


One among our many follies 

Was calling in for steaks at Dolly’s 
Whereby we’ve lost and feel like Sinners 
That we have miss’d much better dinners 
Nor do we think that us ‘tis hard on 
Most humbly thus to beg your pardon 
And promise that another time 

We'll give our reason not our rhime 

So we've agreed our Nem: Con: Vote is 
That we thus jointly give you notice 

For as our rule is to be clever 

We hold it better late than never 


The rhyme of “pardon” and “hard on” is worthy of Hudibras, and the 
adverb jointly in the third to last line offers a fine double entendre as it 
refers to their communal decision as well as the place where they made it, at 
the sign of a joint of beef.° 

Few of John Page’s works in Journal and Poems are dated, but their 
subject matter suggests they span many years. Several constitute verse 
responses to books he read, including “Sent to a Gentleman Who Had 
Lent the Author Edwards on Free-Will and Requested His Opinion of It.” 
Page did not think much of Jonathan Edwards’s Careful and Strict Enquiry 
into the Modern Prevailing Notions of that Freedom of Will, as both the form 
and content of his poem show. Like Jefferson’s “Interlude at Dolly’s Chop 
House,” “Sent to a Gentleman” is written in Hudibrastics, that is, tetra- 
meter couplets in the manner of Samuel Butler’s Hudibras. Ending the 
poem, Page summarizes Edwards’s central idea: 


For all our actions, good or ill, 
On fate depend and not our will, 
And whether we act ill or well, 
We may be doom’d to go to Hell. 


Born into a system of faith not dissimilar to Jonathan Edwards’s, Samuel 
Henley began his career as a Dissenting minister, settling near Cambridge, 
England. Influenced by university intellectuals, he was later ordained in the 
Church of England, which opened up more career opportunities, includ- 
ing a professorship at William and Mary.’ He reached Williamsburg in 
1770 to fill the position of professor of moral philosophy and quickly 
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entered Williamsburg’s lively literary scene. Henley had already published 
a number of poems in the English magazines.* He further developed his 
interest in poetry in Virginia, becoming friends with Page, Jefferson, and 
others, including Theodorick Bland, James McClurg, George Wythe, and 
James Madison (the one who would be president of William and Mary, not 
the one who would be president of the United States). Together they 
founded Virginia’s Philosophical Society for the Advancement of Useful 
Knowledge. Henley was elected secretary of this new scientific organiza- 
tion.” These men of science cherished poetry, too. In Williamsburg, as in 
London, the eighteenth century was the time of the gentleman virtuoso, a 
man who excelled at both literature and science, who could turn a phrase as 
easily as he could turn the handle on a Leyden jar. In addition to his 
activities with the local scientific organization, Henley also offered public 
lectures in Williamsburg about how to write poetry."® 

Henley brought his excellent personal library with him to Virginia. 
Though known only through a partial catalogue, Henley’s collection 
indicates his passion for poetry. He had a copy of the rare ten-book first 
edition of Paradise Lost, a sixteenth-century edition of William Langland’s 
Vision of Pierce Plowman, a rare Italian edition of Petrarch’s verse bound in 
red morocco, and Poeseos Asiaticae Commentariorum, a Latin work by 
William Jones containing a historical and critical survey of Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish poetry." Henley, who loved to talk books, could 
always liven up a conversation. A friend said, “It was impossible for any 
man to be more amusing and instructive in conversation, or of greater 
amenity of manner, than Dr. Henley.”’* Not everyone appreciated what he 
had to say. Henley was a wag and an instigator, and some people had 
difficulty discerning when he was being serious and when he was being 
facetious. 

Upon returning to England, Henley would establish a reputation as a 
literary scholar, co-editing and annotating a variorum edition of 
Shakespeare. His annotations demonstrate that his time in Virginia was a 
rich linguistic experience, letting him hear Shakespeare’s English spoken at 
large. Glossing the word “season,” meaning a spell of wet weather, in A//’s 
Well That Ends Well, Henley remarked, “The word is still used in the same 
sense in Virginia, in which government, and especially on the eastern shore 
of it, where the descendants of the first settlers have been less mixed with 
later emigrants, many expressions of Shakspere’s time are still current.” 

The word “woodman,” meaning someone who hunts game in a wood or 
forest, was current in Shakespeare’s time, but that connotation had fallen 
from usage — or so Henley thought before coming to America. In Virginia, 
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he heard the word “woodmen” being used to denote men “famed for being 
the best marksmen,” who would “range the woods beyond the precincts of 
Virginia and the reach of laws, [and] subsist entirely on the deer they can 
shoot.” The usage of this word in Virginia enhanced Henley’s appreciation 
of Cymbeline. At the point when Imogen, the heroine of the play, stands 
before Belarius’s cave wondering whether civilian or savage dwells within, 
Henley found it appropriate to apply his knowledge of the Virginia 
woodmen.'* 

The year after Henley came to Williamsburg, St. George Tucker left his 
native Bermuda to study at the College of William and Mary. He, too, 
became an important part of the growing circle of poets in Virginia. The 
number and quality of literary men St. George Tucker met in 
Williamsburg impressed him very much, as his correspondence with his 
brother Nathaniel suggests. Nathaniel Tucker, a promising poet himself, 
read his brother’s letters with jealousy. Studying medicine with their older 
brother Thomas Tudor Tucker in South Carolina, Nathaniel lacked a 
similar poetic circle. Thomas enjoyed writing poetry, but otherwise 
Nathaniel could find few kindred souls in Charleston. One poem by 
Thomas Tudor Tucker in Journal and Poems of Margaret Lowther Page 
(“To a Lady Who Told the Rhymer, that His Visits to Another Lady, in the 
Same House, Were Too Long”) indicates that he shared his verse with 
St. George and his Williamsburg friends. Another (“Quando?”) shows that 
Thomas sent poems to other members of the Williamsburg circle in 
addition to St. George. Subtitled, “T.T.T. to J.P.,” “Quando?” is a five- 
stanza poem written to celebrate John Page’s marriage to Margaret 
Lowther. Like Thomas, Nathaniel started sending his poems to St. 
George, letting him share them with a group of men he called “the literati 
of Virginia.” 

While living in Charleston, Nathaniel wrote The Bermudian (1774), a 
topographical poem modeled on Oliver Goldsmith’s The Deserted Village. 
Before publication, Nathaniel sent a manuscript copy to St. George. His 
Williamsburg friends enjoyed it very much. James Madison, who had 
recently become professor of natural philosophy and mathematics at 
William and Mary, liked The Bermudian and Nathaniel Tucker’s other 
poems so much that he wrote a four-page verse appreciation, “An Ode — 
Mr.N. T. on Reading Some Poems of His,” which predicts great fame for its 
subject."® Madison’s ode indicates one way poetry functioned socially in the 
eighteenth century. When poetically minded people read an admirable 
manuscript poem, they sometimes expressed their appreciation in verse, 
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demonstrating that they were kindred spirits and implying that their friend’s 
poem had inspired them to poetry in response. 

Henley also wrote a verse appreciation of The Bermudian. Nathaniel 
Tucker agreed to include the poem as part of the front matter of the 
printed edition, which his brother St. George Tucker was arranging to 
publish with Williamsburg printers Alexander Purdie and John Dixon. 
Henley’s poem appears under the title, “To the Author: A Sonnet.” The 
form Henley chose for his poem is unusual: sonnets were generally out of 
favor during the Augustan age, when serious verse was written in heroic 
couplets. Besides indicating Henley’s knowledge of the sonnet tradition, it 
also shows his awareness of seventeenth-century English poetry, favorably 
comparing The Bermudian to Edmund Waller’s “The Battle of the 
Summer-Islands.” Like Madison, Henley thought Nathaniel Tucker’s 
verses augured well for the future. The sestet that ends the sonnet praises 
his charming yet natural description. The sonneteer implores Tucker: 


Still range the Isle where genial Summer reigns, 
Paint the bold Charms that fire the glowing Eye, 

So shall we find adorn thy future Strains 
Transcripts from Nature, that may more than vie 
With all the Day-Dreams Fancy can descry. 

In raptur’d Visions, o’er the Elysian Plains.” 


Whereas Page and Jefferson stayed in Virginia for their education, 
Theodorick Bland followed a longstanding tradition among the Virginia 
gentry and went to England for a classical education. Born in 1742 at 
Cawsons, his father’s estate in Prince George County, Bland went to 
England around 1753 to attend Wakefield School in Yorkshire. He and 
Robert Bolling were schoolfellows and became close friends.” Bland 
mastered Latin and Greek at school, reading Horace and Xenophon with 
tolerable ease. He also translated some Latin verse. His schoolboy transla- 
tion of Virgil’s “First Ecologue” survives among the Bland papers.” 

Bland’s Virginia origins make “First Eclogue” especially appropriate. Like 
all of Virgil’s eclogues, it celebrates the rural life. The poem is based on true 
events. Augustus rewarded his veteran troops for their faithful service by 
distributing the lands around Mantua, dispossessing their rightful owners, 
Virgil included. Virgil subsequently recovered his estate through the inter- 
cession of Macenaeus and composed the eclogue to express his gratitude. 
The work is structured as a conversation between Tityrus, who represents 
the fortunate Virgil, and Meliboeus, who represents his less fortunate 


neighbors. 
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Not only does “First Eclogue” embody themes expressed by much early 
Virginia verse, its dialogue structure jibes with the poems that circulated 
among Bland’s Virginia friends. Many poems they wrote seem to talk one 
another. The verse appreciations of Henley and Madison, for example, 
reply to Nathaniel Tucker’s verse. Similarly, many of the works in Journal 
and Poems respond to other works in the volume. 

In 1759, Bland started studying medicine at a Liverpool infirmary. Two 
years later he transferred to the University of Edinburgh to continue his 
medical studies. In Edinburgh, he began courting Anne Miller, the young 
woman his friend Robert Bolling had loved and lost. Bolling could hardly 
believe it. In “Letter to Jerman Baker,” a verse epistle to the man who had 
told Bolling about his friend and former lover, Bolling says: 


The News, you tell, of Doctor Bland 
I can’t so clearly understand. 

The knowing ones! pray who are they 
That say he'll steal my Girl away? 


Later in the poem, Bolling predicts that Anne Miller’s heart would not 
before Bland yield, and he would eventually “take fair Dangerfield.” True 
to Bolling’s prediction, Bland would marry a Virginia woman named 
Martha Dangerfield.*© 

In 1763, Bland completed his medical thesis on the subject of digestion. 
While immersing himself in the study of medicine, he continued to enjoy 
poetry, as his thesis indicates. A four-line motto on its title page comes 
from Paradise Lost and ends, appropriately enough, by describing Adam as 
“airy, light, from pure digestion bred.”** In 1764, Bland returned to Prince 
George County, establishing a medical practice at Blandford. The life of a 
practicing Virginia physician exhausted him. He left the practice in 1771, 
obtained a plantation named Kippax, and began farming, a pursuit that let 
him indulge his interest in scientific experimentation. As the American 
Revolution approached, Bland became active with the patriot movement 
in Virginia. 

The Battle of Lexington and Concord in 1775 inspired Bland to write a 
poem commemorating the event. “When Britain Once with Glory Fired” 
survives solely in fragmented form, but it remains a poem of power.” 
Divided into four-line stanzas rhyming abab, the poem recalls the ballad 
form, though Bland eschewed ballad meter in favor of more regular 
tetrameter lines. It begins like a progress piece, starting in ancient times 
when Britain symbolized a land that fought for freedom and tracing its 
history through the discovery and settling of North America. Corruption, 
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the villain of the narrative, enters as war “invades Columbia’s peaceful 
shores.” The speaker of the poem is shocked by this development: 


Can Britain’s sons with hostile mien 
On Britain’s sons the poinard draw? 

Plunge in their breast the dagger keen, 
And overturn great nature’s law? 


Though Bland had no military experience, he obtained an officer’s com- 
mission and served in the Continental army through 1779. Dr. Bland 
would now be styled Colonel Bland.” 

Like Bland, John Page continued writing verse even as his dedication to 
the American Revolution demanded more and more of his time. After 
serving in the House of Burgesses, Page accepted an appointment to the 
Virginia Council. When he advised Governor Dunmore to mollify his 
actions against the increasingly belligerent patriots, he antagonized the 
governor, who took steps to oust Page from the Council. Page emerged as a 
leader among the Virginia patriots, serving as vice president of the 
Committee of Safety. In 1776, perhaps after the fall of New York, Page 
wrote, “Addressed to the American Troops in 1776,” a ten-line poem in 
heroic couplets. The speaker of the poem looks forward to a time of 
freedom and harmony but knows it will not be achieved without sincere, 
yet strenuous effort. In his closing couplet, Page implores the troops, 
“Strain ev'ry nerve exert your pow’rs my friends,/Since on your virtuous 
efforts this depends.” 

Some of the works by John Page and St. George Tucker in Journal and 
Poems indicate that their friendship developed partly through the exchange 
of verse. “Friend of my Heart” Tucker calls Page in one poem. After 
graduating from William and Mary, St. George Tucker stayed in 
Williamsburg to read law under George Wythe. He passed the bar in 
1775 and returned to Bermuda briefly but came back to Virginia to fight for 
American Independence. He, too, kept writing poetry during the 
Revolution, though he did not necessarily take the war as his subject. 
Tucker excelled when it came to writing vers de societé, that is, poems 
that captured the strengths and weaknesses of people during their social 
interactions. “The Belles of Williamsburg” (1777), which he co-wrote with 
James McClurg, may be the most memorable example. The poem circu- 
lated in numerous manuscript copies throughout Virginia, as its readers 
tried to guess which women it caricatured.** 

The Pages obtained a manuscript copy of “The Belles of Williamsburg” 


and included it in Journal and Poems, the first time it was printed. Page’s 
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notes to the poem indicate his knowledge of its composition. Daggers 
appear adjacent to several stanzas. A note explains that the daggers indicate 
stanzas written by Dr. James McClurg, “a gentleman equally eminent for 
his wit and literary talents as for his singular abilities in his profession.” 

Like Page and Jefferson, McClurg had attended William and Mary; like 
Bland, he went to the University of Edinburgh to earn his medical degree. 
After completing his thesis, he returned to Virginia to practice medicine. 
He is best known for Experiments upon the Human Bile (1772), but “The 
Belles of Williamsburg” shows his poetic talents. To begin the poem, he 
addresses his pen: 


Wilt thou, advent’rous pen, describe 
The gay, delightful, silken tribe, 
That maddens all our city; 
Nor dread, lest whilst you foolish claim, 
A near approach to beauty’s flame, 
Icarus’ fate may hit ye! 


This opening stanza provides a structural pattern for the poem, combining 
two tetrameter couplets with two slightly shorter seven-syllable lines. Over 
its course, the poem assigns fanciful names to real-life women — Artemisia, 
Myrtilla, Sylvia — and describes their appearances and personalities. 

After the war, St. George Tucker established a law practice, ultimately 
becoming a prominent federal judge and a professor of law at William and 
Mary.” Despite his professional responsibilities at the bar, the bench, and 
the lectern, he continued to write poetry, including patriotic verse like 
Liberty, A Poem on the Independence of America (1788) and political satire, 
most notably, The Probationary Odes of Jonathan Pindar (1796). His best 
known poem is “Resignation” (1807). Spoken by an old man, the poem 
regrets the loss of youth and all the wonders it represents as he faces the 
deterioration that comes with age. But the speaker of the poem ultimately 
accepts his age, realizing his pain will not last much longer and taking delight 
in the wisdom of a lifetime. John Adams, for one, adored this poem. He 
commented: “I know not which to admire most, its simplicity, its beauty, its 
pathos, its philosophy, its morality, its religion, or its sublimity.”* 

Once the U.S. Constitution was ratified, John Page and Theodorick 
Bland were both elected to the first U.S. Congress in 1789, and they went to 
New York to represent Virginia. One day at Martha Washington’s repub- 
lican court, John Page met Margaret Lowther.” Born in New York thirty 
years earlier, she was the daughter of a Scottish merchant. Page, a widower, 
found her quite attractive. As they came to know one another, the two 
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discovered they shared a love of poetry. She also took an interest in current 
events, including what was happening in the halls of government. Though 
Congress first convened in March, it did not achieve a quorum until April 
I, 1789, a fact Margaret Lowther found quite funny, so she wrote a short 
poem about it, “Impromptu on the Federal Congress Making Their First 
House on the First Day of April, Commonly Call’d ‘All Fools Day”: 


Time to Prejudice laughing said, 
You've many strange abuses made, 
Behold upon my list appear, 
This day, long fam’d thro’ many a year. 
Prolific folly to produce; 

But lo! now ceases the abuse! 
This day! henceforth shall be my pride! 
Wisdom and folly are allied 


Journal and Poems of Margaret Lowther Page shows that she wrote elegies, 
occasional verse, topographical poems, and love poetry. Several of the 
poems are ones she and Page exchanged as their courtship progressed 
during his time in Congress. In “To Mr. P-,” the second poem with that 
title in the collection, she warns him against letting his political ambitions 
overpower his passion for poetry: 


Then let not politician’s schemes, 
Detach thee from the muses train, 

For sweeter far the poets dreams, 
Than all ambition eer did feign. 


He didn’t. Page continued writing poems as a congressman. When some- 
thing tickled his fancy or fired his imagination, he would often turn to 
verse. In August, a pseudonymous poet posing as a barber named Shadrach 
Shaver made fun of Michael J. Stone, a representative from Maryland who 
showed up in Congress one day with his hair tied in a queue: a new style for 
him. Shaver ends with an admonition to Stone: “Keep strict in your view, 
‘that your tongue like your Queue,/Be in future confin’d to the point.” 
Page could not let Shaver’s lines pass without comment, so he wrote a verse 
reply, “An Answer to an Epigram (Published in the New York Papers) 
Intended to Ridicule Mr. Stone’s Wearing His Hair Queued, in which the 
Author Declared He Was a Barber, and Signed Himself Shadrach Shaver.” 


The poem shows Page’s wit and sense of fun: 


Oh! pity poor S***e, 
Shaver let him alone; 
If indeed a barber you are, 
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Apply your own trade, 
And make no parade; 
With scissars e’en cut off his hair. 
For believe me ‘tis true, 
Your Rhymes will not do, 
To show you have keenness of wit; 
In your effort you fail, 
It fell on the sail, 
When the head with your shaft you would hit. 


Colonel Bland also found time for poetry while serving as a Congressman. 
Sadly, Bland died in New York while Congress was in session. In her elegy, 
“On the Death of Col. Theodorick Bland,” Margaret Page remembers his 
wit and dignity but also appreciates his poetical skill, observing: “Hush’d are 
his lays, that once so sweetly flow’d,/On him the muse her choicest gifts 
bestow’d.” Bland’s verse in Journal and Poems confirms her observation. One 
poem shows that he encouraged John Page’s courtship of Margaret Lowther. 
“An Ancreonetic on Beauty” is subtitled, “By Col. B— d, Addressed to Miss 
L—r, in the Name of J. P.””? 

Anacreontics were poems written in the manner of Anacreon, a Greek 
poet known for his amatory verse. In terms of structure and meter, 
Anacreontic poems consist of seven-syllable lines. In a more strict under- 
standing of the form, the seven-syllable lines should be grouped into 
four-line stanzas rhyming abab. Bland wrote seven-syllable lines but kept 
them in couplets. His use of rhyming couplets contradicts advice he had 
given Robert Bolling, who noted, “Dr. Bland who abhors Rhyme advised 
me to write something in Blank Verse.”*° Assuming the persona of John 
Page speaking to Margaret Lowther in “An Anacreontic on Beauty,” 
Bland beckons Beauty into his arms to shield her from the monster Time: 


We'll drain his glass of all its sands, 
And break the frame on which it stands; 
And if we catch him by his lock. 

We'll clip his wings and break his clock. 


Upon receiving the poem, Page wrote a twelve-line response, “To Col. B — 
d, by J. P.” Page chose to use the Anacreontic form in his response, but he 
went Bland one better, following the more strict stanza and rhyme require- 
ments. The middle stanza reads: 


But woe is me, ‘tis true I fear, 
That dove is very blind; 

For when by Peggy I am near, 
Times, glass, nor scythe I mind. 
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Once John Page and Margaret Lowther became engaged, their friends wrote 
poems in celebration, which the Pages included in Journal and Poems, giving 
the collection the quality of a wedding present. 

When Congress adjourned, John and Margaret Page left New York for 
Virginia. She became the mistress of Rosewell, the Page family home, 
which was one of the finest plantations in Virginia. John also had a 
townhouse in Williamsburg, and Margaret became one of the city’s leading 
hostesses. She suddenly found herself in charge of a household filled with 
seven children from her husband’s previous marriage. She would give birth 
to eight children of her own, three dying in infancy. When their son John 
William Page died on November 7, 1792, four months after his birth, she 
wrote an elegy, “Written on the Death of My Son,” one of the manuscript 
works she added to Journal and Poems.* 

“To Miss J. L-,” another manuscript poem in Journal and Poems, shows 
Margaret Page expanding her literary circle to include local Virginia poets 
like the poem’s addressee, Judith Lomax. The poem presents a Manhattan- 
born woman’s reaction to becoming a country wife in Virginia. After an 
introductory couplet, she laments how her new responsibilities prevent her 
from writing poetry: 


No moment finds of peaceful leisure 
To ope the Muses sacred Treasure 
From Books and Poetry must turn 


To mark the Labours of the Churn 


The speaker of the poem playfully catalogues her country chores, all of 
which take time away from what she would be rather doing: writing verse.** 

As John and Margaret Page built their life together, he remained active in 
politics. He worked hard for Jefferson’s presidential campaign in 1800. Two 
years later, John Page was elected governor of Virginia. He served three 
consecutive one-year terms, meaning that Margaret Page served as first lady 
of Virginia for three years, presiding over the household of the governor’s 
mansion in Richmond. 

Despite her claim to Judith Lomax that she no longer had time to write 
poetry, Margaret Page continued to turn a rhyme or two. In 1805, for 
example, she wrote to President Jefferson a poem celebrating the peace 
with Tripoli, “On Hearing of the Victory.”*? The poem reveals her under- 
standing of Jefferson’s personality and outlook. Partway through it, she 
uses one of his favorite metaphors — the ship of state — and captures his 
fondness for scientific research and his enjoyment of the simple pleasures of 
home: 
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And all a Nation’s Cares sustain; 
Or, o’er the beamed Train preside 
Where Science rears her sacred Fane; 
Or in the calm Domestic Scene, 
With every mild endearing art 
Preserving still the happy mean, 
Attractive draw each feeling heart! 


Margaret Page lived long after her husband’s death in 1808. She moved to 
Williamsburg permanently and continued to write poetry. “Whence the 
Wild Wail of Agonizing Wo,” her most famous poem, appeared in The 
Port Folio in 1812.** Her subject was the tragic Richmond Theater fire, 
which occurred on December 26, 1811, and claimed seventy-two lives. The 
poem lacks the freshness of “Impromptu on the Federal Congress” or “To 
Miss J. L —.” The heroic couplet, the same form of verse Alexander Pope 
had used to write An Essay on Man, the poem that proclaimed, “Whatever 
is, is right,” lacked the power and pathos to capture the recent tragedy. 
Margaret Page’s poem about the tragic Richmond Theater fire essentially 
marks the end of Virginia’s Augustan Age. 
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CHAPTER II 


Travels, History, and Biography 
Kevin J. Hayes 


The early decades of the nineteenth century produced several landmarks of 
Virginia literature in the fields of travel, history, and biography. Perhaps no 
one in Virginia was more responsible for bringing good literature to life 
during this period than Thomas Jefferson. He assisted many writers during 
his presidency and after his retirement from office. Jefferson encouraged 
some to write up their experiences and ideas, convincing these authors that 
putting themselves on paper was a matter of civic duty. Recording history 
helped preserve it; recording science helped advance it. Jefferson also 
provided biographers and historians with practical assistance. Having 
known all the prominent figures of the Revolutionary era, he shared his 
personal knowledge with those interested in chronicling that momentous 
period in American history. Furthermore, he opened the doors of his 
library at Monticello to let researchers take advantage of its riches. His 
books provided chroniclers with much useful information. The collection 
of Virginiana at Monticello was unsurpassed. Jefferson took pride in 
Virginia, believing that any book contributing to its history was worth 
saving for posterity." 
a» 


One of the greatest journeys in American history resulted in one of the 
greatest books of travel in American literature. Compiled from the journals 
of Meriwether Lewis and William Clark, the published account of their 
odyssey of exploration across North America appeared as History of the 
Expedition under the Command of Captains Lewis and Clark (1814). The 
book belongs to the nation, but Virginia can also lay claim to it: Lewis and 
Clark were both native Virginians.* 

Meriwether Lewis had been training for the expedition since boyhood. 
Born in Albemarle County in 1774, he quickly developed a fondness for the 
outdoors. Jefferson explained: “When only eight years of age he habitually 
went out, in the dead of night alone with his dogs, into the forest to hunt 
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the raccoon and opossum, which, seeking their food in the night, can then 
only be taken. In this exercise, no season or circumstance could obstruct his 
purpose — plunging through the winter’s snows and frozen streams in 
pursuit of his object.”? Lewis continued his practical training into adult- 
hood. As a soldier, he obtained firsthand experience communicating with 
Native Americans and coping with the dangers of wilderness adventure. In 
addition, he briefly served in a rifle company under the command of 
William Clark. Lewis was a man of letters, as well. Given his diverse 
abilities, President Jefferson recruited him to serve as his personal secretary. 
At the start of his presidency, he wanted someone close by whom he could 
trust. Already planning for the United States to sponsor a transcontinental 
exploring expedition, Jefferson counted on Lewis’s leadership. 

When the time came to choose a co-leader, Lewis remembered his old 
commander, whom he found ideally suited for the position. Born in 
Caroline County, William Clark had a wide-ranging intellectual curiosity 
that compensated for his lack of formal education and contributed to his 
natural writing style. His family moved to Kentucky when he was in his 
teens. He soon established a reputation as a frontiersman. Once he 
obtained a commission as a lieutenant in the army of General Anthony 
Wayne, Clark demonstrated his diverse talents. He excelled at military 
intelligence, engineering, and frontier diplomacy. 

Writing ability is another crucial attribute of the explorer, Jefferson 
believed. What good was a transcontinental odyssey unless its leaders 
published an account of the experience upon their return? Though he 
pitched the expedition to Congress as a commercial venture, Jefferson 
thought that, diplomatically speaking, it would be better if other nations 
perceived the expedition as one undertaken for “literary purposes.” 
Jefferson’s phrase indicates how closely he associated literature and science. 
An expedition undertaken for literary purposes was one that would be 
written up and offered to the world as a contribution to science.* 

Jefferson admired the voyages of discovery sponsored by the philoso- 
phical societies of France and Great Britain and underwritten by their 
governments. These journeys were landmark events in the history of the 
Enlightenment, which contributed to our understanding of the world. The 
Lewis and Clark expedition would be America’s contribution to mapping 
the globe. Jefferson may have persuaded Congress to fund the venture by 
emphasizing its commercial nature, but its literary purpose more closely 
reflects his personal impulse. 

Eight years would pass between Lewis and Clark’s successful return and 
the publication of History of the Expedition, long enough for the 
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characteristically patient Jefferson to grow impatient. The explorers’ 
unwieldy journals contained the raw material to make an exciting book, 
but someone had to shape them for publication. Lewis, at his best in the 
rough-and-tumble life of an explorer, dragged his feet when it came to 
publishing the journals, unwilling, like Joseph Conrad’s Lord Jim, to 
admit that his epic adventure had ended. An idealist with a tragic flaw, 
Lewis grew increasingly unstable upon his return and committed suicide in 
1809. Clark had neither the ability nor the inclination to undertake such 
meticulous editorial work. Philadelphia banker and bon vivant Nicholas 
Biddle undertook the task, but newspaper editor Paul Allen eventually 
assumed responsibility and saw the two-volume work through the press.’ 

History of the Expedition presents a vivid narrative. To his credit, Allen 
recognized the natural talent Lewis and Clark possessed and sought to 
preserve their original wording as much as possible. Both explorers had 
understood what was worth capturing on paper: the land, its natural 
features, and its native inhabitants. They recorded many indigenous 
American myths and legends, traditional beliefs, and aspects of native 
culture from diplomacy to burial customs. They described the intricacies 
of the North American terrain, told hunting stories, noted curiosities of 
nature from prairie dogs to tornadoes, and described campcraft, emergency 
medicine, river navigation, and many other practical details of Western 
life. They also recorded several “firsts”: their first encounter with buffalo, 
the first time they spotted an elk, and, triumphantly, their first sight of the 
Pacific Ocean. Most apparent is the dedication of the men who accom- 
panied Lewis and Clark, their sense of accomplishment and their recogni- 
tion of the profound national significance of the journey. 

Published in two thick volumes, History of the Expedition captured the 
fancy of readers throughout North America and in Europe. Published in 
Toronto and London the same year the Philadelphia edition appeared, it 
was soon translated into German. A Dutch edition appeared a few years 
later. The work would continue to thrill many people. To take one 
prominent Virginia reader for example, Philip Pendleton Cooke encoun- 
tered History of the Expedition in 1841. He could hardly put it down, reading 
through both beefy volumes in six straight nights that year.° 

The fact that Lewis and Clark were native Virginians is sufficient to 
qualify History of the Expedition as part of Virginia’s literary history, but 
perhaps the work qualifies in another way. The name “Virginia” originally 
referred to the entirety of North America. The charter of the Virginia 
Company subsequently limited the latitude of the colony, not the long- 
itude. According to the charter, Virginia still stretched across the continent 
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to the Pacific. Though the theme of dismemberment had been a common 
theme of the previous histories of Virginia, History of the Expedition 
reverses the process, bringing together parts of the continent that had 
formerly been part of Virginia. 

Travelers who passed through Virginia have also contributed to its 
literary history. John Edwards Caldwell’s Tour through Part of Virginia in 
the Summer of 1808 (1809) presents a lively pen portrait of the state. 
Caldwell’s literary style reflects his excellent education. A New Jersey 
native, Caldwell was orphaned when his parents were killed during the 
Revolutionary War. The Marquis de Lafayette took the boy to France in 
December 1781 and arranged his education. Returning home in 1791, 
Caldwell entered the mercantile trade, doing a lively business in the 
West Indies. Jefferson appointed him consular agent for the city of Santo 
Domingo and ports of the West Indies in 1801. Within two years, Caldwell 
returned to the mercantile trade. When the embargo Jefferson imposed in 
December 1807 as an economic sanction on Great Britain limited the 
business of American merchants, Caldwell used the government-imposed 
lull to travel, chronicling his journey in A Tour through Part of Virginia. 

Written in the form of letters — a common way of structuring a book of 
travels — Caldwell assumes a nonchalant pose, telling readers his only object 
is “the entertainment of his friends, during the approaching winter eve- 
nings.”’ His narrative contains one of the most influential firsthand 
accounts of Jefferson at Monticello.* Like many other travelers, Caldwell 
had read Notes on the State of Virginia and used it as a guide. Inspired by 
Jefferson’s description of the passage of the Potomac River through the 
Blue Ridge Mountains at Harpers Ferry, Caldwell wished to see it for 
himself. He was duly impressed: “The approach to the ferry is strikingly 
picturesque, and after crossing, ascending the hill, and viewing the junc- 
tion of the Shenandoah and the Potowmack, forcing their way through the 
blue mountains, and proceedings in one joint stream to the ocean, the 
mind is lost in wonder and admiration, and my pen in vain attempts a 
description of the scene itself, or the feelings I experienced in contemplat- 
ing this great work of nature!”? 

In one instance, Jefferson’s information in Notes on the State of Virginia 
was obsolete. He had gone spelunking in Madison’s Cave, an excursion he 
describes in the book, but the newly discovered Weir’s Cave was more 
spectacular. Self-consciously updating Jefferson, Caldwell tells readers that 
Madison’s Cave had been “abandoned as an object of curiosity.” Weir’s 
Cave had since been exploited as a tourist attraction. Taking a guided tour, 
Caldwell went through the cave “by artificial, and oftentimes crazy 
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ladders,” finding it “the most remarkable subterraneous curiosity on this 
Continent, or perhaps in the world.”*° 

Besides describing specific features, Caldwell provides a general perspec- 
tive on Virginia geography, explaining that its citizens divide their state 
into two regions separated by the mountains: Old Virginia and New 
Virginia. The people of Old Virginia looked down on New Virginia, 
seeing it as little more than the backwoods. A self-appointed spokesman 
for New Virginia, Caldwell calls the region “infinitely superior, both in soil 
and beauty, to the old territory.” The Shenandoah could be named “happy 
valley,” he suggests, alluding to the idyllic land in Samuel Johnson’s 
Rasselas. 

Caldwell also brings alive social customs, finding the Virginia barbecue 
one of its most charming and characteristic events. Dressed in their finest, 
Virginians would gather in the morning to spend the whole day talking, 
dancing, and enjoying a variety of other amusements. Seeing that “refresh- 
ments of every kind had been liberally provided by the guests themselves,” 
Caldwell identifies a uniquely American custom that would become 
known as a potluck supper. Overall, the Virginia barbecue was “a day of 
rejoicing and jubilee to the whole of the surrounding country.” Another 
type of social gathering, a “bull frog frolic,” involved “repairing to the 
neighbourhood of large ponds, frequented by these animals and firing 
promiscuously among them; those that are killed float on the surface, and 
dogs trained for the purpose bring them out; the hinder parts of the frog is 
cut off, and makes an excellent soup or fricasse, the body, head and 
shoulders are thrown away.” Caldwell’s eye for detail immerses his readers 
into the enchanting world of early nineteenth-century Virginia. 

James Kirke Paulding’s Letters from the South (1817) possesses a similar 
charm — occasionally. Paulding could write as well as any traveler who 
toured Virginia, but he padded Letters from the South with lengthy quota- 
tions and unnecessary historical detail. His discussion of Virginia begins in 
his second letter. He devotes considerable attention to Captain John 
Smith, quoting chunks of text from his Generall Historie of Virginia. 
Long quotations from a history text scarcely make good travel writing, 
but they do indicate the respect American readers had for the founder of 
Jamestown. Paulding calls Smith “the most sagacious, brave, and enter- 
prising of the colonists.”’* His appreciation may have encouraged John 
Holt Rice and Francis Walker Gilmer to edit a two-volume edition of 
Smith’s writings two years later. 

Paulding’s treatment of Smith leads him to Pocahontas, whose presence 
in the narrative lets him make a transition to his personal experience. He 
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knew one of her most famous descendants: John Randolph of Roanoke. 
Paulding’s character sketch captures Randolph’s bold oratorical abilities 
and odd physical appearance: “He is certainly the most remarkable man I 
have known, and on the whole the greatest orator I have ever heard. There 
is wit in every thing he says, and eloquence at the very end of his long 
fingers.” After mentioning Bolling Robertson, another Pocahontas des- 
cendant, Paulding observes, “There are many other descendants of the 
princess in Virginia, and certainly if 1 were to choose a pedigree for myself, 
I would prefer this to a descent from any one of William the Conqueror’s 
barons, or William the Conqueror himself.”"* 

Visiting a descendant of William Byrd of Westover, Paulding uses the 
opportunity to describe a typical Virginia plantation. Since a manuscript 
copy of Byrd’s History of the Dividing Line had descended in the family, 
Paulding read the still-unpublished work while there. The manuscript gave 
him much satisfaction: “I used to lay on the sofa in the stately hall, during 
the sultry part of the day, and read it with wonderful gusto . . . Judging by 
the work, the author was a deep scholar; a man of great observation, and a 
sly joker on womankind.”” The numerous associations Paulding makes 
between Virginia’s rich history and his time in the state reinforce the link 
between past and present. In Virginia, the past lives on in the present. 

Virginians traveling abroad brought their unique perspective with them. 
What may be the finest work of overseas travel in the literary history of 
nineteenth-century Virginia also has a Jefferson connection: it was written 
by his granddaughter Ellen Wayles Coolidge. Visiting England in the late 
1830s, she followed her grandfather’s travel advice and filled four manu- 
script volumes, now available as Thomas Jefferson’s Granddaughter in Queen 
Victoria’s England: The Travel Diary of Ellen Wayles Coolidge, 1838-1839 
(2011). 

The daughter of Thomas Mann Randolph and Martha Jefferson 
Randolph, Ellen was raised at Monticello, where her grandfather helped 
her cultivate a love of reading and writing. When she married Joseph 
Coolidge in 1825 and moved to Massachusetts, she almost broke her 
grandfather’s heart. Her memories of Monticello surface in Travel Diary. 
English muffins recall Virginia breakfasts. Light, white, and spongy, the 
delicious muffins resembled ones she enjoyed “in former days, at 
Monticello, when cook happened to be sober.” Coolidge’s wry sense of 
humor shows throughout her diary, but sometimes her tone becomes 
wistful. Visiting Wimbledon one day, she noticed several American species 
of trees planted there, including a catalpa, which reminded her of the one 
that grew beneath her Monticello window: “The summer of my marriage a 
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robin frequented this tree, and long and sweetly he used to sing — and after 
my departure, my sisters told me, he continued his carol among the boughs 
when I was no longer there to hear him.”*° 

Coolidge’s love of literature conditioned how she saw England. A bust 
depicting Lord Brougham in a curly wig at the Adelaide Gallery reminded 
her of “an anecdote of Garrick playing King Lear and laughing in the most 
pathetic scene, where he should have been weeping over the body of 
Cordelia, at the sight of a dog in the pit, upon whose head his fat, 
perspiring master had placed his wig to the great relief of his own shining 
and naked noddle.”'” The appearance of the Belgian Giant, a contempor- 
ary sensation, made Coolidge consider a recent literary character: 
Frankenstein’s monster. She uses an even more recent work to interpret 
another experience: Charles Dickens’s Pickwick Papers. Describing the 
discomfort J. M. W. Turner felt when others watched him paint, 
Coolidge recorded his seemingly bizarre habit of subsequently effacing 
whatever he had drawn while another had been watching: “‘Rum critturs is 
women,’ says one of the respectable characters in the Pickwick papers. 
‘Rum critturs is artists,’ say I.” 

Coolidge had the opportunity to meet some of the day’s leading literary 
figures. Her portrayal of Thomas Carlyle testifies to the force of his 
personality and the strength of her writing. Carlyle, she said, “has indivi- 
duality, that attribute which men in society seem so anxious to get rid of. 
Yet he does not seem odd, or excentric, or ultra. He is only a distinct 
existence, a man with his own views, opinions, feelings, which he expresses 
freely, with earnestness and with great power.””? As her portrayal of Carlyle 
shows, Coolidge excelled at writing character sketches, which she used to 
capture the people she met in the pages of her journal. 

Overall, Travel Diary captures nearly every aspect of English culture: 
architecture, education, fabric and textiles, fashion and furnishings, gar- 
dens, music, opera, sculpture, and many other sights that caught its 
author’s eye or tickled her fancy. Much as the publication of William 
Byrd’s History of the Dividing Line in 1841 placed him among the finest 
travel writers in the history of early American literature, the publication of 
Ellen Coolidge’s Travel Diary in 2011 places her among the finest travel 
writers in the history of nineteenth-century American literature. 


2» 


History and biography flourished in Jefferson’s Virginia. The early nine- 
teenth century was a time for taking stock, a time for thinking about what 
had happened in recent decades during the American Revolution. Both 
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George Washington and Patrick Henry had died the year before the new 
century began: biographers and historians came to realize that if they did 
not speak with those who had participated in the Revolution soon, they 
would lose the opportunity to record their anecdotes and memories, which 
would be lost forever. The early nineteenth century was also a time for 
thinking about the distant past. The nation itself may have only been a few 
decades old, but, in 1807, Virginia passed a major milestone. It had been 
two hundred years since Jamestown was founded. 

John Daly Burk, who undertook an ambitious history of the state, may 
seem an unlikely historian of Virginia. Born in County Cork, Ireland, he 
attended Trinity College until his militant advocacy for Irish indepen- 
dence led to his expulsion from school and country. He emigrated to 
Boston, where he established the city’s first daily newspaper and wrote 
political plays exemplifying Republican values. He continued as news- 
paperman and playwright in New York, where he took over the Time 
Piece, Philip Freneau’s staunchly Republican paper. His criticism of 
President Adams led to Burk’s indictment for sedition and libel. He fled 
to Virginia to escape prosecution. Aware of Burk’s literary talents and 
Republican values, Jefferson encouraged him to write the history of 
Virginia. Burk settled in Petersburg, became an American citizen, and 
began The History of Virginia (1804-16).*° In early 1803, he asked Jefferson 
if he could borrow books relating to Virginia history from his personal 
library. Jefferson responded cordially, giving Burk free use of his books and 
offering to help in any other way he could.™ 

Though he did not take advantage of Jefferson’s offer right away, when 
Burk began drafting his second volume, he reached the point where 
Jefferson’s materials would be most useful. In 1805, he wrote to reiterate 
his request. Jefferson agreed to send his priceless collection of Virginia 
newspapers to his old friend John Page, then serving as governor of 
Virginia. Burk would be able to access them at the Governor’s Mansion 
in Richmond. Writing to Burk, Jefferson emphasized the rarity of his 
collection: “These also being the only collection probably in existence, I 
purchased and cherish it with a view to public utility. It is answering one of 
its principal objects when I put it into your hands.””* 

Since Burk had sent him a copy of the first volume of the History of 
Virginia, Jefferson acknowledged its receipt but apologized for not reading 
it, his presidential duties denying him time to read for pleasure.*? Burk 
greatly appreciated Jefferson’s help and dedicated the volume to him. The 
third volume, which took the story of Virginia to 1775, appeared in 1805. 
Burk planned a fourth volume but never lived to finish it. Attending a 
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dinner in 1808, he denounced the French government and called the 
French people a “pack of rascals.” Incensed with Burk’s remarks, Felix 
Coquebert, a Frenchman living in Virginia, challenged him to a duel. On 
April 11, 1808, the Frenchman shot and killed the historian of Virginia. 

Though Burk died before he could complete the fourth volume of his 
history, it was continued by Skelton Jones, a Richmond newspaper editor, 
and completed by Louis Hue Girardin, quondam professor of modern 
languages at William and Mary. Much as Jefferson invited Burk into his 
home, he also invited Girardin, who took full advantage of the invitation. 
When he published the final volume of Burk’s history in 1816, Girardin 
dedicated it to Jefferson. Expressing his gratitude, Girardin explained, 
“During my residence in the vicinity of Monticello, I enjoyed the incalcul- 
able benefit of free access to Mr. Jefferson’s Library; and, as his historical 
collection was no less valuable than extensive, that happy circumstance 
proved of infinite service to my undertaking.”** 

Burk’s use of primary sources is commendable. The work does suffer 
from over-quotation, but much the same could be said about nearly every 
history written in the early nineteenth century. When Burk closes his 
quotations and gives his imagination and analytical ability free reign, he 
demonstrates the power of his style and his intellect. His history provides 
much insight into the personalities of the men and women who made 
Virginia great, and he, too, shows a capable hand when it comes to 
character sketches. Burk’s background as a dramatist serves him well as 
he dramatizes some of the key moments in early Virginia history. He 
emphasizes most what most deserves emphasis. In addition, Burk demon- 
strates a good sense of how history works, that is, how the future will 
understand accounts of the past. 

His portrayal of Captain John Smith, for example, reflects the history as 
a whole. Burk begins with a few quick pen strokes to reveal Smith’s 
personal qualities, describing him as “a soldier of fortune, of a daring 
courage, and a cast of thinking in the highest degree adventurous and 
romantic; his understanding was vigorous and penetrating; his judgment 
correct and solid; while his imagination was sublimed by poetry and 
romance.” This passage demonstrates Burk’s insight into Smith’s char- 
acter, though the use of “sublime” as a verb reflects his occasional lapses in 
style. Burk relies on one particular secondary source to relate Smith’s life, 
but his use of that source may be justified. Concerned that the romantic 
qualities of Smith’s story might be attributed to his own imagination, Burk 
quotes from an eminently respectable New England historian, the 
Reverend Dr. Jeremy Belknap. Burk was right to worry. Attacks on 
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Smith’s veracity later in the century would begin with another New 
England historian, one bent on undermining Virginia history, Henry 
Adams.”° 

When it came to Pocahontas’s rescue of Captain John Smith, Burk tells 
the story himself. His fine dramatic sensibilities show through in his 
rendition of this renowned episode. After setting up the story, Burk relates 
its climax: 


The fatal club was uplifted: The breasts of the company already by antici- 
pation, felt the dreadful crash, which was to bereave the wretched victim of 
life; when the young and beautiful Pocahontas, the beloved daughter of the 
emperor, with a shriek of terror and agony, threw herself on the body of 
Smith. Her hair was loose, and her eyes streaming with tears, while her 
whole manner bespoke the deep distress and agony of her bosom. She cast a 
beseeching look at her furious and astonished father, deprecating his wrath, 
and imploring his pity and the life of his prisoner, with all the eloquence of 
mute, but impassioned sorrow.”” 


Sentimentalism, though often associated with novels and popular verse, 
affected nearly every form of writing during the early nineteenth century, 
including history. Though sentiment can sometimes clouds the drama, 
Burk balances the two in his account of Smith and Pocahontas. Writing 
the history of Virginia, he realized, was not just a matter of reconstructing 
its past, it was a matter of making myth. 

Not all the historical and biographical work being done in Virginia 
during the early nineteenth century can be attributed to Jefferson’s influ- 
ence, of course. One major biography, in fact, emerged as a challenge to 
Jeffersonian Republicanism. John Marshall, who had risen from humble 
beginnings in the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains to become the 
fourth chief justice of the U.S. Supreme Court, took advantage of his spare 
time when court was not in session to write his five-volume Life of George 
Washington (1804-07). 

The fullest biography of its subject written to that date, Marshall’s Life of 
Washington is somewhat uneven. The first volume is all prelude, presenting 
a general history of colonial America. The middle three volumes provide a 
fairly balanced account of Washington’s life, though Marshall relies too 
heavily on secondary sources. The fifth volume, which covers a period of 
Washington’s life Marshall knew from personal experience, articulates his 
strongly Federalist perspective. Jefferson recognized its author’s lack of 
subtlety. At the start of Marshall’s discussion of American party politics, 
Jefferson bristled upon reading an assertion that the Federalists acted in the 
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best interests of the nation, which implied that the Republicans did not.”* 
In retrospect, Marshall’s Life of Washington seems more monument than 
work of literature. Considering its literary value, Richard Beale Davis put 
the matter bluntly: “Disproportionate in its presentation of events and 
qualities of character, it is also rather dull reading.”” 

The finest work of Virginia biography to emerge in the early nineteenth 
century is William Wirt’s Sketches of the Life and Character of Patrick Henry 
(1817). Born in Bladensburg, Maryland, Wirt came to Virginia as a young 
man, settling in Culpeper County to practice law. His double goal was to 
establish himself as one of Virginia’s leading lawyers and one of its leading 
writers. In 1803, he published a series of miscellaneous essays in the Virginia 
Argus, which he collected and published as Letters of the British Spy before 
the year’s end. Some of these essays have historical themes. They essentially 
constitute meditations on Virginia history. In one letter, Wirt describes a 
ride he took to the ruins of Jamestown. Finding little more than the ivy- 
covered ruins of a church steeple, he seats himself on a headstone and 
contemplates the scene in a manner that recalls Thomas Gray and 
Laurence Sterne, Ossian and Prospero. Early nineteenth-century students 
throughout the nation read Letters of the British Spy as a model of good 
writing and recited excerpts from it in school. On one declamation day at 
Concord Academy, Henry Thoreau recited Wirt’s meditation on the ruins 
of Jamestown.?° 

After “Old Bachelor,” his next series of essays, Wirt concentrated on his 
most important literary work, his Life of Patrick Henry. As he researched this 
biography, he consulted Jefferson, who readily supplied his impressions of 
Henry, depicting him as an unlettered backwoodsman who knew the law by 
a sort of natural intuition. Wirt disliked Jefferson’s condescending tone but 
otherwise accepted what he said. Life of Patrick Henry borders on hagio- 
graphy as it celebrates Henry's oratorical abilities and political 
accomplishments.” 

Wirt’s extravagant praise exposed his biography to criticism. Readers 
joked about the truthfulness of its contents. Speaking with Daniel Webster 
about the organization of his library at Monticello, Jefferson said that he 
“had been greatly perplexed in deciding where to place the volume, but had 
finally arranged it under the head of Fiction.”** Humorous stories that 
circulated in the oral culture have a similar tone. While trying a case, as 
one story goes, Wirt cross-examined a notoriously gullible witness for the 
prosecution. To demonstrate his witness’s gullibility and thus impugn his 
testimony, Wirt asked if he knew Captain James Riley’s Narrative, a 
fanciful book of travel across North Africa. The witness said he had read 
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it and believed every word. Seizing an opportunity, the opposing counsel 
interposed a question, asking the witness if he had read Wirt’s Life of 
Patrick Henry. “1 have read it,” the witness replied, “but I can’t say I 
believe it; oh, no; that’s more than I can swallow!”?3 

To Wirt’s credit, Life of Patrick Henry contains some beautiful passages 
of prose. Characterizing Henry’s manner of speaking for the defense, 
Wirt observes, “His style of address, on these occasions, is said to have 
resembled very much that of the scriptures. It was strongly marked with 
the same simplicity, the same energy, the same pathos. He sounded no 
alarm; he made no parade, to put the jury on their guard. It was all so 
natural, so humble, so unassuming, that they were carried imperceptibly 
along, and attuned to his purpose, until some master-touch dissolved 
them into tears.”>+ Perhaps the most beautiful prose in the whole book 
occurs as Henry delivers his Give-Me-Liberty speech. Henry’s actual 
speech does not survive. Wirt’s reconstruction of it constitutes the ver- 
sion that has been handed down to posterity. Is the beauty of this speech a 
result of Henry’s eloquence as an orator — or Wirt’s eloquence as an 
author? 

The example of William Wirt’s Life of Patrick Henry demonstrates the 
influence Jefferson had on the Virginia authors of his time, but it also 
shows the freedom they had to veer from his influence. Wirt accepted the 
basics of what Jefferson told him about Henry, but he chose to write the 
story in his own manner, that is, with a different tone and emphasis. Life of 
Patrick Henry reiterates the meditative quality and the sentimentalism of 
Letters of a British Spy, aspects that characterized much of the popular 
literature of the time period and that helped make Virginia history, 
biography, and travel writing appeal to readers of yesterday and today. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Romantic Verse 
Russell Brickey 


Two of America’s most enduring myths originate with Virginia folk 
history. Pocahontas and Daniel Boone, despite their genre kinship, 
stand at opposite ends of the colonial experience, but in the hands of 
Jeffersonian writers both became icons of the era. The Pocahontas— 
John Smith story appealed to Virginia poets seeking nationalistic 
subjects on American soil. Smith’s Generall Historie of Virginia 
forms the ur-text for essays, novels, letters, children’s books, plays, 
lyric poetry, and epic verse. Nearly every Virginia poet in the early 
nineteenth century wrote about the Indian Princess with varying 
degrees of artistic success. 

Despite their native subject matter, the poets followed European literary 
models. “These are the walks, and this the bowery shade,” wrote an anon- 
ymous Virginia metaphysical versifier in “The Beauties of York” (1814), 


The lov’d recess where Pocahontas stray’d; 
When Smith’s dear image to her bosom stole, 
And love usurped the empire of her soul.’ 


Lawyer and politician George Tucker in his Letters from Virginia (1816) 
included “The Indian Maid,” a Cavalier-style ballad to the Indian Princess: 


Come all ye gay ladies draw near, 
While I sing you a ballad of love; 
“Twas writ for a delicate ear, 


With the quill of Simplicity’s dove.* 


And senator and planter St. Leger Landon Carter, in The Land of Powhatan 
(1821), utilizes a momento mori theme: 


Imperial Powhatan! Thy day 

In dark oblivion rolls away; 

Thy warriors all in dust are laid, 
And silent sleeps the Indian maid.’ 
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Other Virginia poems that make reference to Pocahontas include Norfolk 
poet William Maxwell’s quatrain “To William Wirt” and a section of John 
Robertson’s Virginia, or, The Fatal Patent: A Metrical Romance in Three 
Cantos (1825).* 

The first important reconstruction of the Pocahontas myth comes from 
Robert Beverley.’ His History and Present State of Virginia (1705) estab- 
lished the story of the savior Indian Princess who, believing Smith to be 
dead, would marry tobacco planter John Rolfe and travel to Rolfe’s 
mother-country, England, as a Native American emissary. By the end of 
the eighteenth century, Pocahontas was mythologized as the savior of the 
Jamestown colony and progenitor of a proud American biracial lineage. 
Her story represents a sentimentalized American past at a time when 
burgeoning Romanticism intertwined with nascent patriotism. Versions 
of Beverley’s basic narrative extend sometimes ironically, sometimes earn- 
estly, into the twentieth century. Important Pocahontas poems outside 
Virginia include Lydia Huntley Sigourney’s Pocahontas (1841), Seba 
Smith’s Powhatan (1841), William Watson Wadron’s Pocahontas, Princess 
of Virginia (1841), and Mary Webster Mosby’s Pocahontas (1840), in which 
Pocahontas is given Norse and Lost Tribes ancestry. 

One of the more interesting revisions is Virginian poet Margaret Junkin 
Preston’s ballad “The Last Meeting of Pocahontas and the Great Captain” 
(1881), in which Pocahontas meets her true love, John Smith, “in a stately 
hall at Brentford, when the English June was green.” Summoned by the 
Queen of England so that Pocahontas’s “graces might be seen,” the 
stunned princess is greeted by no less than Smith himself. Troubled by 
her silence, Smith wonders aloud why Pocahontas will not look at him, to 
which the Princess replies, “White man’s tongue is false. It told me — it told 
me — that my brave was dead.” With that, Pocahontas takes her husband 
Rolfe’s arm and departs for her audience with the Queen.° The Indian 
Princess would also find verse with British novelist William Thackeray, 
and twentieth-century poets Stephen Vincent Benet, Hart Crane, Vachel 
Lindsay, and Carl Sandburg. 

In her own time, Pocahontas was venerated by colonists as a real-life 
woman who rejected her own culture for love, but her legend created an 
unfortunate paradox: Pocahontas was a myth of assimilation within a racially 
stratified culture. Her dual persona troubled nineteenth-century writers, and 
literary strategies (such as Native American heroines not named Pocahontas 
who save English settlers but do not marry them) emerged to deflect the issue 
of miscegenation.’ Another strategy involved treating Pocahontas with 
decorous idealism unmoored from any historical or personal reality. 
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One such stock character populates Hiram Haines’s American epic 
“The Virginiad” from Mountain Buds and Blossoms, Wove in a Rustic 
Garland (1825). Born in Culpeper County and educated in a field school, 
Haines began rhyming at age thirteen and published his first poem at 
eighteen in Palladium of Liberty, a short-lived newspaper in Warrenton, 
Virginia. He rose to editor and proprietor of his own Petersburg news- 
paper, American Constellation (1834-38). Virginia itself is the muse and 
apostrophized subject of his epic (“Virginia hail! thou loveliest land on 
Earth,/Land of the Great! — of Beauty, and rare worth”) which celebrates 
Virginia’s rivers (Elizabeth, James, Potomac, York), towns (Norfolk, 
Richmond, Williamsburg), forefathers (Jefferson, Madison, Monroe), 
and, of course, “Fair Pocahontas, of exalted mind,/And race as noble as 
her heart was kind.” As with most depictions, Pocahontas’s heritage is 
completely dismantled, and she is indistinguishable from any conventional 
romantic heroine. Despite its scope, “The Virginiad” has a limited claim 
on literary history, and Haines is typically remembered, if at all, for one 
dinner engagement when he entertained Edgar Allan Poe at his home in 
1836." 

A late addition, Virginia Carter Castleman published Pocahontas: A Poem, 
a blank-verse epic, in 1907, the tricentennial of the founding of Jamestown 
colony. To maintain trochaic hexameter, Castleman relies on lopsided 
passive construction, mixed tenses, and elided definite articles, rendering 
the verse more comic than epic (“Sign from Chieftain stayed descent of 
bloody axe,/Guiding hand of princess led the captive forward”). Castleman 
was born in Herndon, Virginia. After receiving her library certification from 
the Drexel Institute in 1899, she served as a librarian in Pennsylvania, 
Washington D.C., and Boise, Idaho. Around 1904, she returned to 
Herndon to establish the town’s first lending library. Her concept of 
Pocahontas illustrates many of the romanticized and Orientalized affecta- 
tions of the myth: Indians are either noble savages or vengeful barbarians; the 
European settlers are wise and gallant, particularly John Smith; the 
Pocahontas character is inherently pious; and the American wilderness is 
Edenic yet ripe for conquest. Smith is rugged and authoritative, a fighter; 
Pocahontas is feminine yet strong, a lady. Smith was a version of the knight 
errant (one contemporary compared him to Roland), a Cavalier, and the 
story of his rescue analogous to Aeneas’s descent into the underworld in 
which Pocahontas is Dido. Most importantly, their symbolic union pro- 
vided a base mythology for the founding of Jamestown colony.’ 

Likewise, the tales of Daniel Boone expanded from autobiography into 
an idealized frontier mythology." Hundreds of books were written about 
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this early American cultural hero, many during his lifetime, as well as 
countless portraits, sculptures, reliefs, and songs. Tourists even chiseled 
mementos from his grave in Frankfort, Kentucky. Like Pocahontas, 
Boone’s mystique encompassed a number of desired attributes: he was a 
buckskin-clad forest man, Indian fighter, patriot, symbol of progress, hero 
of Manifest Destiny, paragon of the pioneer spirit, and construction of an 
urban publishing industry selling to a burgeoning middle-class reading 
public. He was a prototype American independent who reminded readers 
of their republican ideals and warned against cultural degeneration at the 
same time that he personified a natural man free from convention. Not 
being a farmer, he represented non-agrarian patriotism and virtue. Still, for 
Virginians, Boone shared their way of life and was particularly beloved by 
Old Dominion poets, including Daniel Bryan. 

A self-taught lawyer, one-term Virginia senator, and incorrectly identi- 
fied nephew of Daniel Boone, Bryan published six volumes of poetry 
between 1813 and 1841. It is his first book, The Mountain Muse, for which 
he is remembered, particularly “The Adventures of Daniel Boone,” a 
5,600-line blank verse epic, which has been compared to Spenser, 
Thomson, Pope, and Ossian. Paradise Lost is his most likely model. 
“The Adventures of Daniel Boone” begins as angels oversee Creation. 
The poem moves through the colonization of the Ohio Valley, relates 
Boone’s taming of the warlike Chilicothe, and culminates in a bloody 
battle between settlers and a number of Orientalized Native American 
tribes. Style waxes grandiloquent (“Th’Angelic Spirits view’d Creation’s 
God,/Along th’ unresisting void of space”), and the description of the 
eponymous hero, the “adventurous woodsman,” seems too romanticized: 


Be one, in whose expanded virtues of the soul; 
Benevolence, Mercy, Meekness, Pity, Love, 
Benignant Justice, Valor lion-like 

And Fortitude, with stoic nerves endow’d.” 


Boone was one of the first homegrown myths, and the epic was an 
appropriate genre for nation-building. Nevertheless, “The Adventures of 
Daniel Boone” reifies an aesthetic that is classically high mimetic in a more 
European tradition. For his efforts, Bryan received the opprobrium of 
Boone himself, unhappy about inaccuracies in the poem. Poe placed 
Bryan in “the good old Goldsmith school,” referring to the poet’s anti- 
quated literary technique.” 

Bryan’s work did not sell, and his extra-literary efforts indicate a measure 
of desperation. In fact, Bryan is most remembered for his attempts to 
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ingratiate himself with Poe, whom Bryan mistakenly believed to be the 
editor of Graham’s Magazine. \n 1842, Bryan wrote four letters to him, and 
Poe wrote one or two to Bryan. The subject of these missives was mutually 
parasitic: Bryan was attempting to leverage a mutual dislike of Rufus 
Wilmot Griswold into a publication record; Poe was attempting to find 
subscribers for his doomed Penn Magazine, for which he hoped that 
Bryan’s position as postmaster of Alexandria (1821 to 1853) would help. 
Neither received what they sought, and Bryan published no more books. 
He was a successful bureaucrat, however, and accepted a position in the 
library of the Treasury Department in Washington, D.C., where he died in 
1866." 

Poetry, as with other literature of the Jeffersonian era, was generally 
written by men of the professional class — clergymen, lawyers, legislators, 
physicians, teachers. These were often country gentlemen, widely read in 
European philosophy, literature, economics, geopolitics, and news of the 
day, who utilized themes tempered by nationalistic pride and images of the 
local countryside. Quaker abolitionist and girls’ school teacher Samuel 
M. Janney, inspired by Jefferson’s Notes on the State of Virginia, expressed 
his patriotism in a long poem titled “Jefferson’s Rock” (1822): 


From this huge rock o’er the adjacent lands, 

How grand the scenes that round us rise to view; 
So vast the prospect hence the eye commands, 

The name of Jefferson is justly due.* 


St. Leger Landon Carter was similarly influenced by Jefferson’s description 
of the view from Harpers Ferry in Notes on the State of Virginia. Carter’s 
light verse, while camp, is serious in its intent to link American topography 
with Classical sublimity: 


Ah! tell me of the heights sublime 
The rocks of Harper’s Ferry 
Of mountains rent in the lapse of time 


They’re very sublime _ oh very! 


In “Life in the Autumn Woods” (1843), Philip Pendleton Cooke of 
Winchester invokes melancholy in conjunction with landscape in the 
manner of Bryant: 


I love the woods 
In this best season of the liberal year; 
I love to haunt their whispering solitudes, 
And give myself to melancholy moods, 
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With no intruded near; 
And find strange lessons, as I sit and ponder, 
In every natural wonder.” 


Judith Lomax, the first Virginia woman to publish a book entirely of her 
own verse, romanticizes Monticello’s place in the American psyche in 
“Written at Monticello, Albermarle County, and Composed While 
Viewing the Clouds Gathering and Rolling about the Mountain”: 


Yes, Monticello sheds a ray, 
O’re each dark gath’ring cloud; 
And proudly owns a blaze of day, 


Which malice ne’er can shroud.”® 


All told, at least seventy-five antebellum Virginian poets can be identified 
by name and another twenty-four published volumes anonymously. The 
breadth of genres includes elegies, lyrics, metrical romances, narrative, occa- 
sional poems, satire, sentimental humor, and vers de société. Lyrics were often 
dedicated to women. Piety was evident in the moral poem. Virginia’s great 
men were lionized as society’s decline was mourned. Religious verse, except 
for the hymn, was rare. Nature poetry was descriptive in the manner of 
Thomson and Wordsworth. Women poets — Anna Byrd, Martha Ann 
Davis, Judith Wormeley — added primarily sentimental and patriotic verse 
during a time when literature defended public morality. Despite their home- 
grown themes, early nineteenth-century American poets catered to the 
European picturesque tradition — tribute to agriculture, art vs. nature, future 
glory, praise of a river — and their verse illustrates erudition if not innovation. 

Philip Pendleton Cooke, brother of novelist John Esten Cooke, was a 
lawyer from a prominent political family, famous in his time as much for his 
hunting as his verse. He is now remembered largely because Poe edited his 
most famous poem, “Florence Vane,” for Burton’ Gentleman’s Magazine in 
1840. Composed of alternating iambic tetrameter and dimeter lines — essen- 
tially truncated hymnal stanzas — “Florence Vane” occasionally lapses into 
syncopated trimeter or stumbles over the trochee, and the figurative language 
is stock in trade of the Romantic dispensation: fields, flowers, ruins, and 
melancholic meditation. Its five stanzas follow ballad rhyme scheme and 
typical ballad progression wherein a young man apostrophizes his dead lover 
and finds in the natural landscape reminders of her beauty: 


But, fairest, coldest wonder! 
Thy glorious clay 

Lieth the green sod under 
Alas the day! 
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The death of the maiden, a theme famously Romantic, is depicted through 
the pathetic fallacy (“The lilies of the valley/By young graves weep”) and 
culminates with a sentimentalized injunction to nature to “bloom, in 
beauty vying ... Where thine earthly part is lying.” Thematically, 
“Florence Vane” shares many of Poe’s poetic preoccupations, particularly 
the dead yet idealized women. The name of the titular subject could also be 
ironic (“Florence,” Latin for “I flower,” and “Vane,” a homophone with 
“vain”), although tonally the poem seems to contradict this. “Florence 
Vane” was reprinted in newspapers, set to music, and frequently anthol- 
ogized in its own time. 

Cooke contributed two poems to the Southern Literary Messenger — “Life 
in the Autumn Woods” and “The Power of the Bards” — in the 1840s, and 
published his only book, Froissart Ballads, in 1847. The title alludes to the 
French medieval poet Jean Froissart, famous for his lengthy Arthurian 
romances. True to its title, the ballads contain stories of American and 
European extraction. Cooke’s collection was well received critically but 
failed to find an audience, and Cooke would eventually turn to writing 
essays and adventure stories. He died in 1850 from pneumonia after 
swimming the icy Shenandoah River. Cooke’s other claim to fame comes 
from his 1835 letter to the Messenger in which he praises Poe: “I have been 
months in coming to the conclusion that he is the first genius, in his line, in 
Virginia.”’” 

While critiques of these poets illustrate their limitations, it is worth 
remembering that they wrote during a period when writers were demon- 
strating America’s literary prowess in terms familiar to their European 
contemporaries. Virginian poets modeled their verse on neoclassical writers 
(Addison, Bolingbroke, Hume, and Pope), the Graveyard School, William 
Cowper, Oliver Goldsmith, and James Thomson. Socio-intellectual socie- 
ties, such as the Frugal Fare Club in Winchester and the Society and Library 
Company in Lexington, provided arenas for debate and poetry. 

At the same time, poetry was not considered a serious pursuit, and 
gentlemen-poets were likely to use pseudonyms or simply leave their verses 
unsigned. Paradoxically, this secrecy was the result of newspapers such as 
the Virginia Gazette, Argus, and Enquirer, which would publish virtually 
any verse as long as it did not offend public sensibilities. This combination 
of stylistic limitations and editorial laissez-faire stultified literature. “The 
study of Belles-Lettres has not yet become a profession in America,” 
laments St. George Tucker in the early nineteenth century, “or if it has, 
it is only to a very few ... without producing one specimen of Genius, or 
Learning.”"® However, two publications in particular are historically 
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important, the Southern Literary Messenger and the short-lived Virginia 
Literary Museum and Journal of Belles Lettres, Arts, Sciences (1829), one of 
Tucker’s enterprises. Virginia poets who have provisionally survived the 
caprices of time repeatedly come from these two resources. 

One such is Dabney Carr Terrell, a great-grand-nephew of Thomas 
Jefferson, who showed much talent and promise but died of yellow fever in 
New Orleans before he could develop as a writer. He contributed all 
eighteen sonnets published in Virginia Literary Museum and was published 
in the Messenger alongside fellow poets St. George Tucker and Dr. Robley 
Dunglison. According to one story, possibly apocryphal, Terrell killed a 
fellow Dickinson College student in a duel, fled to Europe, and met Lord 
Byron, who became his poetic model. At the time of his death, despite the 
murder charge, Terrell was being considered for a professorship at the 
University of Virginia.’? While Terrell may be questionably memorialized 
as a Byronic hero, it is possible that American literature lost a significant 
poet. His verse is steeped in a pastoral tradition following Thomson’s The 
Seasons and utilizes typically celestial tropes of spirituality — notably the 
stars and moon — in traditional forms, particularly the Elizabethan sonnet. 
Nevertheless, his poems evolve promisingly toward Romanticism. 


The moon is set, the thousand stars that shed, 
Of late, their beams upon the face of night, 
First waxing fainter, now at length are fled, 
Before the softer dawn, whose steadier light, 
Dispels the dark and opens to the sight, 


The woods, the river and the mountains gray.*° 


While the evocation lacks any deep insight, the easy use of iambic 
pentameter and the minimalistic Wordsworthian diction mark Terrell’s 
linguistic control, and the instinct to imbue the dawn with rejuvenating 
power suggests inventiveness in its symbolic landscape. Terrell’s more 
complete verse likewise displays intuitive ability. For instance, the 
Virginia Literary Museum published nine Spenserian stanzas, presumably 
autobiographical (following the duel), which reify Romantic melancholy 
comparable to Shelley or Keats in persona: 


My days are almost done; I feel that now 

No tie is left to bind my soul below: 

This faded form and eye, this pallid brow, 

My creeping blood, that just now stops to flow, 
And something deadlier than the things I show, 
Tell me my mortal course is well nigh spent.” 
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Terrell also used American locales and themes without abandoning English 
models. “On an Indian Mound,” for example, provides an American version 
of Thomas Gray’s “Elegy Written in a Country Church Yard.” Terrell’s 
“Sonnet to Mr. Jefferson” sounds very like a Marvell ode, acclaiming 
Jefferson’s “meridian strength” and “gigantic mind” in his “war against a 
throne!” Despite his talent, Terrell never developed beyond these sentimen- 
talizing instincts and whatever genius he possessed was prematurely lost.”* 

Another brilliant but tragic figure was Richard Dabney, teacher, transla- 
tor, and poet born in Louisa County. He published Poems, Original and 
Translated in 1812 with an enlarged edition in 1815. Neither received much 
critical attention and are now extremely recondite. One of twelve farm 
children, with training in the classics but otherwise limited rural schooling, 
Dabney somehow learned the French and Italian he translated for meager 
wages in Philadelphia between 1812 and 1815. A sampling of the authors 
Dabney imitates, translates, or versifies in Poems include Catullus, Diderot, 
Euripides, Horace, Locke, Menander, Pope, Rousseau, Shakespeare, and 
many others. Dabney might have developed into a major translator had he 
not been the victim of tragic circumstance: he was badly burned in the 
Richmond Theater fire of 1811 and subsequently developed addictions to 
opium and alcohol. Severely disfigured, Dabney shunned the company of 
other people. Much of his adult life is cloaked in obscurity. He moved back 
to his widowed mother’s farm in 1815, where he was an unsuccessful school 
teacher and died with little further creativity. 

As the title of his collection of verse indicates, the first section comprises 
Dabney’s original poetry; the second section contains translations from 
Greek, Latin, and Italian. His theory, as set forth in his opening comments, 
is to limit perception to its “prominent associations” undiluted “by being 
directed at multiple objects” and “to demonstrate the moral miniature of 
poetry” in the manner of “graphic art.” In his first original long poem, 
“Illustrations or Simple Moral Emotions,” Dabney wanted to portray 
individual frames of mind associated with moods, seasons, physical objects, 
locations. While he employs various stanza patterns in thumping tetra- 
meter (heroic couplets, hymnal stanzas, nonce forms), Dabney’s model 
appears to be the sonnet sequence with its thematic progression of linked 
verse. “Illustrations” focuses each stanza on a differing emotion and its 
effect upon the human condition. 


To Him the form of Grief appears, 

In other views, besides the tears. 

It speaks of months and years gone by 
Mark’d by grief’s recollected sigh. 
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Though ambitious, “Illustrations” never gets beyond this surface level and 
often waxes close to doggerel. Dabney’s miscellaneous poems are lengthy 
patriotic odes (“The Heroes of the West,” “The Beauty”) comparable in 
breadth and style to Longfellow albeit lacking his emotional depth. One 
example is the high-minded “Turn Not to the East” — a verse injunction 
against European culture: 


For the wind of the East in its poisn’d gale brings 
The fell breath of despots, and curses of kings. 

See, the star of the west in its mild glories rise, 

See, the star of the west tread its path in the skies, 
How sweet is the sight, while its soft radiance brings, 
On my native land’s hills, and my native land’s 
streams. 


He included lyrics to lovers, a romance, and a dramatic monologue in the 
persona of a suicide, which Dabney footnotes as an “illustration of an 
emotion,” not a “promulgation of personal opinion.” As with many of the 
poets thus far, Dabney showed promise that was never realized. 

Other contemporary poets — Robert F. Astrop, St. Leger Landon Carter, 
C. M. Farmer, T. J. Lee, “Mrs. Littleford,” John Robertson, Thomas 
Semmes, Frederick Speece, Robert Tyler, and M. M. Webber — contrib- 
uted patriotic verse, satires, lyric poems, local tableaus, and verse essays on 
national issues, yet these authors are also firmly rooted in European forms, 
traditions, and even subjects. 

It was into this anemic milieu that Edgar Allan Poe, an orphan of actors 
taken into a prosperous Richmond family, was to become a seminal figure 
of American letters. At the heart of his genius is his concept of poetry in the 
world. 

Poe’s theories are easy to conceptualize yet ultimately indistinct. The 
province of poetry is beauty, the tone melancholy, and the duration of the 
ideal poem approximately a hundred lines. Add to this two more require- 
ments: complexity and suggestiveness.*? Other aspects are less practical. 
“The struggle to apprehend the Supernal Loveliness,” he writes, quoting 
Shelley, “is the desire of the moth for the star.” Unlike the 
Transcendentalists, who relied on physical nature, Poe negated the experi- 
ential world by removing theology and insisting that beauty is perfect and 
numinous.** To put it another way: rather than relying on a subsumed 
godhead in nature — as in the Romantic tradition — beauty resides in its own 
Platonic realm beyond human conception and artistry. Unsurprisingly, Poe 
describes his theory in pseudo-religious terms. “The pleasure which is at once 
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the most intense, the most elevating, and the most pure, is, I believe, found 
in the contemplation of the beautiful,” he observes. “A poem deserves its title 
only inasmuch as it excites, by elevating the soul.” We can perceive 
“glimpses” of this ethereal world because of our “immortal part,” which 
allows the poet to strive for supernal beauty, and this alone warrants the 
poet’s quest. The closest Poe comes to defining this idea probably comes in 
an 1842 review of Longfellow’s Ballads when he writes: “Inspired by an 
ecstatic prescience of the glories beyond the grave, we struggle, by multiform 
combinations among the things and thoughts of Time, to attain a portion of 
that Loveliness whose very elements, perhaps appertain to eternity alone.”” 

Poe’s poetic principle, the apprehension of transcendental beauty, 
should not be confused with his poetic sentiment, the generic term for 
the expression of this beauty. Human beings instinctively seek beauty, but 
since beauty is beyond empiricism, our search ends in pleasurable sorrow. 
While Poe’s concern is poetry, his theory pertains to any of the arts, 
particularly music, which, like poetry, is the rhythmic creation of beauty. 
This emphasis on rhythm, particularly in Poe’s discussion of “The Raven,” 
allies him more with a Classical aesthetic rather than a Romantic one. 
Despite this antiquarian debt, Poe’s theory breaks away from provincialism 
and frees aesthetics from politics and ethics. It is clearly indebted to 
European literary theory yet philosophically, artistically, and psychologi- 
cally Poe emerged from common-sense Virginian culture. 

Poe published only fifty poems and four books of poetry during his 
lifetime: Tamerlane and Other Poems (1827), Al Aaraaf, Tamerlane, and 
Minor Poems (1829), Poems (1831), and The Raven and Other Poems (1845). 
His verse found publication in various newspapers such as the Baltimore 
Saturday Visiter, the Southern Literary Messenger, and several editions of The 
Poets and Poetry of America. His first book was published anonymously “By 
a Bostonian” and his third book, published shortly after Poe left West 
Point, was dedicated to “The U.S. Corps of Cadets.” A posthumous edition 
was edited by onetime nemesis Griswold in 1850. 

Ironically, like many of his Virginia contemporaries, Poe’s models 
seemed to be strictly British: Byron, Shelley, Coleridge (particularly his 
Biographia Literaria), and Elizabeth Browning. “Tamerlane,” a dramatic 
monologue in the voice of a dying Mongol lord (“Tamer the Lame”) 
confessing his sins to a Franciscan monk, channels Byron in its prideful 
but morbid hero. “Evening Star,” with its “stars, in their orbits ... Of the 
brighter, cold moon,/“Mid planets her slaves,” and “Spirits of the Dead” 
with “The spirits of the dead who stood/In life before thee,” mirror a 
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Shelleyan animate universe. And “Dream Land” with its “Bottomless vales 
and boundless floods” echoes Coleridge’s “Khubla Khan.” 

Poe’s supernatural nightscapes (“Ulalume,” “The City in the Sea,” 
“Fairy Land”) are extreme in evocation, and his frequently anthologized 
poems such as “To Helen” and “The Conqueror Worm” small master- 
pieces. Other significant poems include “The Bells,” a sonic performance 
poem in which the speaker should mimic the various tintinnabulations of 
wedding, alarm, and “iron” bells. “The Lake — To —’recasts Thomas 
Moore’s poem “The Lake of the Dismal Swamp” based on Moore’s 1803 
visit to Virginia. “Eldorado” analogizes the knight errant as a satiric figure 
of the Gold Rush. “Al Aaraaf,” which takes its title from the star discovered 
by Tycho Brahe in 1572, is a proto-Symbolist monologue in iambic 
couplets spoken by earthbound Angelo who longs for his perfect ethereal 
maiden Ianthe. “Introduction” lampoons Romantic nature poetry, parti- 
cularly Wordsworth’s. 

Poe’s ballad “Annabel Lee” takes the topos of the lost lover to a tragic 
violence meted from heaven: 


The angels, not half so happy in Heaven, 
Went envying her and me 

Yes! that was the reason (as all men know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 

That the wind came out of the cloud by night, 
Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee.* 


Often anthologized as children’s verse, “Annabel Lee” illustrates another 
central tenet of Poe’s theory: he breaks (what he calls in “The Poetic 
Principle”) “the heresy of the didactic.” Such poetry, light as it is, does 
not defend, and, in fact, defies conventional Christian morality. Rather, 
Poe’s foci on the relationship between imagination and reality, supernal 
loveliness and poetry for poetry’s sake separates him from his landlocked 
contemporaries. Initially, Poe’s verse was ignored, and he was better 
known as a critic and an author of strange tales until the national sensation 
caused by one of the most famous poems of all time. 

“The Raven” was first published in the New York Evening Mirror in 
1845. Like Dabney, but far more successfully, Poe was interested in a 
single unity of effect, yet the poem has defied reductive interpretation (Is 
ita dream vision? A narrative? A contest between art and science? Does it 
reject reason? Is “Lenore” a reincarnation of one or several women who 
died? What is the meaning of “Nevermore”?). Whatever its power, “The 
Raven” was a huge success and, within a month, was parodied, recited, 
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and reprinted across the country.*” Poe became an overnight celebrity 
and critics have debated the achievement of Poe’s poetry ever since. It 
cannot be denied, however, that his verse had a profound effect on 
generations of American readers and on the history of world literature, 
particularly his influence on French Decadent poets, who, in turn, 
inspired the twentieth-century Imagist and Modernist poets. Unlike his 
contemporaries whose careers were also cut short by tragic circumstances, 
Poe’s genius expanded the Romantic dispensation so prevalent in 
Virginia into a new aesthetic that would shape Western literature and 
thought for the next century and a half. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Edgar Allan Poe and the Art of Fiction 


Paul Christian Jones 


Edgar Allan Poe became a Virginian only because of the accident of 
personal tragedy. Following the 1811 death in Richmond of Elizabeth 
Poe, a traveling actress and the mother of three children (Edgar was the 
middle child), the family of prosperous tobacco merchant John Allan took 
in the future author at age two. As the ward of the Allans, Poe received a 
fine education — both in England and Richmond — and a privileged sense of 
his status as the presumed heir to Allan’s wealth and access to the highest 
levels of Virginia society, Mrs. Allan having been born into the aristocratic 
planter class. Poe attended the University of Virginia in 1826, but left at the 
end of his first year because of accumulated gambling debts, which Allan 
refused to pay for Poe. The ensuing estrangement with Allan drove Poe to 
seek a career in the military. Part of his time as an enlisted man in the army 
he served at Fortress Monroe, in Old Point Comfort, Virginia. After 
abandoning his military ambitions and setting out to make a career for 
himself in the literary world, he came back to the state, with his young 
bride and cousin, appropriately named Virginia, to work for the 
Richmond-based Southern Literary Messenger in 1835, where he would 
eventually serve as editor. Though he left the Messenger and Richmond 
in 1837, never to settle in Virginia again, his attachment to the state and his 
identification as a son of the Old Dominion was strong. As he wrote a 
friend in 1841: “I am a Virginian — at least I call myself one, for I have 
resided all my life, until within the last few years, in Richmond.”’ 
Despite the biographical facts of Poe’s life and his own self-identification 
as a Virginian, twentieth-century literary historians were skeptical about 
labeling Poe a Virginia author or even a southern one. For the most part, 
this skepticism was a response to Poe’s aesthetic choices in his most famous 
work, especially gothic narratives like “The Fall of the House of Usher,” 
“The Tell-Tale Heart,” “The Pit and the Pendulum,” and “The Cask of 
Amontillado,” works that use European settings and seem far removed 
from the typical fiction of Poe’s Virginia contemporaries, which 
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romanticized the state’s historical past and life on its slave-holding planta- 
tions. As Louis D. Rubin explains, “Poe wrote almost nothing about the 
South, or about living there, or about Southern history and Southern 
society."* G. R. Thompson described Poe as a “writer whose 
‘Southernness’ is suspect” because his work is “virtually devoid of region- 
alist sentiment,” noting that “rarely does he employ Southern locales or 
character types; he does not embroil himself in the issue of slavery; he does 
not address matters of Southern autonomy and separatism; he does not 
confront Southern with Northern personages; he does not cast Southern 
leaders as knights in quest of glory.”’? Like Rubin and Thompson, Robert 
Jacobs ties this critical opinion to Poe’s writings, arguing that Poe, who was 
“never quite at home in the South,” maintained “during a period of intense 
literary nationalism, that art was by its very nature international” and 
subsequently became “a citizen of the world” in the mind of many readers 
and scholars.* 

Though he composed poetry as a teenager in Richmond, Poe’s earliest 
publications were printed outside Virginia. After departing from 
Richmond in 1827, he quickly had published in Boston Tamerlane and 
Other Poems, the preface of which claimed that the poems were mostly 
written in 1821 and 1822 when the author was fourteen years old. Though 
this account would make the volume the work of a young man of Virginia, 
the title page identified the author merely as “a Bostonian.” Subsequent 
volumes, Al Aaraaf, Tamerlane, and Minor Poems (1829) and Poems (1831), 
were printed by Baltimore and New York publishers, respectively, and the 
author’s name, “Edgar A. Poe,” appeared for the first time on the title 
pages. Poe published his first fictional pieces in Philadelphia’s Saturday 
Courier in 1832, beginning with “Metzengerstein” in January. In October 1833, 
Baltimore’s Saturday Visiter selected Poe’s story “Manuscript Found in a 
Bottle” as a prize-winner and published it. And, by January of 1834, Poe 
would have his first publication in a periodical with a national readership, 
Godeys Lady's Book, with “The Visionary,” a story he later revised and 
reprinted as “The Assignation.” 

While Poe’s initial forays into publication took place outside the borders 
of Virginia, these endeavors found support from figures in the state’s 
literary tradition. For example, in 1829, he sought out the Virginia author, 
William Wirt, who had just stepped down from his service as U.S. 
Attorney General, at his residence in Baltimore, to obtain his opinion of 
the poem “Al Aaraaf” and ask his advice on its publication. More impor- 
tant to Poe’s initial success was another figure residing in Baltimore, John 
Pendleton Kennedy, who served as a judge for the Saturday Visiter contest 
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that selected “Manuscript Found in a Bottle” as its winner. Subsequently, 
Poe met Kennedy, who then acted as advisor to the young writer, even 
sending Poe’s manuscript of a collection of short fiction, “Tales of the Folio 
Club,” to his own publisher, Carey and Lea, for consideration. The firm 
was not interested in publishing the manuscript. 

Kennedy’s most influential action in aid of Poe’s career was his recom- 
mendation of Poe to Thomas White, the Richmond printer who began 
publishing the Southern Literary Messenger, a monthly magazine, in August 
1834. The Messenger was motivated by the desire to cultivate a literary 
culture in the South. Kennedy saw Poe as a prospective producer of 
suitable material for White, encouraging Poe to write something for 
every issue of the Messenger and suggesting to its proprietor that he 
might find it advantageous to give Poe a permanent position.’ 

Even in his letter of recommendation to White, Kennedy described Poe 
as the author of “very bizarre tales.” Despite the regionalist aesthetic 
articulated in the Messenger, his columns, “Berenice,” the first of Poe’s 
works to appear in the magazine (in March 1835), deviated from what editor 
James Heath expected when he called for a native literature of the South.° 
“Berenice” is a gruesome story set in an unnamed European land in which 
the aristocratic narrator, Egaeus, becomes monomaniacally fixated on the 
teeth of his dying beloved Berenice to horrifying consequences, including 
her premature burial and Egaeus’s violent removal of her teeth. In his 
editorial remarks for the issue, Heath celebrates Poe as “a native” of 
Richmond, “where he resided until he reached manhood,” and praises 
“the force and elegance of his style” and the “highly cultivated taste in 
composition,” but he expresses regret that the story has “too much German 
horror in its subject.”” White likely expressed similar concerns and Poe 
found himself apologizing for the story, calling it “far too horrible” and on 
“the very verge of bad taste” and promising not to “sin quite so egregiously 
again.” However, despite these admissions, Poe used this letter to articulate 
an aesthetic standard quite different from Heath’s, one that would drive 
much of his subsequent work: “Nobody is more aware than I am that 
simplicity is the cant of the day — but ... no one cares any thing about 
simplicity in their hearts.” Poe argues that, instead, what attracts readers’ 
attention is “the ludicrous heightened into the grotesque: the fearful 
coloured into the horrible: the witty exaggerated into the burlesque: the 
singular wrought out into the strange and mystical.” He asserts, “To be 
appreciated you must be read, and these things are invariably sought after 
with avidity.”* Poe proposes audaciously that an increase in circulation of 
the Messenger will be the proof of his position. White must have been 
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persuaded by this argument, as Poe’s “Morella,” a story depicting a dead 
mother’s return to life via the body of her daughter, appeared in the 
subsequent issue. In his editorial remarks about this story, Heath laments 
that Poe “has drank so deep at some enchanted fountain,” but doubts “if 
any thing in the same style can be cited, which contains more terrific beauty 
than this tale.”? 

Though it likely had no connection to Heath’s choice to relinquish his 
editorial position with the April issue, Poe’s continued contributions to the 
Messenger must have made it clear to Heath that the periodical was not 
going to limit its contents to literature on what he called “native subjects.” 
Poe was familiar with the vein of literature Heath wanted to encourage, the 
subgenre of fiction called the Virginia novel. Poe’s own familiarity with 
and appreciation of works in this form is evidenced in a review of 
Kennedy’s Horse-Shoe Robinson, a novel set in Virginia and South 
Carolina during the American Revolution, which Poe published in the 
May 1835 issue of the Messenger, noting that it “cannot fail to place Mr. 
Kennedy in a high rank among the writers of this or of any other coun- 
try.”’° And, he would later praise other Virginia novels; he called Edge-Hill, 
Heath’s own Revolutionary War romance of Virginia, “a well-written novel, 
which ... did not meet with the reception it deserved.”" 

Despite his familiarity with the conventions of the Virginia novel, Poe’s 
own fictional productions during his time as contributor to and eventual 
editor of the Messenger stray far from this genre’s expectation. Aside from 
horror tales like “Berenice” and “Morella,” and “Hans Phaal,” a work of 
science fiction depicting a balloon-voyage to the moon, most of his fiction 
that appeared in the Messenger from 1835 to 1837 he had previously published 
in the Saturday Courier, Saturday Visiter, and Godey’s. This includes 
“Metzengerstein,” “Bon-Bon,” “Manuscript Found in a Bottle,” “The 
Visionary,” and “A Loss of Breath,” almost all of which take place in 
European settings and avoid addressing “native themes.” The closest Poe 
ever came in his Messenger fiction to producing such native fiction came in 
the installments of The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym that he began to 
serialize in January and February 1837; this novel is set, at least in its initial 
chapters, in an actual American setting, the wharves and waters around the 
island of Nantucket, Massachusetts. 

As strikingly different as his fiction might have been from typical 
Virginia fiction, most of the attention, both national and local, Poe 
received during his stint at the Messenger was for his book reviews, which 
earned the magazine national attention.” In these often caustic reviews, 
Poe took on writers who were part of the publishing cliques in New York 
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and quickly found himself being condemned for his harsh tone and severe 
judgment in periodicals across the country. Poe defended his approach, 
characterizing his criticism as a service to native literature.’ He also used 
this critical writing as an opportunity to articulate his personal aesthetic 
principles. For example, in the revision of his previously published “Letter 
to B—” (July 1836), he explains his position against didacticism in literature, 
proposing that the aim of the writer should ultimately be for the readers’ 
pleasure rather than their instruction. 

In the years following his departure from Richmond as he pursued his 
career in Philadelphia and New York at periodicals like Burton’ 
Gentleman’s Magazine, Graham’ Magazine, and the Broadway Journal, 
Poe continued the artistic trajectory of his early career, devoting most of 
his attention to short works and never completing another novel-length 
fiction after The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym in 1838. In an 1842 review 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Tales, Poe praised the “prose tale” as 
the superior literary genre because of its preservation of the “unity of effect 
or impression,” which he considered to be “of the greatest importance” and 
without which “the soul is never deeply moved.” He faults the novel for its 
length, claiming that “this unity cannot be thoroughly preserved in pro- 
ductions whose perusal cannot be completed at one sitting,” for “worldly 
interests intervening during the pauses of perusal, modify, annul, or 
counteract ... the impressions of the book.” Thus, he concludes that the 
most desirable length for works of fiction would be such that requires 
“from a half-hour to one to two hours in its perusal.” In this time, “the soul 
of the reader is at the writer’s control.”'* Poe’s objections to the novels of 
his contemporaries did not end with their length; he also rejected the use of 
historical events (which Heath had encouraged southern writers to 
embrace) as the basis of fictional narratives. In an 1836 review for the 
Messenger, he had criticized an historical novel by William Gilmore 
Simms for interweaving fact and fiction, which Poe found “at all times 
hazardous.” In later critical writing, he cautioned novelists to avoid the use 
of history as a basis for their fictional works, finding a fundamental error in 
basing a tale on history or current events.” And, he advised authors not to 
fashion their “thoughts to accommodate ... incidents,” but instead “hav- 
ing conceived, with deliberate care, a certain unique or single effect to be 
wrought out,” to invent “such incidents” to best serve “in establishing this 
preconceived effect.” For Poe this invention for effect’s sake requires that 
“in the whole composition there should be no word written, of which the 
tendency, direct or indirect, is not to the one pre-established design.”"° By 
taking such a public stance against narratives centered on actual historical 
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events at the expense of aesthetic priorities and the reader’s experience, Poe 
set himself in opposition to the genre most favored by his contemporaries 
in Virginia and the nation as a whole. 

Included among the “single effects” that Poe believed could be produced 
by what he termed “tales of effect” were horror, passion, and terror. He 
argued that such stories — whether written by Hawthorne, the writers of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, or himself — should be judged on whether “the 
design intended be accomplished, to the fullest extent, by the means most 
advantageously applicable.”"” Such “tales of effect” make up the majority of 
Poe’s production in the years following his departure from the Messenger, 
including many of the stories for which he is now best known, like “Ligeia” 
(1838), “The Fall of the House of Usher” (1839), “William Wilson” (1839), 
“The Masque of the Red Death” (1842), “The Pit and the Pendulum” (1842), 
“The Black Cat” (1843), “The Tell-Tale Heart” (1843), and “The Cask of 
Amontillado” (1846). Like his earlier fictions, many of these tales have 
European settings — often gloomy castles, catacombs, or dungeons — and 
focus every element of tone, diction, narrative, and imagery on producing 
terror in the reader’s mind. 

In addition to these tales of terror, another vein of Poe’s fiction in these 
years was composed of what he called tales of ratiocination, the forerunner of 
the modern detective story. “The Murders in the Rue Morgue,” published in 
1841, introduces the protagonist C. Auguste Dupin, a Parisian man who 
solves the murders of a mother and daughter and discovers the culprit (a 
runaway orangutan!) just by reading newspaper accounts, examining the 
scene of the crime once, and placing an advertisement. Dupin’s technique 
of deduction, primarily involving sitting in an armchair and thinking while 
his sidekick, the story’s narrator, watches on in puzzled amazement, provides 
the template for later, more famous, detective characters like Arthur Conan 
Doyle’s Sherlock Holmes and Agatha Christie’s Hercule Poirot. Poe would 
also feature Dupin in subsequent detective stories, “The Mystery of Marie 
Rogét” (1842) and “The Purloined Letter” (1844). Other tales of ratiocination 
include “The Gold-Bug” (1843) and “Thou Art the Man” (1844). The earlier 
tale involves a slave-owning aristocrat in South Carolina decoding a cryptic 
message that leads him to the discovery of a treasure buried by the pirate 
Captain Kidd. 

“The Gold-Bug” is the Poe story that most closely approaches 
the typical plantation fiction of his peers. The relationship between 
William Legrand and his devoted servant Jupiter, a comical former slave 
who has refused “to abandon what he considered his right of attendance 
upon the footsteps of his young ‘Massa Will,” approaches the 
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romanticized depictions of master-slave relationships in novels like 
Kennedy’s Swallow Barn.* Aside from this tale (set off the coast of 
Charleston), Poe produced only a few stories portraying life in the 
United States. His first extended effort at taking on “native subjects” 
came in an unfinished serialized novel, The Journal of Julius Rodman, 
published in installments from January to June 1840 in Philadelphia’s 
Burton's Magazine, where Poe worked as an assistant editor. Rodman offers 
the account of a 1792 transcontinental expedition to the American 
Northwest, made up of a crew of several men — including some 
Virginians — navigating rivers, crossing mountains, and interacting with 
Indians and wild beasts. As a hoax conveying this precursor to Lewis and 
Clark’s adventure, Rodman was so convincing that Robert Greenhow, a 
fellow Richmonder and a librarian for the U.S. State Department, cited it 
as a factual account of an expedition in his report to the Senate’s 
Committee on the Oregon Territory. 

Poe would only use Virginia settings in two of his works, both published 
in 1844. “A Tale of the Ragged Mountains” is set in Charlottesville in 1827 
and recounts an experience of a character, Augustus Bedloe, whose neur- 
algia is treated by a doctor with mesmerism. In one mesmeric trance, 
Bedloe is transported to India, where he witnesses an Indian insurrection 
against the British colonial government in 1781. And, in “The Premature 
Burial,” a narrator obsessed with the possibility that he might one day be 
buried alive, because of his cataleptic condition, takes many precautions to 
prevent his worst fear from becoming reality. However, while away from 
home “near Richmond, in Virginia ... upon a gunning expedition, some 
miles down the banks of James River,” he apparently succumbs to catalepsy 
and wakes to find himself apparently buried.” In reality, he has only been 
sleeping in a narrow berth on a sloop, a realization that allows him to 
overcome his lifelong anxiety. Though both employ specific locales in the 
state of Virginia, neither story does much with these settings, and thus, 
even in this gesture toward writing Virginia fiction, Poe appears to remain 
far away from the expectations for Virginia writers. 

In recent decades, Poe scholars have begun to argue that Poe is more 
similar to his fellow Virginians than he is an exception to them and that his 
work reflects this similarity. Since Poe emphasized the effects of terror he 
sought to produce in his readers, scholars have sought to link the madmen 
murderers, ghostly women, dark threats, and sinister spaces of his fiction to 
actual anxieties of his contemporary readers, most specifically his white 
southern ones. As Richard Gray has argued, Poe’s horror “fiction is soaked 
in the imagery and frequently shaped by the obsessions of the place where 
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he spent most of the formative years of infancy and childhood.”*° For 
David Leverenz, these include anxieties about a fading aristocracy, threa- 
tened by democratic progress, urbanization, and calls for women’s rights, 
fears that can be seen in works like “Ligeia,” “Ihe Man of the Crowd,” 
“The Cask of Amontillado,” and “The Fall of the House of Usher.”™ And, 
for John Carlos Rowe, it is Poe’s “pro-slavery sentiments” that most mark 
him and his work as southern, as Rowe suggests that “Poe’s sympathies 
with the Southern aristocracy, plantation life, and the institution of 
slavery” prove “fundamental to his literary production.” In Rowe’s reading 
of Pym, he suggests that Poe exploits “the fears that the Southerner would 
feel ... regarding slave rebellions” heightened, especially for Poe’s fellow 
Virginians, following the 1831 revolt, led by the slave Nat Turner in 
Southampton County, Virginia, that resulted in the killings of almost 
sixty white men, women, and children.” 

The efforts to see in Poe’s stories the common views of slavery and race 
in antebellum Virginia have been among the most compelling contribu- 
tions to Poe criticism in recent years. Indeed, Poe’s depictions of black 
characters — like Jupiter in “The Gold-Bug” and the servants named 
Pompey in “How to Write a Blackwood Article” and “The Man that 
Was Used Up” — do not deviate from standard caricatures of the servile 
and uneducated slaves in defenses of slavery (including the infamous 
Paulding-Drayton review from the Messenger, which for decades had been 
attributed to Poe) that asserted white supremacy and the belief the black race 
benefited from their enslavement.*? More common in Poe’s fiction, however, 
are depictions of figures that might be read as resistant slaves. The mutinous, 
axe-wielding black cook (“a perfect demon”) and the “jet black” natives 
of the island Tsalal (an “altogether fiendish race of men”) in The Narrative of 
Arthur Gordon Pym kill dozens of white sailors and evoke the fear of black- 
on-white violence seen in the Turner rebellion. And, both the murderous 
orangutan in “Rue Morgue” and the vengeful court jester in “Hop-Frog” 
escape from their bondage and leave white casualties in their wake. All of 
these stories achieve their effect, as Poe suggests successful tales should, “by 
the means most advantageously applicable,” in this case with plots and 
imagery that evoke the violence of black resistance and retribution for their 
bondage.”** 

Interestingly, alongside the fears about the slave violence in these works, 
readers are also presented with depictions of white masters becoming 
monstrous figures in these texts, including in “he Man that Was Used 
Up,” “How to Write a Blackwood Article,” and “Hop-Frog,” as the stories 
show the masters inflicting brutal and dehumanizing violence on slave 
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figures, suggesting that Poe’s audience worried too about what damage their 
participation in the practice of slavery might be doing to themselves. 
Perhaps the most intriguing example comes in “The Black Cat,” wherein 
the narrator, an initially loving husband and pet owner, becomes increas- 
ingly abusive and inhumane, especially toward his favorite animal, the black 
cat Pluto, who “attended me wherever I went.”” Pluto, as a living black 
possession and attendant to his unnamed owner, has been read as a figure 
somewhere between the devoted servants (like the similarly named Jupiter 
in “The Gold-Bug”) and the threatening animals (like the ape in “Rue 
Morgue”) in Poe’s other fiction.*© Yet, in this tale, it is the owner-narrator 
who becomes the monster as he first tortures his beloved pet, cutting out its 
eye, and then hangs it from a tree in his yard, in a figurative lynching. His 
abusive violence continues as he lashes out at another cat, Pluto’s double, 
and then his own wife, whom he murders with an axe. As a “tale of effect,” 
“The Black Cat” certainly produces terror around the master’s potential for 
violence. 

While a handful of stories have been mined for their potential revela- 
tions of Poe’s view of Virginia society, “The Fall of the House of Usher” 
has been long read as potentially his most significant representation of 
southern culture. This tale chronicles the last days of the aristocratic Usher 
family, down to its final members, the siblings Roderick and Madeline. 
The ailing Madeline is buried alive by her mad brother and his childhood 
friend, the story’s narrator; over the subsequent days Madeline escapes 
from her grave to confront Roderick for his actions. Her resistance results 
in his death and the complete destruction of the house in which they have 
lived their entire lives. As early as the 1950s, Harry Levin suggested the story 
had “a sociological meaning .. . linked with the culture of the plantation in 
its feudal pride and its foreboding of doom.”” In the 1970s, Lewis Simpson 
developed this reading, suggesting that the story was “a symbolization of 
the self-destruction of the Southern aristocracy” as the Ushers’ isolation 
represented “the Southern dream of an enclosed plantation world,” “a 
pastoral reaction to modernity,” and “a withdrawal from memory and 
history.”** These early readings cast “Usher” as Poe’s veiled criticism of a 
failing way of life, yet one that was still so romanticized in the work of the 
Virginia authors of Poe’s time. 

Richard Gray has offered the most developed reading of “Usher” in 
terms of its representation of southern society. The Usher siblings are each 
distorted illustrations of cultural ideals; Roderick Usher is “a supreme 
embodiment of aristocratic alienation” and “obsess[ion] with the past,” 
and Madeline serves as a representation of “the purity of white 
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womanhood,” “an ethereal, female figure, set apart, hardly belonging to 
the earth.” The decrepit house in which they live resembles “those 
mansions ... that Southern planters built as monuments to their own 
ambitions, . .. [which were] often more facade than substance.” Unlike the 
readings by Levin and Simpson, Gray’s reading does not present the tale as 
intentional critique. Instead, he suggests its commentary on planter life in 
Virginia might be more subconscious as Poe “tapped many of the secret 
fears and guilts of his region” for his fiction. According to Gray, these fears 
are present in “Usher” and other Poe texts as “a distant echo” or “a familiar 
ghost haunting the darker recesses of the mind ... intangible and 
yet inescapable.”*? Thus, “House of Usher” and other stories might repre- 
sent Poe’s own anxiety about what his southern home was in danger of 
becoming. 

In his reading of “Usher,” Gray links the Usher worldview to that of 
John Randolph of Roanoke, the Virginia politician and planter, who was a 
strong voice for the state’s slave-owning aristocracy and who famously 
proclaimed, “I am an aristocrat. I love liberty. I hate equality.”*° David 
Leverenz makes a similar connection by noting that Randolph “probably 
served as one of the models for Roderick Usher,” indicating the Ushers as 
representative of an aristocratic worldview in decline in a republican 
society.* Poe himself specifically referenced Randolph in another, very 
different story, “The Facts in the Case of M. Valdemar” (1845). Valdemar, 
the subject of the narrator’s mesmeric experiment, is noted to resemble 
Randolph in the color of his hair and whiskers. The fact that Valdemar gets 
placed into a state suspended between life and death for months before the 
inevitable disintegration of his body implies that Poe sees Randolph’s 
advocacy for the aristocratic class as a comparable state. Read alongside 
“Usher,” this tale also hints that the demise of the Virginia aristocracy is 
imminent and the attempt to sustain this way of life may be as futile as the 
“Valdemar” narrator’s attempt to keep his patient alive or the Usher family’s 
efforts to sustain their family line into future generations. In all these stories, 
as Poe attempts to create terror in the soul of his readers, specifically 
southern white readers, he had to utilize and vocalize their worst fears, 
those that never appeared in the more romanticized Virginia literature of 
Poe’s day. 

Whatever criticism of Virginia might be read in the subtext of these 
stories, it must be noted that Poe returned to Richmond in what would be 
the final months of his life. As part of an intended trip through the South 
and the West to stir up interest in his proposed magazine the Stylus, Poe 
headed back to Virginia in 1849. There he gave lectures and readings, began 
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publishing essays and reviews in the Southern Literary Messenger again, and 
became engaged to a Richmond widow, Elmira Royster Shelton, to whom 
he had been betrothed as a teenager (Poe’s wife Virginia had died of 
tuberculosis in 1847). It appears that his plan was to settle in Richmond 
and pick up where his life as a Virginia literary figure had paused back in 
1837. Poe departed Richmond in September 27, 1849, with every intention 
to return. Instead he would die in a Baltimore hospital on October 7, and 
the events following his departure from Richmond and leading to his death 
continue to be shrouded in mystery. Still, it seems clear that in the last days 
of his life, Poe, the perpetual wanderer, did consider Virginia to be his 
home. 
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PART III 


The Civil War Era 


CHAPTER I4 


The Virginia Novel I 
John L. Hare 


Some commentators view the Virginia novel as a precursor of the planta- 
tion novel and a somewhat parochial precursor at that. But Richard Beale 
Davis, its best known commentator, treats the genre in its own right.’ Still 
others argue that it is a pale reflection of works by Sir Walter Scott or 
James Fenimore Cooper ina different setting. Actually, the Virginia novel 
and the plantation novel began growing apart at an early stage. This 
division took place partly because the Virginia novel often highlighted 
historic Virginia settings and historic figures and was set either on a 
Virginia antebellum plantation or in a crucial moment from Virginia 
history.* As Davis points out, something more than a Virginia setting is 
required to place a work in the genre, and an author need not be born in 
Virginia. An important component — perhaps the key to the definition — is 
that the early Virginia novels were written by men who had powerful 
interests in politics and who saw the state as the family writ large, a 
paradigm that had arrived from England during early colonization. 
Modern commentators also overlook that the early Virginia novelists 
and their readers may have viewed their times as being far more complex 
than modern readers believe. After all, these writers were but one genera- 
tion removed from the sophisticated revolutionaries who had declared 
independence and developed a constitution. This first generation of nove- 
lists had inherited from its fathers a deep attachment to politics and the 
nation as well as a belief that literature of all kinds should contribute to 
public optimism and morality. Their newspapers contained essays that 
discussed politics but often used character and setting in a manner that 
anticipated the Virginia novel. 

These matters appear most clearly in the earliest Virginia novels, those 
published during the Jacksonian era. Swallow Barn (1832), widely accepted 
as the first full-fledged example of the genre, was the work of John 
Pendleton Kennedy, a Marylander. It is, however, set in the Virginia 
where Kennedy’s maternal relatives lived, a place he had often visited. 
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William Alexander Caruthers is recognized as a Virginian author because 
he was born in Lexington, and his works celebrate both Nathaniel Bacon 
and Governor Alexander Spotswood. Adventures of the Kentuckian in New- 
York (1834), however, begins in Harpers Ferry, Virginia, but quickly moves 
out of state, going as far north as New York and as far south as the 
Carolinas. Still, Caruthers brings the story to an end on a Virginian 
mountaintop, where the eight principal figures celebrate their marriages. 
They also celebrate the prospects for economic renewal in the Shenandoah 
Valley, where, the author suggests, the problems of slavery and industry 
can be resolved. Nathaniel Beverley Tucker was part of the first Virginia- 
born generation of the prominent Tucker family, and his novel The 
Partisan Leader: A Tale of the Future (1836) is set in Virginia just before 
the beginning of a civil war. George Balcombe (1836), Tucker’s follow-up 
novel, begins in Missouri, where he had played a significant role before 
statehood. Still, resolution of the plot requires that an expatriate Virginian 
return to bring matters to a satisfactory conclusion. All these novels are 
Virginia novels. 

The Virginia novel can trace its roots as far back as the time of 
Pocahontas and Captain John Smith. Their story was not just a favorite 
of Virginia historians and poets — Virginia novelists also found it attractive. 
It appears in numerous novels during the early nineteenth century, includ- 
ing those by John Davis.’ John Pendleton Kennedy retold the story in the 
first edition of Swallow Barn in a digression that fills forty-five pages! This 
digression taxes the reader’s patience, coming when the novel is already 
starting to seem too long. Kennedy thought better of it and trimmed the 
section significantly for the revised edition of Swallow Barn (1851).* 

While stating their concern for the empirical, novelists told the story of 
Smith and Pocahontas with a variety of twists. One version has Smith 
burned at the stake despite his own published (and available) testimony to 
the contrary. What mattered to the late eighteenth- and early nineteenth- 
century writers was that the story was quintessentially Virginian and that, 
despite its dramatic beginning, it ended with successful colonization and 
amity between Indians and settlers — and between nature and civilization.’ 

Given the significance of the story of Smith and Pocahontas, Richard 
Beale Davis argues that The First Settlers of Virginia (1805), John Davis’s 
retelling of it, may mark the start of the Virginia novel genre. John Davis’s 
natural description and his romantic lament for the passing of the Indians 
reinforces the similarities between The First Settlers of Virginia and sub- 
sequent Virginia novels.° An argument could be made that the Virginia 
novel began even earlier, with Edward Kimber’s picaresque novel, The Life 
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and Adventures of Joe Thompson (1750), which contains numerous refer- 
ences to Virginia, the colonial trade, Indians, and tobacco.’ Nevertheless, 
Swallow Barn is widely accepted as the earliest true Virginia novel. 

Though a popular novel in its day, Swallow Barn has attracted limited 
attention from modern scholars and critics. Vernon Parrington recognized 
the work as the earliest successful novel of plantation life based on its idyllic 
setting and romantic treatment of slavery. Jay B. Hubbell saw it as “a more 
faithful picture of Virginia life than a romantic novel could have been.” Jan 
Bakker, however, thought the work reflected Kennedy’s mixed emotions 
toward “the rise of socially leveling Jacksonian democracy, unseemly urban 
and rural development and mechanization, and abrasive north-south sec- 
tionalism.” And William R. Taylor considered Swallow Barn Kennedy’s 
way of addressing his ambiguities about his mercantile origins and genteel 
aspirations. 

All these readings posit that the central issue of the times was the 
increasing tension between North and South — even though sectional 
tension was only a small part of the novel. They ignore the fact that 
Kennedy’s nationalist views were firmly established by the late 1820s. 

Swallow Barn takes its title from the somewhat rundown plantation on 
which it is set, though parts occur in several outdoor locations and at the 
more opulent plantation, The Brakes. While the plot is not the focal point, 
the work generally revolves around the families of these two plantations as 
well as the people whom they enslave, relatives, and the members of the 
professional class with whom they are involved. The central tension concerns 
who rightfully holds title to an almost worthless plot of swampy land called 
Apple-Pie Branch. As this longstanding dispute between Frank Meriwether 
and Isaac Tracy drags on, romance develops between a Meriwether cousin, 
Ned Hazard, and Bel Tracy, Isaac’s niece. Watching it all with detached 
amusement is the narrator, a New York cousin named Mark Littleton. 

The legal issue is resolved when Frank “wins by losing,” insisting upon a 
legal test that requires the lawyers to plunge about in the mire of the branch 
for a day. After this, he gives title to Isaac. Ned is portrayed as the epitome 
of the young Virginia cavalier of the 1820s, but this is insufficient at first to 
win the heart of Bel, the archetypal self-centered young southern woman. 
Nevertheless, Ned’s courtship begins to succeed when he recaptures a 
marsh hawk with which Bel has attempted to practice falconry like the 
nobility in her beloved novels. Kennedy intended that his work be read as a 
good-natured satire of the Piedmont gentry, and as such it constitutes a 
pleasant story that would never bring a blush to anyone’s cheek, not even 
Bel Tracy’s. 
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Kennedy included a number of political allusions. Mark visits Swallow 
Barn because he wants to learn about the southern states. Frank’s wife, 
Lucretia, is not described using such typical phrases as “a notable house- 
wife”; on the contrary, she is “the very priestess of the American system, 
for, with her, the protection of manufactures is even more of a passion than 
a principle.”? Frank avoids politics and refuses elected office, but he is 
conservative on such points as railroads and cities. Kennedy’s brief discus- 
sion of slavery resembles a set of answers to frequently asked questions. 

Thomas Jefferson’s Notes on the State of Virginia and other works of 
geography and travel significantly affected the Virginia novel. Given the 
difficulty of travel, a striking account of a region or a building gave readers 
useful information. A lush natural landscape or grand building could 
arouse pride among Virginians. Even a ruin, such as the church tower 
and graveyard at Jamestown, could have the same effect. Essays featured 
such descriptions, and it is unsurprising that similar descriptions also 
appear in early Virginia novels. Mark Littleton, as an out-of-town relative 
in Swallow Barn, could have rhapsodized at length about the Piedmont, a 
region of the state historically regarded as especially beautiful. He does not 
do so, however. The travel story Kennedy did not tell was left to William 
Alexander Caruthers. The Kentuckian in New-York: or, Adventures of Three 
Southerns discusses numerous places: Harpers Ferry, Baltimore, New York, 
the low country of South Carolina, and the mountains of Virginia. 

Though the 1830s were a time of sectional tension, Caruthers had 
traveled throughout the country and saw different advantages everywhere. 
He opened Kentuckian in Harpers Ferry, Virginia, which he describes as a 
blend of the industrial and the natural, pointing proudly to the United 
States Armory and the conjunction of the Potomac and Shenandoah 
Rivers, a description that echoes Jefferson’s account of the same scenic 
landmark in Notes on the State of Virginia. The Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal connected Harpers Ferry with Washington, D.C., in 1834, and an 
east-west road ran through the town. The Baltimore and Ohio railroad was 
under construction while Caruthers was writing Kentuckian. He and his 
contemporaries could view the arsenal town as a crossroads where the 
country’s key geographic regions met and where nature and industry 
could coexist. 

Caruthers’s characters are weakly individualized, but they represent the 
sections of the nation. Victor Chevillere, an aristocrat from South 
Carolina, has recently graduated from a college in Virginia and become 
friends with Beverley Randolph, his Virginian roommate. By meeting 
young men from other regions in college, Victor has given up sectional 
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prejudices. Beverley has not, but Victor has encouraged him to undertake a 
tour of the states specifically to achieve that result. 

From a hotel in an idealized Harpers Ferry, Frances St. Clair, an 
aristocratic young New York widow must flee. A mysterious man, whom 
readers later learn is the father of her late husband, is pursuing her, holding 
her responsible for the poisoning of his son at their wedding. Victor comes 
to her rescue, and they meet again in Baltimore. Frances, fearful that all 
those associated with her are in danger, spends an evening walking with 
him before departing with no further word. 

Though writers of the early nineteenth century — truer Romantics than 
Caruthers — generally sought to turn their readers to enjoy the perfection of 
nature and see cities as dirty and vicious places, Caruthers saw Baltimore 
and New York in a positive light. They were growing rapidly (as were most 
USS. cities at the time), and Baltimore had a Washington monument. The 
sight of this monument prompts Victor to rhapsodize to Frances about the 
need to commemorate Washington in every town. His rhapsody in red, 
white, and blue does not capture her heart, but it does allow Caruthers to 
notice that the regions share alike in their reverence for Washington, a 
cultural bond that he believed should be emphasized. 

Beverley’s conversion begins when he becomes ill in Salem, North 
Carolina. He is cared for by Victor’s cousin, Virginia Bell, a student at a 
local female seminary. Virginia Bell seems like a gentle young nurse 
unwilling to settle into a romantic relationship, despite Beverley’s wishes. 
She does not display her social status quite as strongly as Bel Tracy, but the 
two young women are both beautiful and somewhat self-centered. The 
principal difference is that Virginia Bell is learning to be a plantation wife 
with responsibility for caring for the ill. After she restores Beverley to 
health, she returns home with her mother and Beverley and proves unstint- 
ing in her care for enslaved people during a Low Country epidemic. 

While Beverley extends his view of the nation to the south, Victor goes 
north, following Frances. In New York, he encounters a city that has more 
in common with the view held by many Romantics. It offers cultural 
opportunities that the natural countryside cannot, but its crowds facilitate 
the spread of disease. An epidemic breaks out, and Victor, who plans to 
become a physician, stays to learn about regional differences in disease and 
assist in treating the sick. And what of the eponymous Kentuckian, 
Montgomery Damon, who has traveled to New York with Victor? Cast 
in the mold of Davy Crockett, Damon only appears sporadically to provide 
comic relief and mild social commentary regarding characters who have 
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been called “walking ideals.” The “Three Southerns” of the title are more 
central to the work. 

As Caruthers weaves his plot, numerous changes take place to make 
possible the intersectional bonds that will strengthen the nation. 
Discussing Victor and Frances, Caruthers maintains that sectional identity 
is natural, even healthy. He has Frances suggest that sectional difference is 
empirically clear; the springs of Virginia and those of the Hudson River 
Valley are different but both beautiful. Francis cannot choose a favorite 
among the ones she has visited. Beverley, still self-consciously anti-Yankee, 
points out significant differences between the southern states of Virginia 
and South Carolina. He finds fault with slavery as practiced in South 
Carolina and argues that slavery in Virginia, with smaller enslaved work- 
forces working under more direct supervision of slaveholders, is more 
benign. He also compares enslaved people with the servants Victor meets 
in New York, who constitute a class apart regardless of race or servitude. 
Furthermore, Caruthers portrays differences in climate and health, largely 
based on his own experience as a physician in New York and Georgia. He 
accepts the conventional wisdom that the southern climate was less health- 
ful than that of the north. Neither Victor nor Beverley can explain the 
causes of the diseases they see, but both discuss treatment and effects. 
Arthur, their New York classmate, is a physician, but he can do little more 
than wait for the plague to run its course. In the south, medical treatment is 
less professionalized. As a caregiver, Virginia Bell lacks formal medical 
training but succeeds in treating her patients. Neither north nor south is 
free from disease. 

At the end of the novel, the characters overcome their differences. 
Virginia Bell marries Beverley, Frances marries Victor, and Montgomery 
Damon finds a Kentuckian wife. The principal regions of the nation are 
bound because the characters respect their differences and set aside pre- 
judice as a product of ignorance. They meet at the Randolph home in 
Virginia during the Christmas holidays, and Beverley has sent a letter to 
Victor discussing the old Virginia (the state) and the young Virginia 
(Virginia Bell). He can see from his home that the eastern part — the 
older part — of Virginia is in decline, but the western part enjoys a more 
democratic social order and more self-sufficient economy. The new order 
celebrated at the novel’s end, however, demands fusion of the sections and 
recognition of interdependency. It was Virginia’s role to provide leadership 
in this new order, just as it had provided leadership for the Revolution. The 
nature of that leadership Caruthers would address in his next novel. 
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The Cavaliers of Virginia (1834-35), the serial publication of which began 
only six months after Adventures of a Kentuckian, almost suggests that 
Caruthers hoped the two novels could identify an objective and lay out a 
means of achieving it. Cavaliers received a warmer reception than 
Adventures of a Kentuckian, and critics applauded its use of Virginian 
materials. It offered battles, subterfuge, corruption, and a love story. 
While it does not discuss sectionalism directly, it sets up strong compar- 
isons between the characters and events in past and present. Caruthers, an 
ardent nationalist, believed the future depended upon union of the states, 
and he seems to have worried that a leader like Andrew Jackson could lead 
the nation into disorder. He uses the historical setting of Bacon’s Rebellion 
to examine schematically the basis for authority and the relationship 
between leaders and those whom they lead. Curtis Carroll Davis, 
Caruthers’s biographer, identifies three key struggles in the work: a struggle 
against a tyrannical minority, the battle between a nation and external 
oppressors, and the battle against unwarranted privilege."® 

The central figures in Caruthers’s novel include two characters based 
loosely on historical personages from seventeenth-century Virginia — 
Nathaniel Bacon, the leader of what Caruthers represents as a populist 
rebellion, and Bacon’s adversary, Governor William Berkeley (spelled 
“Berkley” in the novel). The cast of characters includes a gigantic Puritan 
soldier nicknamed the Recluse, who assists Bacon in times of crisis; Frank 
and Emily Fairfax, genteel friends of the governor and Bacon’s guardians; 
and their daughter, Virginia. While all are involved in conflicts, the central 
conflict is between Berkley and Bacon. Caruthers devotes roughly equal 
attention to the sources of conflict between the two men: Berkley’s conduct 
in office and his conduct with respect to his family. These two themes are 
intertwined, which has led some to argue that the work is a romantic 
fantasy portraying Nathaniel Bacon as a champion of individual liberty 
who defends the rights of Virginians against all enemies foreign and 
domestic.” 

As the novel begins, the people of seventeenth-century Jamestown 
prepare to celebrate the anniversary of the Restoration under the leadership 
of their popular governor, Sir William Berkley. A band of Roundheads, 
however, plans to disrupt the celebration and overthrow Berkley. At the 
same time, Indians have begun attacking settlers and travelers in view of 
Jamestown. Berkley and his inner circle seem unaware of the threats, but 
Nathaniel Bacon recognizes the dangers. A proven Indian fighter and 
commander of a militia company, he has at his command the military 
resources to defend the governor and the city. In doing so, he receives an 
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honorable wound and public recognition, but Bacon’s mysterious back- 
ground prevents Frank Beverley, the governor’s nephew and ward, from 
accepting him. Beverley, with the governor’s full support, expects to marry 
Gideon Fairfax’s daughter, Virginia, but she and Bacon have fallen in love. 
Fairfax is not inclined to intervene with Virginia, and he dies in a hunting 
accident before the marriage is settled. Berkley pressures Mrs. Fairfax to 
force her daughter to marry Beverley. She refuses, and Bacon and Virginia 
plan to marry in a secret ceremony one stormy night. The Recluse inter- 
rupts their ceremony, announcing that the two are children of the same 
mother, Mrs. Fairfax, which she denies. Disruption turns to chaos when 
Beverley and the governor arrive, having been warned of the wedding plans 
by a servant. Virginia swoons; Bacon, heartbroken, gallops away into the 
night. 

A wild ride brings Bacon to a tribe led by a woman named Weyanokee 
whom he once rescued from captivity. She loves Bacon, but the death of a 
kinsman in combat against the English has taught her that her culture 
cannot coexist with theirs. She hopes to marry Bacon and keep him in her 
native environment. He learns, however, that others are beginning raids 
toward Jamestown, so he returns in hopes of saving the colony with 
prompt military action. 

In Jamestown, he is persona non grata with Governor Berkley and Frank 
Beverley. So far, the governor has refused to act against the Indians, who 
have taken Mrs. Fairfax prisoner. Bacon leads out the militia, expecting 
that a courier will follow with a commission signed by Berkley. Instead, the 
governor leads an expedition in pursuit of Bacon. Both forces pursue the 
Indians to the site of present-day Richmond, where Bacon launches a 
successful attack against them before facing Berkley, who has turned 
back to Jamestown to gather other loyal forces. When Bacon reaches 
Jamestown first, the governor’s followers capture him and send him across 
the Chesapeake to Accomack, where the governor believes the young man 
can be tried, condemned, and executed without interference. At 
Accomack, an old servant woman helps Bacon escape. She also tells him 
his mother is not Mrs. Fairfax but a genteel Puritan lady. Armed with this 
knowledge and reinforced by the Recluse, Bacon pursues Berkley across the 
bay to the city and thwarts his efforts to escape by land. Berkley escapes by 
water to Accomack. The novel ends as Virginia and Bacon watch the 
Indians begin their long trek west, where they can presumably maintain 
their culture without interference. 

Contemporary reviewers praised Caruthers’s patriotism and his use of 
American materials, seeing Bacon’s Rebellion as the first step toward the 
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Revolution.’* Modern commentators have interpreted the novel somewhat 
differently. One suggests that Caruthers intended to write about national 
unity and manifest destiny in a romance, hence extending the Puritan 
tradition and fusing it with the cavalier tradition to scrutinize the conflict 
between the practical middle class ethic and the aristocratic code. Others 
see the work within the cultural contexts of the nineteenth century, 
examining the place of industrialization, commercialization, and demo- 
cratization. Such historical interpretations may overlook the emerging 
social tensions represented by similarities between Jackson and Berkley. 
Caruthers’s portrayal of Berkley provides a parallel with Jackson, both 
military men who became tyrants when given civil authority. Like 
Berkley’s, Jackson’s respect for civilian authority was inconsistent, some- 
times placing his own will above the Constitution or the will of the 
majority.'* 

With The Knights of the Horse-Shoe (1845), Caruthers’s third and final 
book, the Virginia novel overtly assumed the burden of political commen- 
tary. Using a crucial episode from colonial Virginia history as its inspira- 
tion, the novel traces Governor Alexander Spotswood’s Tramontane 
Expedition, during which he and a select group of the gentry traveled 
across the Blue Ridge Mountains to the Shenandoah River.” 

Caruthers researched the novel, reading Hugh Jones’s Present State of 
Virginia and John Daly Burk’s History of Virginia in preparation. In 
addition, he corresponded with prominent Virginia historian Charles 
Campbell. Despite its author’s solid historical research, the work starts 
with an elaborate tale of romance and family intrigue before it ever gets to 
the story of the expedition. Though Governor Spotswood was a bachelor at 
the time of the expedition, Caruthers made him a married man with four 
grown or nearly grown children, two sons and two daughters, as a way to 
develop the romance. In the novel, Spotswood’s two daughters, predicta- 
bly, are exemplars of Southern femininity. The most memorable character 
may be Joe Jarvis, a frontiersman with a great sense of humor and much 
common sense. Like Montgomery Damon before him, Joe Jarvis is cut 
from the same cloth as Daniel Boone and Natty Bumpo.”° 

In the novel, Spotswood struggles with a reluctant General Assembly for 
funds. His own family is in some disarray because of his dissolute son. A 
mystery — founded on English political tensions — also threatens to flare up 
within the governor’s household. Nevertheless, the General Assembly, 
compelled by Spotswood’s determination, funds the expedition. The 
threatening mystery is resolved with a guilty man headed for the gaol 
and innocent men reaping their rewards. 
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Though Arthur Blackamore had written a Latin poem commemorating 
Spotswood’s expedition shortly after it concluded, no one gave it the 
extended literary treatment it deserved until Caruthers. He had drafted 
the novel by 1838, which he intended to call “The Tramontane Order,” but 
he lost the manuscript when his house in Lexington burned down. After 
the fire, Caruthers left Virginia, moving to Savannah, Georgia, where he 
rewrote the novel, which he published serially in The Magnolia in 1841 as 
“The Knights of the Golden Horse-Shoe.” Four more years would pass 
before he published it in book form. Though Caruthers had published his 
previous novels with Harpers, one of the leading publishers in the nation, 
he published his third novel, now titled The Knights of the Horse-Shoe, with 
Charles Yancey, a publisher in Watumpka, Alabama, in 1845. The change 
in publishers may have been satisfactory to all involved. After the Panic of 
1837, the Harpers had curtailed their list considerably. Caruthers, too, may 
have wished to place the novel with a southern publisher. Doing so 
destined it to contemporary obscurity, however. Yancey had neither the 
distribution network nor the reputation of Harpers. The book received 
little critical attention.'” 

Nathaniel Beverley Tucker did not take up the burden of open political 
discourse in George Balcombe, his first novel, which traces efforts to restore 
a stolen inheritance from Missouri to Virginia. Although Balcombe makes 
his first appearance in Missouri, he is nevertheless a Virginian, not quite 
plantation gentry, but knowledgeable of familial connections and Virginia 
life. He helps young William Napier retrieve a stolen will and claim his 
inheritance, which allows several marriages to take place, creating familial 
connections that strengthen community ties as well as connections with 
British gentry. Moreover, order is restored because the perpetrators of the 
theft are brought to justice. Napier, consistent with the terms of the will, 
changes his name to Raby, the name of the Englishman who benefitted 
from and then returned his inheritance, and remains in Virginia, now a 
wealthy man with a powerful respect for the order of the community. This 
plot parallels an inheritance issue within the Randolph estate of Tucker’s 
stepbrothers. Restoring order and emphasizing the need for men like 
Balcombe and Napier to assume leadership, Tucker hoped to outline 
the characteristics of a leader toward the end of Andrew Jackson’s 
presidency.” 

Tucker’s next novel, The Partisan Leader, directly addresses political 
issues, although the family continues to play a prominent place. In this 
case, Tucker compared a failed leader/father, Martin Van Buren, to a 
standard of faithful leadership portrayed in the character of Bernard 
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Trevor (and previously, by George Balcombe), at the onset of a war 
between north and south. In this war, as a middle state, Virginia has 
delayed taking sides. In 1862, some northerners argued that the work was 
evidence of a thirty-year-old southern conspiracy to secede, but the treat- 
ment of secession was far too vague to indicate a conspiracy. It does, 
however, suggest Tucker’s belief that Van Buren’s presidency would lead 
to sectional division and war. 

Tucker traces the division and reunification of a family, the Trevors. 
Hugh, the elder heretofore has been a moderate Unionist. Of his twelve 
children, Owen and Douglas are West Point-trained U.S. Army officers. 
Hugh is a particularly successful man; his younger brother Bernard is 
almost his antithesis. Bernard has been active in politics and has long 
supported southern secession as the only means of preserving state sover- 
eignty. Bernard has two daughters and is not a wealthy man. Hugh and 
Bernard have maintained cordiality despite political differences and the 
distances between their homes in Richmond and Roanoke, respectively. 

In 1849, when the novel begins, Martin Van Buren has sought a fourth 
term as president, and southern states have begun to secede. Virginia 
remains in the Union only because federal troops have been dispatched 
to pro-secession counties. Against this backdrop, with a state election in the 
near future, Hugh invites Bernard’s daughter Delia to visit his family, and 
her visit coincides with Douglas’s furlough from the army. Delia, like her 
father, is pro-secession, but she appreciates Douglas’s professional non- 
partisanship as well as Baker’s attention to her. While they are on a picnic 
with other young people at the falls of the James River, a political climber 
named Philip Baker speaks disparagingly of the seceded states in terms that 
he expects will arouse Delia’s anger. Douglas demands and gets his apology 
and his promise never to see Delia again, but this does not end the matter. 
Baker complains to his father, who denounces Douglas to Van Buren. 
Van Buren sees Douglas, but Douglas refuses to tell him what happened 
at the falls. Only by his silence can he avoid making Delia the subject of 
public discussion. He goes to Bernard’s home to ask for her hand, but 
while he is there, the election takes place, manipulated by Van Buren. 
Virginia secedes. Douglas follows; Owen does not. Douglas is captured 
while leading a band of guerillas; Owen is killed while leading U.S. 
Army troops. At the end of the novel, nothing is resolved. 

After the Civil War, new Virginia novels would be written by such 
authors as John Esten Cooke, who would retain plantation settings, 
chivalrous gentlemen, and belles who were more like Delia than Bel 
Tracy. There would be black characters who seldom played major roles 
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in plot development or characterization. The novels would often look 
nostalgically at earlier eras in Virginia history, and well-known figures 
might appear. Politics played a diminishing role; state and sectional 
identity had been weakened by war. Virginia novels would move closer 
to the broader genre of plantation novels. Works like Gone with the Wind 
and Jubilee would ultimately take their places on shelves, and Virginia 
would come to be seen as an area seeking to trade on a grand past. 
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CHAPTER 15 


The Southern Literary Messenger 
Christine Modey 


When Thomas Willis White issued the first number of the Southern Literary 
Messenger in August 1834 in Richmond, it had few competitors in the South. 
The Southern Literary Gazette, edited by William Gilmore Simms, had 
published a handful of issues between 1828 and 1829; the Southern Review 
had ceased publication in 1832 after only four years. The Southern Literary 
Journal and Monthly Magazine would not begin publication until 1835, and 
the Southern Quarterly Review, based in Charleston, would not commence 
publication until 1842. 

Given the short life of the typical antebellum literary magazine, little in 
the early beginnings of the Southern Literary Messenger suggested that it 
would become the most prominent, influential, and long-lived of all south- 
er magazines, with a national reputation and circulation for much of its 
life. Looking back on the first months of publication, its founder recalled 
that “its success was doubtful” and that “many judicious friends augured 
unfavorably of the enterprise.”’ Throughout its history, the Messenger was 
dogged by financial troubles and scanty submissions. Nevertheless, many 
prominent literary figures, from the North and South, contributed, and it 
attained what was probably the highest circulation of any Southern maga- 
zine: somewhere between 3,000 and 5,000 subscribers at its peak. In short, it 
was the South’s “most important literary periodical.”* 

White was a printer by trade. Born in Williamsburg, he had apprenticed 
with the Virginia Federalist, then worked as a compositor in Norfolk and a 
printer in Philadelphia and Boston, before returning to Richmond in 1817, 
where he started publishing books under his own name. Benjamin Blake 
Minor, a later editor who would write the history of the Messenger, 
acknowledged that White was “not a literary man; but an excellent prin- 
ter.” What he lacked in literary taste White made up for in his ability to 
make friends and persuade writers to dedicate their talents to his magazine. 
Minor noted, “His sentiments towards Northern people conciliated them, 
whilst his being a native of Virginia strengthened him in the South.”? 
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The Southern Literary Messenger participated in the broader develop- 
ment of American periodical literature in the antebellum period. Partly a 
reaction to the dominance of British periodicals in the American market 
and partly a response to urbanization, increasing literacy, the new avail- 
ability of inexpensive paper and ink, and improvements in transportation, 
American periodicals increased rapidly before the Civil War. In 1860, there 
were nearly nine hundred newspapers and periodicals of various sorts in the 
South. Admittedly, many were short-lived, yet they created new outlets 
for writers and helped develop a stronger sense of intellectual community 
and Southern identity. The literary nationalism exemplified by the 
Messenger marks “an early and critical moment of cultural integration — 
the first of many struggles for the achievement of what would become a 
Confederate literary culture.”* 

The South’s pursuit of intellectual independence paralleled its pursuit of 
political independence; much of the contemporary discourse about 
Southern literature suggested that one would not be possible without the 
other. Literature and art became the clearest expressions of a southern 
cultural and racial nationalism, which were promoted with increasing 
fervor as secession drew nearer; political independence and literary inde- 
pendence were intimately connected, and a national identity could “prove 
the legitimacy of the Confederate nation-state.”” 

The promotion of Southern literature did not preclude a national 
perspective and ambition. Northern writers, such as John Quincy 
Adams, James Fenimore Cooper, Washington Irving, and James Kirke 
Paulding were among the earliest to encourage White’s undertaking. Many 
Northerners contributed original pieces to the Southern Literary Messenger, 
but from the beginning, the publisher and his editors called for Southern 
subscribers and contributors to create a regional literature that was also 
uniquely American.° The Messenger became a key vehicle for the develop- 
ment of southern literary and intellectual identity. As the conflict between 
North and South intensified, the Messenger became a key defender of 
slavery and secession. 


James E. Heath 


Recognizing his own limitations, Thomas Willis White recruited James 
E. Heath as the first editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. A native of 
Virginia, Heath served in the General Assembly and as state auditor. He 
was eager to promote the state’s interests and its honor.’ His contributions 
to the Messenger began with the first number, for which he wrote “Southern 
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Literature,” an essay establishing the goals of the Messenger to promote 
Southern, and particularly Virginian, literature. Given all the riches of 
Virginia, Heath writes, it ought to have a respectable literary magazine, just 
as it has a number of agricultural, political, and religious magazines. He 
stresses that the South will never equal the North unless it takes up the 
challenge of producing its own works. Heath’s essay draws a familiar 
parallel between the North’s literary dependence on Britain and the 
South’s literary “vassalage” to the North. When the South throws off 
subservience, Northern writers will “rejoice in the emancipation of the 
south.” Calling for contributors, Heath appeals to Virginians’ state feeling, 
suggesting that broad support from writers and subscribers might usher in 
a “new era in the annals of this Old Dominion.”* Heath struck a note that 
would be elaborated throughout the long history of the Messenger. 

Beginning with Heath, the Messenger promoted Southern literature by 
publishing works that celebrated Southern (and especially Virginia) culture, 
history, and topography. In the second number, Heath described 
“Recollections of “Chotank,” an essay Edgar Snowden published in the 
issue, as a depiction of “the generous customs and proverbial hospitality of 
our state.” This issue also included poems celebrating the Blue Ridge 
Mountains and the White Sulphur Springs. Decrying imitation, Heath 
asked writers to “confine their efforts to native subjects — to throw aside 
the trammedls of foreign reading.”? 

In turn, Heath actively promoted work by Virginia authors. Reviewing 
Poems by a Collegian (1833), a collection of verse by University of Virginia 
student Thomas Semmes, Heath writes, “As a Virginia production 
altogether ... the collection deserves honorable mention in the pages of 
the Southern Literary Messenger.” He also promoted the resources 
Virginians required for literary cultivation. Such reading, Heath argues, 
will enable Virginians to contribute to the development of their own, 
original literature. Though he edited the magazine only a few months, 
Heath enthusiastically promoted his native state and the Southern Literary 
Messenger as a vehicle for its improvement."° 


Edward Sparhawk 


When Heath departed, after heavy and unpaid labors, Edward Sparhawk 
stepped in as full-time editor, but edited only three issues (nos. 9, 10, and 
11) before he, too, left the Messenger. Sparhawk’s editorship was announced 
in the May 1835 issue. In his “Publisher’s Notice,” White describes 
Sparhawk as a “gentleman of approved literary taste and attainments.” 
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Born in 1798, Sparhawk was a Maine native who had lived some time in 
Canada before returning to the United States, where he was a reporter for 
the National Intelligencer, the foremost political daily in the nation. His 
first work for the Messenger, “Tale of a Nose,” under the pseudonym 
Pertinax Placid, was published in the April 1835 number. Heath praised 
the piece, saying that Sparhawk “has illustrated with admirable humor the 
curious philosophy of dreaming.” 

Sparhawk published several more pieces under this pseudonym; a sec- 
ond piece, a poem entitled “Content’s Mishap,” also appeared in the April 
1835 number, while others appeared in the Messenger after he took over as 
editor, including another sentimental poem, “To My Child,” and two 
excerpts from The Autobiography of Pertinax Placid. For these, Sparhawk 
drew on his own sojourn in Montreal to tell the story of an actress 
“Fenella,” whose honor had been besmirched by an unflattering caricature, 
and the ill-fated attempts of her admirers to restore it. The last piece under 
Sparhawk’s pseudonym appears in August 1835, the month after his editor- 
ship had ended. White announced Sparhawk’s departure in December 
1835, when he also announced the arrival of the most famous editor and 
contributor of the Messenger, Edgar Allan Poe. Sparhawk continued doing 
some editorial work for White after his departure, but his main occupation, 
until his early death in 1838, was editor of the Petersburg Intelligencer."* 


Edgar Allan Poe 


Despite its national aspirations and the support of a wide variety 
of Northern writers, the Southern Literary Messenger might have 
remained a small provincial magazine if White had not been persuaded 
by Baltimore lawyer and novelist John Pendleton Kennedy to employ 
Edgar Allan Poe, first as a book reviewer and contributor, then as an 
editorial assistant, and finally as the de facto editor of the Messenger. After 
“Berenice” appeared in the March 1835 issue of the Messenger, Poe con- 
tributed reviews and other short fiction to the magazine. He joined the 
full-time staff in October. By December 1835, however, White 
announced in the “Publisher’s Notice” that “the intellectual department 
of the paper is now under the conduct of the Proprietor, assisted by a 
gentleman of distinguished literary talents.” Despite intermittent con- 
flicts that arose between publisher and editor, Poe “made the Messenger, 
and the Messenger made Poe.””? 

During his time with the magazine, Poe published short stories, poetry, 
and two installments of his adventure novel, The Narrative of Arthur 
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Gordon Pym. His reviews, however, remain his legacy to American literary 
criticism and to American literary nationalism. Under Poe’s editorship, the 
number of book reviews expanded considerably and became its chief 
attraction, occupying fifteen or more pages in each number he edited." 
The review that made the reputation of both Poe and the Messenger 
appeared in the first issue under his editorship, December 1835. It was a 
savage review of the novel Norman Leslie: A Tale of the Present Times, 
written by Theodore S. Fay, a well-known editor of the New York Mirror. 
Poe often decried American editors’ practice of “puffing” American literary 
works; in reviewing Norman Leslie, he followed instead the harsh practices 
of the British quarterly reviewers. 

Poe writes with a satiric tone, and affirms, early in the review, his 
intention to be stringent: “We ... do not feel ourselves bound to show 
him a shadow of mercy.” His lengthy plot summary takes up about half the 
review before concluding, “Thus ends the Tale of the Present Times, and 
thus ends the most inestimable piece of balderdash with which the com- 
mon sense of the good people of America was ever so openly or so 
villainously insulted.” Poe concedes that a few scenes in the novel are 
“tolerably managed” but finds nothing to praise in the work’s characters 
(“the characters have no character”) or its style (“unworthy of a 
schoolboy”). 

This review set the tone for Poe’s brief career at the Messenger. Having 
chosen a prominent literary target and constructed such a lengthy, vicious, 
hyperbolic, and satirical attack, it was almost inevitable that it garnered 
national attention for the Messenger and for Poe himself. Though it is 
possible that Poe’s review was grounded solely on “high literary principles,” 
Poe was ambitious for fame and advancement. Understanding the tools of 
journalistic success, he may have intentionally provoked the “literary war.” 
Despite the long-lasting notoriety Poe gained from this review, it was 
atypical of his work for the Messenger, which was usually more balanced 
and objective."° 

Poe’s important review of two volumes of poetry in April 1836 — The 
Culprit Fay, and Other Poems by Joseph Rodman Drake and Alnwick 
Castle, with Other Poems by Fitz Greene Halleck — gave him the opportu- 
nity to comment on two prominent American poets, espouse his poetic 
theory, and attack the practice “puffing” American books. While previous 
trends in American literary criticism were too dependent upon European, 
and particularly British, opinion, unduly reverent toward Continental 
productions, and contemptuous of American productions, the pendulum 
had swung the other way and now critics found themselves “involved in the 
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gross paradox of liking a stupid book the better, because, sure enough, its 
stupidity is American.””” 

Poe left the Messenger in January 1837. Frustrated with the paltry wages 
he received, he could not convince his employer to give him a raise. His 
growing national reputation let him imagine he could obtain a better 
editorial position elsewhere. Francis L. Hawks, a contributor to the New 
York Review, encouraged him to come to New York to wield his critical 
broad-axe there. Apparently, Poe misinterpreted Hawks’s wishful thinking 
as an actual job offer and decided to leave Richmond for New York."® The 
last issue Poe edited, that of January 1837, contains Poe’s long and appre- 
ciative review of William Cullen Bryant’s Poems. Poe’s reviews in the 
Messenger constituted the first attempt in American literature to develop 
a systematic literary theory and a literary critical practice based on princi- 
ples, though at this stage it was more implied than stated.”” 


Matthew Fontaine Maury 


At the end of the first issue of the third volume, White notes that he is now 
taking on the editorial duties of the Messenger, calling on his friends for 
assistance. According to Benjamin Blake Minor, White may have had 
editorial help from former editors James Heath and Edward Sparhawk, 
the Reverend E. H. Chapin, and Judge Henry St. George Tucker, a 
Messenger contributor. With Poe’s departure, literary criticism and book 
reviews nearly disappeared from the Messenger. Several months later, 
reviews reappeared, but at irregular intervals. Desperate for material to 
print by January 1838, White begged potential contributors to write: “We 
invoke the dormant talents of the South (especially) to rouse up from their 
slumber, and employ the means now offered them, of assisting to mould 
and fashion the age, if not of leaving names, which a distant posterity will 
contemplate with grateful veneration.”*° 

The exact nature of Matthew Fontaine Maury’s editorship is uncertain. 
It was never announced in the magazine itself, though Frank Luther Mott 
says that Maury became associate editor in early 1840, and Minor detects 
Maury’s editorial hand in the expanded book review section in May 1840.” 
A naval officer whose career was cut short after a debilitating accident, 
Maury became an expert in ocean currents and navigation. In 1842, he was 
named the first superintendent of the United States Naval Observatory. 
His interests in naval and commercial shipping determined the character of 
the Messenger for several years. Maury’s first contribution to the magazine 
concerned the development of Southern commerce. It appeared with 
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approval by the editor, who valued it so highly that he had gone to the 
expense of making “an engraved chart to illustrate its conceptions” — 
namely, that the South should establish its own Atlantic trade routes 
using the “crack liners of the present day” and thus wrest commercial 
preeminence from New York.”* 

Maury’s “Scraps from the Lucky Bag” appeared serially in the Messenger 
between April 1840 and June 1841. These articles, in the form of letters to 
the editor from “Harry Bluff,” advocated various naval reforms. Some 
proved quite influential, particularly in the establishment of the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis.? Other installments in “Scraps from the Lucky 
Bag” cover a plan for training naval officers, a comprehensive scheme for 
reorganizing the administration of the navy, and a detailed commentary on 
a report from the secretary of the Navy about the cost of repairing certain 
naval vessels. 

Maury also published signed articles on naval topics over the period of 
his association with the magazine. “Letters on the Navy to Mr. Clay” 
urged the building of Navy yards in the south and west and a naval 
academy similar to the military academy at West Point. “Our Navy: 
Judge Abel B. Upshur and His Report” reviewed a report by the new 
secretary of the navy. “Harry Bluff on the Right of Search” denounced 
the British practice of searching American merchant ships. Maury’s 
additional articles concerned the naval observatory, steam navigation to 
China, and the Gulf Stream and ocean currents. His last article for the 
Messenger, which appeared in November 1851, offered another survey’s 
the South’s commercial prospects. As a result of Maury’s work in the early 
1840s, the magazine became “a recognized but unofficial organ for naval 
officers and personnel.” It also helped to establish the Messenger as an 
advocate for Southern and Western commercial expansion.** 


Benjamin Blake Minor 


Thomas Willis White died in early January 1843. After several months of 
editorial work by Maury and others, Benjamin Blake Minor purchased the 
Messenger in July 1843. A Virginian by birth, Minor had taken a degree in 
moral and political science at the College of William and Mary. He had also 
studied law under Nathaniel Beverley Tucker. In “Address, to the Patrons of 
the Messenger,” which appeared in the first number under his editorship in 
August 1843, Minor promises readers to sustain the magazine’s reputation 
and increase the number of reviews — “the most entertaining class of 
compositions” — because they provide interesting, informative, and varied 
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insight into the development of literature.”’ Minor also sounds two familiar 
notes, reminding readers of the important role the Messenger played in 
improving Southern literary culture and exhorting educated young men 
to offer literary works that will rival Northern productions.”° 

Minor’s own contributions to the Messenger during his tenure as editor 
centered mainly on the “Editor’s Table” and “Notices of New Works,” but 
he also wrote longer reviews of single works and essays on a variety of 
subjects: the annexation of Texas, archaeological research, British anti- 
slavery propaganda, and Southern commercial interests. As editor, Minor 
enthusiastically made connections with literati in the North and the South 
and West. On a trip to Charleston, he purchased from William Gilmore 
Simms the Southern and Western Magazine and merged it with the 
Messenger in January 1846, when he presented the first issue of the 
Southern and Western Literary Messenger and Review. Here, Minor declared 
it to be “National; distinctively American” and also “truly Southern and 
Western, but without being Anti-Northern,” and vowed to uphold 
Southern points of view on “the one question of any difficulty between 
North and South, which we shall feel at liberty to touch, — that of 
Slavery.”*”? Minor published a number of contributions on the topic of 
slavery, but a reader would be hard pressed to say that the topic of slavery 
dominated the Messenger in this period. 

Southern interests were certainly promoted, but broadly and in the 
context of other topics designed to appeal to educated general readers. 
Maury’s contributions to the Messenger had already established it as a 
publication deeply invested not only in the intellectual and literary 
but also in the economic interests of the South as it expanded westward, 
and the Messenger had always promoted Virginia history and culture. 
In keeping with this tradition, Minor published review articles on a 
variety of subjects, domestic and foreign, historical and contemporary, 
including William Gilmore Simms’s multipart series on international 
copyright; series on Virginia antiquities and the history of Virginia by 
Charles Campbell; a series on Pliny the Younger by Philip Howard; a 
number of articles on Malta; “News from Virginia,” by Captain John 
Smith; a serial novel, Gertrude, by Nathaniel Beverley Tucker; and more 
contributions from Maury about U.S. commercial and military interests. 
Assessments of the state of American, or Southern, literature, appeared 
almost annually. Plenty of poetry and fiction, much written by women, 
also appeared. Mary Elizabeth Lee contributed short stories and poetry, while 
Julia Mayo Cabell wrote an eight-part series entitled “Reminiscences of a 
Traveler.” 
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John Reuben Thompson 


Minor left the Messenger in October 1847 for Staunton, Virginia, where he 
became principal of the Female Institute. John Reuben Thompson suc- 
ceeded him as editor, retaining the position longer than any other, from 
1847 to 1860. Thompson had been born in Richmond and was a graduate 
of the University of Virginia, where he studied law but eventually settled 
on a career in literature. Mott calls Thompson “a poet of some charm as 
well as a critic of ability” and notes that, under Thompson, the overall 
quality of the Messenger was as strong as at any time in its life.”* 

Like his predecessors, Thompson promoted Virginia history. A history 
of Richmond in twelve chapters by John Peyton Little, for example, 
appeared between November 1851 and June 1852. The Messenger also 
published lengthy reviews of Hugh Blair Grigsby’s “Discourse on the 
Virginia Convention of ’76” (February 1856) and Charles Campbell’s 
history of Virginia (March 1860). Thompson’s Messenger also published a 
wide variety of articles, poems, and stories from many of the best writers of 
the South and North, including Park Benjamin, John Pendleton Kennedy, 
Edgar Allan Poe, Lydia Huntley Sigourney, William Gilmore Simms, and 
Henry Tuckerman. 

Though Thompson pledged in his first editorial note “to maintain in 
politics a strictly neutral ground” and “to regard the Republic of Letters as 
an indissoluble confederacy,” during the 1850s, the Messenger became more 
ardently pro-slavery and secessionist. It joined the outcry across the South 
over Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The tenor of the review, 
written by former president of the University of Mississippi George 
Frederick Holmes in December 1852, is captured in this quotation: “It is 
a fiction throughout ... a fiction equally with regard to the subjects it is 
designed to expound, and with respect to the manner of their exposition. It 
is a fiction, not for the sake of more effectually communicating truth; but 
for the purpose of more effectually disseminating a slander.”” 

Thompson’s “Editor’s Table,” too, took opportunities to comment on 
matters related to slavery, for instance, endorsing the Fugitive Slave Bill as 
an essential measure to preserve the Union. While the Messenger defied 
northern abolitionists, such as Stowe, Thompson himself continued to 
value his northern literary connections and enjoyed the esteem of northern 
counterparts, such as the editors of the Knickerbocker Magazine. Like many 
other southern editors and men of letters, Thompson was a “reluctant 
rebel,” preferring Union to secession, as his wistful commentary on the 
Fugitive Slave Act makes abundantly clear.*© 
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Thompson left the Messenger to become editor of Southern Field 
and Fireside, and in June 1860, George Bagby became editor. Bagby was 
also a Virginia native, born in Buckingham in 1828 and educated at 
Princeton and Delaware College. He studied medicine at the University 
of Pennsylvania, then returned to Lynchburg, where he became editor and 
owner of the Lynchburg Express. He contributed to various magazines, 
North and South, including Harper’s and the Atlantic Monthly, before 
becoming editor of the Messenger in 1860.” 

Bagby first became connected with the Messenger when John Reuben 
Thompson published “Letters of Mozis Addums to Billy Ivins” in eight 
parts between February and December 1858. Bagby’s reputation as a 
humorist largely rests upon these dialect stories, which constitute the 
epistolary account of the travels of Mozis Addums, a naive Virginian, to 
Washington, D.C. The account is loosely based on Bagby’s sojourn in 
Washington as a newspaper correspondent in 1857. The letters represent 
Bagby’s first attempts at dialect: “I had never attempted anything in what is 
called ‘Dialect,’ but having a natural turn for bad spelling, thought I would 
try my hand.” Bagby claimed that the letters attracted several hundred 
subscribers.** The letters provide the wide-eyed Mozis’s impressions of the 
city, coupled with his folksy wisdom: “Peepul is peepul, Billy, everywhar, 
and they aint much bigger nor eny better one plais than anuther; ef 
anything, they are wusser and littler.”** Taken together, the letters are a 
send-up of duplicitous, corrupt, and alien Washington culture, as well as a 
celebration (and gentle satire) of the humble folk heroism of an innocent 
country bumpkin. 

Throughout the magazine’s history, it was a rare “Publisher’s Notice” 
that didn’t remind subscribers to pay their subscriptions. The financial 
straits of the Messenger only became more dire during Bagby’s tenure, as the 
South suffered from shortages of paper, type, printing ink, and labor 
during the war. Compounding the usual difficulties of collecting subscrip- 
tion fees was being cut off from northern readers and contributors. 

Minor explains that Bagby was not only a humorist but also a vigorous 
and persuasive writer. In an editorial that committed the Messenger to 
advocating secession, Bagby celebrates South Carolina’s secession and its 
newfound safety from the “Abolition despots.” Confident that many other 
states of the Deep South will soon join South Carolina in seceding, Bagby 
acknowledges that the question may be more difficult for Virginia because, 
as a border state, it had been “infected and stupefied by the pestilence of 
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free-soil principles.” Bagby takes the position that it would be shameful to 
be classed with the abolitionists and so declares Virginia “will array herself 
on the side of the Southern Confederacy ... Whosoever is not for the 
South now, is against the South.”** Answering a number of objections to 
Virginia’s departure from the Union, Bagby calls for the immediate seces- 
sion. This was a new position for the Southern Literary Messenger, and one 
that cost it patronage in the North, even before mail and commerce were 
cut off by the war. 

Bagby was an enthusiast for the war. Despite ill health, he enlisted and 
served in the Confederate army, conducting his editorial duties from the 
battlefield, until he was discharged in August 1861 and returned to 
Richmond, where he continued write commentary on the conduct of the 
war.*? During the war, the Messenger published several important accounts 
of the conflict, including Robert R. Howison’s “History of the War,” 
which was published from March 1862 through June 1864. The first 
volume of Howison’s History of Virginia had been reviewed in the 
Messenger in January 1847, not altogether favorably — the reviewer thought 
the work rather limited: accurate, faithful, well written, but unoriginal and 
lacking social history, the history of common people.** Nevertheless, 
Bagby attributes an increase in the circulation of the Messenger to 
the popularity of Howison’s commentary on the war. As time went on, 
Bagby’s contributions to the Messenger betray his disillusion, particularly 
with Jefferson Davis, about whom he had written in January 1861, “Let us 
give our banner and entrust our cause to the hands of that great soldier and 
statesman, Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi.”*” 

Mott has claimed that, if conditions had been different, Bagby, with 
his taste for unsentimental, home-grown Southern literature, might have 
made a success of the Messenger. But circumstances — limited printing 
supplies, delinquent subscribers, and rampant inflation — made it easier 
for Bagby, and the proprietors, Macfarlane and Fergusson, to sell the 
magazine in December 1863 to Wedderburn and Alfriend.* 


Frank H. Alfriend 


The man who presided over the final three months of the Southern Literary 
Messenger was Frank H. Alfriend. Educated at the College of William and 
Mary, Alfriend is perhaps best known today as the author of a biography of 
Jefferson Davis. June 1864 was the last issue of the Messenger, but it was 
published in late July because the magazine’s employees had been called to 
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Prior to becoming editor, Alfriend had contributed two signed articles 
to the Messenger: “The Great Danger of the Confederacy,” published in 
January 1863, and “A Southern Republic and a Northern Democracy” in 
May 1863. In the first, Alfriend looks toward the end of the war, which he is 
confident the Confederacy is winning, and considers the arrangement of 
the future government of the South. He cautions against democracy and in 
favor of republicanism, which he conceives as upholding the “States-Right 
theory.”*? His other article, in much the same vein, opposed the “cavalier 
element predominating in Southern civilization, and giving tone to 
Southern society, and character to Southern politics” to the “Puritan 
element, which underlies the fabric of Northern civilization, clearly man- 
ifested its antagonism to the other, by seeking in the very incipiency of the 
government, to deprive the States of all their power, and to establish with 
an irresponsible supremacy, a monster consolidated empire, which like 
that of Augustine, should have the name of Republic, but the character of 
an unmitigated despotism. ”*° 

Minor characterizes the magazine under Alfriend as “smartly eclectic.” It 
contained more reprinted articles than usual, and the individual issues 
were, Alfriend himself admitted, a little slim. Military matters predomi- 
nated. In addition to Howison’s “History of the War,” which continued to 
appear regularly, the “Editor’s Table” analyzed the progress of the 
Southern cause on the battlefield. Nevertheless, in the May 1864 number, 
the editor paused to remind his readers of the high calling of the Messenger, 
which sought “the literary regeneration of the Southern people” and 
considered how this project might proceed after independence.*" 

From Alfriend’s editorializing, it seems clear that he did not find that 
literary independence was as close as political independence was. Southern 
literature was still imitative; it still failed to appeal to (and elevate) the 
popular taste or to create a nation of readers; it was not respected or 
patronized by Southerners. Ostensibly offered as a blueprint for future 
literary success, the editorial’s tone is defeated and wistful, rather than 
hopeful and energetic. 

In retrospect, the achievements of the Messenger are manifold: devel- 
opment of more rigorous reviewing standards, contributions to a 
Southern identity and culture, creation of a dispersed intellectual com- 
munity throughout the South, promotion of Southern commercial and 
intellectual progress, and publication of scores of writers whose work 
provided amusement and instruction to a wide range of educated general 
readers. Though few of those writers’ names remain household words — 
only Poe and Simms come quickly to mind — the Southern Literary 
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Messenger remains a valuable index to the taste and worldview of the 
intelligentsia of the antebellum South. 
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CHAPTER I6 


The Literature of Slavery 
Robyn McGee 


“I suppose every man should be proud of his birth-place. I am grateful for 
all the good that Virginia has done me; but I cannot boast very much in this 
direction, when I remember that her laws forbade me to read the Bible. . .. 
Thad to flee from my natural mother, Virginia, and seek protection under 
my adoptive mother, Massachusetts. I think I love my adopted mother the 
best.”' Peter Randolph wrote these words in 1893 as an ex-slave from 
Virginia living in New England and preaching to congregations of both 
white and black parishioners. Forty-six years a free man who had become 
a noted abolitionist with a large network of influential friends, Randolph 
felt compelled to write about his experiences both in and out of slavery in 
three successive works: Sketches of Slave Life: Or, Illustrations of the Peculiar 
Institution (1855), an enlarged edition of Sketches that same year, and, 
decades later, From Slave Cabin to the Pulpit (1893). 

Randolph first wrote Sketches of Slave Life to garner support for the anti- 
slavery cause. Though it lacks the chronological structure common to most 
slave narratives, it does give a broad account of the day-to-lives of slaves in 
Prince William County, Virginia, during the early to mid-nineteenth 
century. Randolph describes selected aspects of slave life, including reli- 
gion, violence, and the separation of family. He seems less interested in 
writing autobiography than relating how the lives of slaves were controlled 
by their masters and the laws of the land.” 

Randolph’s narratives are remarkable in several ways. After his emanci- 
pation and after the war, he returned to Virginia to aid newly freed slaves. 
Though other narratives show their protagonists returning to the scenes of 
their enslavement, Randolph spends a good part of From Slave Cabin to the 
Pulpit discussing his travels to and from Richmond and surrounding areas. 
His portrayal of Richmond after Robert E. Lee’s surrender at Appomattox 
is poignant: “The scene that opened before my eyes as I entered Richmond 
cannot be accurately described by word or pen.... The colored people 
from all parts of the state were crowding in at the capital, running, leaping, 
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and praising God that freedom had come at last.”? Randolph mentions 
meeting Fields Cook, another Virginia man who wrote the story of his 
enslavement. Together they visit John Adams, “one of the most prominent 
colored men in the city, having been a freeman before the war.”* Brief as it 
is, Randolph’s account depicts the nascent community of elite African 
American men in Richmond. 

Randolph also details the postwar problems that affected Virginia and 
the rest of the South. He laments the failure of the Freedman’s Bureau and 
its temporary arrangement to relieve the suffering of ex-slaves. He also 
recalls that blacks sometimes found themselves in even more dire condi- 
tions than before the war: “Many had to go back to their former masters to 
work or starve, and many of the whites tried to make the Negroes feel that 
freedom was worse than slavery.”’ Finally, like Frederick Douglass, 
Randolph elaborated his story over multiple versions, adding details 
about his life each time. When Randolph published From Slave Cabin to 
the Pulpit, his purpose had shifted from an indictment of slavery for the 
purposes of abolishing it to a desire to see it understood and remembered 
by new generations. In his preface, he writes, “Slavery, we say, is dead, but 
the rising generations will ask, “What was it?’”? 

The question of “What was it?” was answered not only by Peter 
Randolph, but also by other Virginia slaves and ex-slaves and thousands 
more across the nation in the form of slave narratives and other autobio- 
graphies written well into the twentieth century. Around six thousand 
American narratives — published in various forms, including novels, maga- 
zines, newspapers, pamphlets, and other documents — have been discoy- 
ered and preserved. Some are short, one-page sketches; others present the 
lives of slaves and ex-slaves in considerable detail. A few narratives were 
written and published during the eighteenth century, but slave writings 
peaked during the early to mid-nineteenth century in terms of output and 
popularity. Whereas white abolitionists wrote to indict the institution of 
slavery on moral and philosophical grounds, black writers moved beyond 
an anti-slavery polemic, writing to assert themselves not only as human 
beings worthy of freedom and opportunity, but also as equals to whites, 
with the act of writing their stories being the first step in asserting that 
equality. 

Literacy has always received preeminent status in the history of slave and 
ex-slave narratives, both in terms of how the narrators themselves viewed its 
importance and how historical and cultural studies have treated it. One 
modern critic finds the dual quest for freedom and literacy essential to the 
African American mythos. Another argues that the mastery of language, 
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especially written language, marked an irreversible step toward freedom.’ 
The Virginia slave narratives reflect the lengths slaveowners would go to 
prevent slaves from learning to read and the efforts the slaves took to achieve 
literacy, a key moment in their experience. 

The eponymous author of The Life of George Henry (1894), an ex-slave 
born in Virginia in 1819, describes the punishment for any white caught 
teaching a slave to read and write: “I can just remember, one summer, way 
down in my neighborhood in a meadow, there was an Englishman teach- 
ing four boys the alphabet, and the slaveholders came on top of the hill and 
discovered him, took their guns, crept down upon him and shot him dead. 
The authorities applauded them for so doing, said they did right.”* 

Other narrators recall the methods they used to gain literacy. Randolph 
explains, “I had no teaching; but I obtained a book with the writing 
alphabet in it, and copied the letters until I could write. I had no slate, 
so I used to write on the ground. All by myself 1 learned the art of writing.” 
Randolph further describes the practical and subversive advantages that 
literacy gave him: “Then I used to do my own letter-writing, and write my 
own passes. When the slave wants to go from one plantation to another, he 
must have a pass from the overseer. I could do my own writing, unbe- 
known to the overseer, and carry my own pass.” Still others found literacy 
to be most beneficial for their spiritual development as Christians. Noah 
Davis, born a slave in Madison County, Virginia, in 1804, published A 
Narrative of the Life of Rev. Noah Davis (1859) to raise money to free his last 
two children from slavery. Learning to read and write enhanced his devo- 
tion, letting him follow along in the Bible during a sermon."® 

Literacy is a key theme in almost every slave narrative published, 
including those written by Virginia slaves and ex-slaves. The narrators 
detail not only the means by which they gained literacy, but also its 
significance to them as slaves and as free men and women. The act of 
writing their narratives was just as much an assertion of their status as 
human beings as it was of their desire to explain the everyday lives of slaves 
in Virginia and throughout other slaveholding states. It served a practical 
and didactic purpose, but it was also an act of rebellion. 

Other, more physical, acts of defiance — including escape and violent 
insurrection — are important themes in Virginia slave literature. Many of 
the narratives relate instances of slaves escaping to freedom in remarkable 
ways, actively defying or subverting a master’s orders, and even committing 
violence against their masters. The narratives of Henry Box Brown, John 
Washington, Austin Steward, and Nat Turner all record different ways in 
which some slaves resisted their enslavement. 
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On March 23, 1849, Henry “Box” Brown stepped inside a shipping box, 
had the top of it nailed shut, and proceeded to have himself shipped to 
freedom in Philadelphia after learning that his wife and children had been 
sold to a different owner. Born a slave in Louisa County, Virginia in 1816, 
Brown had witnessed a number of cruelties common to slave life, but the 
separation of family and its accompanying horror were the cruelest. 

Brown’s story first appeared as Narrative of Henry Box Brown Who 
Escaped from Slavery Enclosed in a Box 3 Feet Long and 2 Wide (1849). 
Though told as a first-person narrative, the work was written by Charles 
Stearns, a wealthy merchant and abolitionist. Brown later published 
Narrative of the Life of Henry Box Brown, Written by Himself (1851), this 
time without Stearns. Though the two narratives are similar in plot and 
chronology, Stearns’s rendering is a more sentimentalized version, while 
Brown’s Narrative presents a more understated, straightforward descrip- 
tion of his life as a slave and a fugitive. What is equally extraordinary in 
both accounts are his reasons for and means of escape, an act that later 
brought him considerable public attention. 

Like Henry Box Brown, others emphasized the injustice of families being 
separated. John Brown was one such slave whose mother was removed from 
him in his childhood. Born in Southampton County, Virginia around 1815, 
he grew up in Nat Turner’s Virginia, leaving on the eve of Turner’s 
insurrection. Slave Life in Georgia: A Narrative of the Life, Sufferings, and 
Escape of John Brown, a Fugitive Slave, Now in England (1855) serves as one of 
the few eyewitness accounts (excepting Turner’s own “confession”) of what 
it was like to be a slave in Southampton County, Virginia in the years 
leading to the rebellion. John Brown vividly recalls his last moments with 
his mother: 


I was so stupefied with grief and fright, that I could not shed a tear, though 
my heart was bursting. At last we got to the gate, and I turned round to see 
whether I could not get a chance of kissing my mother. She saw me, and 
made a dart forward to meet me, but Finney [the speculator] gave me a hard 
push, which sent me spinning through the gate. He then slammed it to and 
shut it in my mother’s face. That was the last time I ever saw her, nor do I 
know whether she is alive or dead at this hour.” 


Bethany Veney, born a slave in Page County, Virginia, writes about the 
separation of husbands and wives in The Narrative of Bethany Veney: A Slave 
Woman (1889). When Veney gets married, she recognizes that her marriage 
has no legal standing in court and that she cannot promise to be “true” to 
her husband, given the sexual abuse slave women often faced. Describing 
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her marriage ceremony, Veney asserts, “I did not want him [the minister] to 
make us promise that we would always be true to each other, forsaking all 
others, as the white people do in their marriage service, because I knew that 
at any time our masters could compel us to break such a promise.”"* Veney’s 
fears about her marriage eventually come true, for her husband is later sold 
at auction, and she never sees him again. 

While most slaves find themselves with no recourse for this separation, 
others, like Henry Box Brown, find a strengthened resolve to rebel and 
escape to freedom. When Brown’s wife and children were sold, he devised a 
way to freedom. Responding to a heavenly vision, Brown had a box 
designed specifically for the purpose of escape. Traveling by wagon, rail- 
road, steamboat, and ferry, Brown spent twenty-seven agonizing hours, 
many times upside down, in his box before arriving in Philadelphia and 
being received by friends there. 

Brown’s escape quickly became public knowledge and, before the pas- 
sage of the Fugitive Slave Act in 1850, he traveled around the New England 
anti-slavery circuit, speaking about his experiences and his ultimate escape, 
and adopting “Box” as part of his name. Ultimately fearful he would be 
discovered by his master and returned to Virginia, he traveled to England 
to continue his public speeches, which by then he had turned into a 
performance, entertaining crowds with a moving panorama entitled 
Henry Box Brown’s Mirror of Slavery. His successes, however, brought 
disappointment from anti-slavery leaders, specifically Frederick Douglass, 
who took issue with Brown’s public displays concerning his escape. In My 
Bondage and My Freedom (1855), Douglass laments, “The practice of 
publishing every new invention by which a slave is known to have escaped 
from slavery has neither wisdom nor necessity to sustain it. Had not Henry 
Box Brown and his friends attracted slaveholding attention to the manner 
of his escape, we might have had a thousand Box Browns per annum.”” 

Other, less public but equally fascinating escapes have been recorded by 
former slaves in their narratives, including an account written by John 
Washington, a former Virginia slave whose narrative went undiscovered by 
scholars for more than a century. Washington’s narrative, titled “Memorys 
of the Past,” is a first-person account of his life from his birth in 1838 until 
the writing of his narrative in 1872. Crandall Shifflett discovered the 
narrative while he was working in the Library of Congress collections on 
Civil War Fredericksburg. Published as John Washington’ Civil War: A 
Slave Narrative (2008), the narrative is a unique document from the 
perspective of a slave who witnessed and recorded what he saw at the 


beginning of the Civil War and how he escaped to freedom. 
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Washington’s narrative begins much like other slave narratives, with its 
author providing information about his birth, parents, and life as a young 
slave child in a relatively urban area of Virginia. He describes learning to 
read and write, being forced to attend the local Baptist church as a means of 
social control by his master, and being confined close to home during his 
teen years — the 1850s — when North-South tensions were at their highest 
and fear of insurrections still pervaded slave owners’ minds following the 
Turner insurrection in 1831. Washington’s details concerning the occupa- 
tion of Fredericksburg by Union troops and his subsequent escape make 
his narrative unique. 

On January 1, 1861, three months before Fort Sumter, Washington was 
sent to Richmond to be hired out by two “eating saloon keepers.” Because he 
could read, Washington had an advantage: he could “watch for tidings” of 
the war.'* He also learned about slaves who escaped into Union armies. 
Following the firing on Fort Sumter in April, he recognized that “little did 
they then think that they were Firing the Death-knell of Slavery, and little 
did I think that my deliverance was So near at hand.” Soon, Washington 
saw how he might escape. 

At the end of 1861, he moved further north to Fredericksburg, where 
“the Yankees had approached Within a few Miles of the town more than 
once.” The city was full of rebel soldiers committing “dastardly acts toward 
the colored people.””® On April 18, 1862, a Good Friday, Union forces 
reached Stafford Hills to occupy Fredericksburg. Washington saw his 
freedom was at hand: “Every Man Servant was out on the house top 
looking over the River at the Yankees for their glistening bayonets could 
easily be Seen I could not begin to Express My New born hopes for I felt 
already like I was certain of my freedom now.””” For the next two hours, 
the slaves in Fredericksburg rejoiced while white citizens closed their shops 
and headed home to pack up their things and flee. Washington’s mistress 
made him promise to return home after an errand so he could flee with her 
into the country to “keep away from the Yankees,” but he never returned, 
choosing instead to find a Union army encampment and situate himself 
beside it.'® Soon, the soldiers spotted Washington and invited him to their 
camp. The soldiers did not recognize him as a slave. He was very light 
skinned, and they mistook him for a white union sympathizer.” 
Describing his first night of freedom, Washington states: 


A Most Memorable night that was to me the Soldiers assured me that I was 
now a free man and had Nothing to do but Stay with ... Before Morning I 
had begun to fee[l] like I had truly Escaped from the hands of the Slave 
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Master and With the help of God, I never Would be a slave no more ... 
This was the FIRST NIGHT OF MY FREEDOM. It was Good Friday indeed the 
Best Friday I had ever seen.*© 


Washington’s narrative goes on to describe his movements with the Union 
army and ends in August of 1862 with his description of trying to find 
work. He lived a long life, working as a house painter in Washington, D.C., 
and raising five sons with his wife Annie before his death in 1918. 

Scenes of rebellion in these narratives range from small acts of defiance by 
single slaves to larger, more organized attempts at escape, personal defense, 
or outright insurrection. In Twenty-Two Years a Slave, and Forty Years a 
Freeman (1857), Austin Steward relates that the possibility of insurrection 
was never far from the minds of slaves or slaveholders. Born in Prince 
William County, Virginia in 1793, Steward was purchased in 1800 by 
William Helm, a local planter. Helm’s plantation was a scene of extraor- 
dinary cruelty and deprivation. His slaves were denied sufficient food and 
clothing, required to obey strict codes of conduct, and savagely whipped for 
minor infractions. According to Steward, these cruel methods were 
designed for the very purpose of avoiding insurrection. Steward describes 
a “privileged class” of slaves on the Helm plantation who worked as house 
servants. Often, he relates, these house slaves were bribed to betray their 
fellow slaves and thwart possible insurrections: 


Such slaves are always treated with more affability than others, for the slave- 
holder is well aware that he stands over a volcano, that may at any moment 
rock his foundation to the center. ... When he lies down at night, he knows 
not but that ere another morning shall dawn, he may be left mangled and 
bleeding, and at the mercy of those maddened slaves whom he has so long 
ruled with a rod of iron.** 


During one instance, the slaves do, indeed, fight. After a clandestine 
“party” one evening on a neighboring plantation, white patrollers arrived 
to arrest any slave without a pass. Rather than submit to their fate of a 
certain flogging, the slaves fought: “The patrol was nearing the building, 
when an athletic, powerful slave, who had been but a short time from his 
‘fatherland’ ... said in a calm, clear voice, that we had better stand our 
ground.”** What ensued was a tumultuous and violent scene of hand-to- 
hand combat and gunfire. Two of the white patrollers were killed on the 
spot, another mortally wounded, and another injured. Six of the slaves 
were killed, and two wounded. Exaggerated accounts of the numbers dead 
and wounded soon made their way around the county, and slaveholders 
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“flocked from every quarter, armed to the teeth, swearing vengeance on the 
defenceless slaves.””? 

Thirty years later, another, more successful and even more violent insur- 
rection in Virginia would draw national attention. The Nat Turner slave 
rebellion began in the early hours of August 22, 1831 in Southampton 
County, Virginia. Nat Turner, a slave on the home farm of Joseph Travis 
who claimed to have received visions from God for most of his life, and six 
co-conspirators from the Travis residence, killed the entire family in their 
sleep and then continued to other farms in the area, murdering every white 
man, woman, and child they encountered. A little more than a day later, 
dozens of slaves had joined in the attacks and close to sixty whites had been 
killed. Consequently, in the days following the insurrection, dozens, perhaps 
hundreds, of blacks were executed by whites in retaliation. After the rebel- 
lion, Turner fled, but he was captured on October 31, 1831 and taken to the 
Jerusalem, Virginia jail to await his trial and eventual execution. 

While the insurrection itself is fraught with intrigue, horror, and spec- 
ulation, what happened inside the jail while Turner was awaiting trial has 
contributed even more to the attention given the rebellion, the first large- 
scale revolt of its kind. For three days after Turner’s capture, Thomas 
R. Gray, a local lawyer, interviewed him, recorded his confession, and, by 
the end of November 1831, published The Confessions of Nat Turner. The 
narrative must be approached with caution and with an understanding of 
how it came to be. Gray was not Turner’s lawyer (though he did represent 
some of the slaves involved in the rebellion), and his access to Turner was 
not as a lawyer but as a friend of the jailor. Gray felt he was doing the public 
a service by interviewing Turner and publishing his confession. In the 
preface to Confessions, Gray writes, “Public curiosity has been on the stretch 
to understand the origin and progress of this dreadful conspiracy, and the 
motives which influenced its diabolical actors.”** Gray knew many of the 
whites who had been killed, and his hostility shows clearly in the preface. He 
reminds readers the victims had no opportunity to defend themselves, 
characterizing Turner as a “ferocious miscreant” who was the leader of a 
“band of savages.””? Finally, Gray was in financial difficulty, and the 
publication of the narrative was a potentially lucrative undertaking. All 
this is not to say that Confessions is totally unreliable, but to note that Gray’s 
assertion that Turner’s narrative has been published “with little or no 
variation, from his own words” should be read with the knowledge that 
the story was not written by Turner, but by a man who was not his ally.”° 

Confessions combines slave narrative, gothic horror, and true crime, with 
Turner frankly and vividly describing the events surrounding the 
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insurrection. The first part focuses on his childhood and the heavenly 
visions he experienced. He was, according to his family and those around 
him, “intended for some great purpose,” for it was clear that he was unlike 
other slaves with regard to his intelligence, imagination, and belief in 
divine inspiration.*”? Because his peers considered him extraordinary, 
according to Confessions, Turner needed to act accordingly: “Having 
soon discovered to be great, I must appear so, and therefore studiously 
avoided mixing in society, and wrapped myself in mystery, devoting my 
time to fasting and prayer.”** 

In Confessions, Turner gradually believes he is destined for some great 
purpose. He escapes from an overseer one day and remains hidden in the 
woods for thirty days. Rather than attempting to escape to a free state, he 
returns home to the astonishment of all on the farm. The year was 1825, and 
he supposedly returned because his visions told him he would lead a great 
battle between blacks and whites. Six years later, he did just that. 

Turner’s descriptions of the insurrection itself are given in a straightfor- 
ward manner, and his account of how the massacres began is devoid of 
emotion. He explains in what order families were killed, and who killed 
whom. It is a confession of his crimes in all of their harrowing detail. At the 
conclusion of Confessions, Gray’s voice appears again as he provides a 
glimpse of his reaction to Turner after his confession. He calls Turner a 
“complete fanatic.” Gray’s tone resembles a tale of gothic horror: 


The calm deliberate composure with which he spoke of his late deeds and 
intentions, the expression of his fiend-like face when excited by enthusiasm, 
still bearing the stains of the blood of helpless innocence about him; clothed 
with rags and covered with chains; yet daring to raise his manacled hands to 
heaven, with a spirit soaring above the attributes of man; I looked on him 
and my blood curdled in my veins.” 


The insurrection of Nat Turner garnered both an immediate national 
response and a long-term fascination with the events surrounding it. The 
repercussions were severe with lasting effects. Many Virginia slave narrators 
make reference to Turner’s deeds and the effects they had on their own lives 
as slaves. The author of Autobiography of James Smith (1881), a slave born in 
Northumberland County, Virginia around 1816, recounts the aftermath of 
the insurrection and offers his general perception of its leader: “When Nat 
Turner’s insurrection broke out, the colored people were forbidden to hold 
meetings among themselves. Nat Turner was one of the slaves who had 
quite a large army; he was the captain to free his race.”*° Henry Box Brown 
also mentions Turner in relation to his argument about why southern slaves 
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don’t organize more rebellions: they feared that U.S. troops would cut them 
down.” 

While Smith and Brown show some degree of admiration for Turner, 
another slave narrator, Fields Cook, makes a scathing indictment against 
him: 

When I was a boy about the time of nat Turners insurection who had better 
never been born than to have left such a curse upon his nation I say that he 
had better never been born: for at that time I was living in the country and 
we poor colored people could not sleep at nights for the guns and swords 
being stuck in at our windows and doors to know who was here and what 


their business was and if they had a pass port and so forth and at that time a 
colored person was not to be seen with a book in his hand.” 


Cook, who was born a slave in King William County, Virginia sometime 
between 1814 and 1817, purchased his freedom in 1850 and later became a 
prominent Baptist preacher, a leader in the Republican Party, and 
Independent candidate for Congress in 1869. In 1847, he wrote a manu- 
script about himself for “his owne benefit in future years.”*? The manu- 
script disappeared until it arrived at the Library of Congress in 1902, 
where it remained unpublished until 1980. Published as “Fields’s 
Observations” in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, the 
narrative is a remarkable study of self-reflection. Unlike most slave 
narratives, Cook was not writing to a northern anti-slavery audience for 
the purposes of indicting slavery. In fact, he seems to take great pains to 
avoid mentioning the word, choosing instead to use phrases such as “in 
what situation I [was] placed,” and “placed into the field to work.”** His 
narrative is a simple, almost sweet rendering of what it was to grow up a 
boy in Virginia. He spends a great deal of time describing his frustrations 
with finding religion and being fit to be a Christian. He also describes his 
courtships, his relationships with his family, and some injuries 
he sustained on the plantation, crediting God for saving his life on 
multiple occasions. 

While much about his narrative separates it from the more formulaic 
narratives in the genre, it does have some things in common with other 
slave narratives. First, he relates that he learned to read and write with the 
aid of a white boy. Also, Cook’s adherence to Christian principles and his 
desire to become a Christian echo many slave narratives — with a difference. 
Whereas other slave narratives focus on the hypocrisy of Christian slave- 
holders, Cook’s focus remains on himself and his own journey to becoming 
a Christian. 
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Cook likely had no expectation or desire to see his manuscript published, 
but another ex-slave, publishing his life story several decades after his 
emancipation at age nine, knew his narrative would be read by many 
Americans. Booker T. Washington, born a slave in Franklin County, 
Virginia, became one of the most prominent African American leaders in 
history. He founded Tuskegee Institute, became allies with a number of 
influential politicians, helped create the National Negro Business League, 
and had become what was perhaps the leading voice for African Americans 
by the turn of the century. In 1901, Washington published his autobiogra- 
phy, Up From Slavery, which became a defining autobiography in African 
American literary history. 

Washington began working on Up From Slavery in the summer of 1900. 
Along with ghostwriter Max Thresher, and a host of editors and publishers, 
Washington intended the book to establish him as the leading spokesman 
of his race. When it appeared in 1901, Up from Slavery was a critical and 
popular success. Many readers did not know that another autobiography 
had been ghostwritten and published a year prior. Ghostwriter Edgar 
Webber, a young black graduate of Howard University Law School, 
began working on The Story of My Life and Work in 1899, with very little 
supervision and guidance from Washington. Washington had agreed with 
the publisher that the book would primarily be sold in the south and 
marketed to a black audience and, once he saw the final draft, was even 
more insistent that the book be restricted to that audience. Full of errors 
and inaccuracies, the autobiography was an embarrassment to 
Washington, who did not want influential whites to read it. Up From 
Slavery first appeared later that year in serial form in Oudlook and then in 
book form in 1901. Though Up From Slavery was well received, it was not 
without controversy. 

Up from Slavery chronicles Washington’s life as a slave child on a 
Virginia plantation to his founding of Tuskegee Institute and his speech 
at the Atlanta Exposition in 1895. Although Washington was a young child 
when emancipated, he has vivid recollections of life on the plantation and 
the complexities of the slave system. He relates the details of his birth, his 
surroundings, and the absence of strong ties he has with his mother and 
father, the latter of whom he knew virtually nothing about. He recognizes 
that, even when families are left intact, bonding can often be difficult due 
to the realities of slave life. Reminiscent of Frederick Douglass’s autobio- 
graphy, the work calls attention to the fact that slaves, as property, were 
conflated with animals. The separation of family, the lack of adequate 
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housing and food, and the violence against them are all manifestations of 
this attitude.” 

Few ex-slave narratives have garnered as much controversy as Up From 
Slavery. Washington’s own contemporaries, notably W.E.B. DuBois, cri- 
ticized the work for being too accommodating to whites, specifically in 
terms of political, economic, and social equality. In The Souls of Black Folk 
(1903), DuBois devotes an entire chapter, “Of Mr. Booker T. Washington 
and Others,” to the problems inherent in Washington’s insistence that “In 
all things that are purely social we can be as separate as the fingers, yet one 
as the hand in all things essential to mutual progress.”>° Throughout the 
narrative, Washington seems to understand the tension between having to 
appeal to both former slaves and former slaveholders. For example, he 
states: 


Ever since I have been old enough to think for myself, I have entertained the 
idea that, notwithstanding the cruel wrongs inflicted upon us, the black 
man got nearly as much out of slavery as the white man did. The hurtful 
influences of the institution were not by any means confined to the Negro. 
This was fully illustrated by the life upon our own plantation. The whole 
machinery of slavery was so constructed as to cause labour, as a rule, to be 
looked upon as a badge of degradation, of inferiority. Hence labour was 
something that both races on the slave plantation sought to escape. The 
slave system on our place, in a large measure, took the spirit of self-reliance 


and self-help out of the white people.*” 


He further indicates that there are no bitter feelings on the part of former 
slaves toward their masters and that any loyalties the slaves had to their old 
masters before they were emancipated are still intact. These ideas under- 
standably angered those such as DuBois while appeasing a white audience 
from whom Washington was looking for financial and political support in 
order to achieve his goals for African American progress. 

Up From Slavery stands as one of the last of the slave narratives written 
before WPA workers began recording the stories of former slaves in the 
1930s, and it brings the slave narrative tradition of the nineteenth century 
to a close in two important ways. First, it brings full circle the sense of 
individualism seen repeatedly in former slave narratives. Although many of 
the writers followed a formula of sorts for writing their narratives, each one 
relates an individual story of survival and optimism in the face of cruelty 
and oppression. American readers have applauded the optimism and 
individualism so often found in autobiographical writing, and 
Washington’s narrative supplies those themes in full. Second, the narra- 
tive’s insistence on accommodation to whites and the relinquishing of 
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certain rights caused many of Washington’s followers to turn away from 
his advice eventually. They moved north during the Great Migrations, 
became politically active, and sought degrees in higher education apart 
from the vocational and technical education he advocated. A little more 
than a decade after its publication, African Americans’ attention had 
turned away from the South and toward the renaissance spreading across 
northern cities. The narratives from Virginia and other states were pre- 
served for new generations of Americans. Just as Peter Randolph insisted, 
each generation must ask about slavery, “What was it?” These slave 
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rratives help answer that important question. 
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CHAPTER I7 


Civil War Diaries and Reminiscences 
David Anderson 


Keenly aware they were living through a momentous period in the nation’s 
history, many literate southern whites of the Civil War era began keeping 
private diaries, recording daily happenings and key events as the drama of 
secession, war, and defeat unfolded. Whether kept with regular enthusiasm 
or sporadically, then abandoned in moments of despair, keepers of wartime 
diaries reveal not only the difficulties and demands that four long, hard 
years of war visited upon them, but also their own sense of themselves as 
historical observers and actors grappling with continuity and change in 
their experience and their understanding of themselves. Diaries both reveal 
and conceal much about writers’ selves and silences — and their ability to 
remake themselves — as the factual and the reflective are mixed together to 
create a purposeful narrative. 


Diaries 

Civil War soldiers’ diaries, like Randolph H. McKim’s A Soldier's 
Recollections: Leaves from the Diary of a Young Confederate (1910), for 
example, begin and end with the war, thus inscribing the import and 
centrality of national events onto one’s own lived experience and ways of 
being and seeing. Born in 1842 in Baltimore, Maryland, McKim served the 
duration of the war with the Army of Northern Virginia, first as a private, 
then as a staff officer, and finally as a chaplain with the 2nd Virginia 
Cavalry, a journey from raw recruit to experienced veteran. Inspired by 
what he saw, heard, and did while in camp, on the march, and on the 
battlefields of Virginia and elsewhere, McKim’s diary entries, which the 
author reworked and revised, are revealing not only for descriptions of 
battles and prominent officers but also for the writer’s allusions and 
ambitions in such seemingly “spontaneous” writing.’ 

Scrutinizing the rhetorical practices and strategies employed by approxi- 
mately one hundred Confederate women in their wartime diaries, 
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Kimberly Harrison has argued for the importance of what southern 
women’s words meant to themselves in the context of their own lives 
and circumstances and as a wider reflection of Confederate patriotism 
and nationalist sentiment, crediting these diaries and journals, as forums 
for elite white women to exert their rhetorical power, with a significant role 
in shaping identities, values, relationships, and faith. Whether caught up in 
the war directly as nurses or chafing under wartime occupation and 
oppressive conditions on the home front or forced into exile to live the 
life of a refugee and rely on the kindness of friends and family, Confederate 
women were forced to step beyond traditional antebellum feminine con- 
ventions to enter a world of wartime responsibility and political conversa- 
tion. Confederate women’s diaries became important spaces to express 
support for the Confederacy or contempt for the Union, not least its 
soldiers and officers for whom they reserved particularly venomous 
invective.” 

A number of Virginia women have produced some of the most impor- 
tant, candid, and moving journals and diaries chronicling civilian life and 
home front activity in the state during the Civil War. The best known 
female diarists from Virginia include Judith W. Brokenbrough McGuire, 
Sallie Brock Putnam, Cornelia Peake McDonald, Lucy Rebecca Buck, and 
Ida Powell Dulany. 

Intended as “a private record” for “friends and kindred,” the publication 
of Judith McGuire’s wartime journal in 1867 afforded the Richmond-born 
author an opportunity to present “a true record” of “wonderful scenes” and 
“points of great interest” relating to the “War of Secession.” Diary of a 
Southern Refugee During the War, among the first of wartime diaries 
published after the war, details McGuire’s flight from Alexandria, her 
home city where her husband, the Reverend John P. McGuire, was 
principal of the Episcopal High School, to various towns across Virginia 
where friends and relatives provided shelter before she and other family 
members settled in Richmond, where they were living when the city fell 
and where McGuire obtained work with the Commissary Department and 
volunteered in the city’s hospitals. A knowledgeable, well-read, and 
passionate advocate of the Confederate cause, McGuire reveals the destitu- 
tion, desolation, and despair of those caught up in war-torn Richmond.’ 

Fellow Virginian Sallie Brock Putnam, writing under the pseudonym “A 
Richmond Lady,” also published an eyewitness account, Richmond During 
the War: Four Years of Personal Observation (1867). Living with her well-to- 
do parents in the Confederate capital at the outbreak of war, Putnam offers 
a detailed account of everyday civilian life in Richmond during wartime, 
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covering “The Gala Days of War” and “The Gathering of the Troops” 
through “Sufferings of the Wounded — Lack of Supplies” and “Trouble 
with the Negroes” to “Evacuation of Richmond — Burning of the City.” By 
turns comprehensive and anecdotal, Putnam’s account is less a traditional 
diary and more an extended historical narrative embracing aspects of 
memoir and retrospective observation. A final chapter, “Life in the Old 
Land Yet,” suggests Richmond, the City of Seven Hills, will rise phoenix- 
like from the flames of war with the rebuilding of shattered infrastructure. 
Pleading with the “rising generation” to “forget not” her homeland’s 
“ancient prestige,” Putnam confidently predicted the resurrection of her 
beloved Virginia.* 

Away from the Confederate capital and its war-weary denizens, a large 
number of Confederate women’s diaries have contoured the effects of the 
war on Virginia’s other towns, cities, plantations, and farms, revealing the 
economic and social upheavals of war on families and communities across 
the Old Dominion. Cornelia Peake McDonald’s wartime diary of 
unhappy events in the besieged town of Winchester, supplemented by 
reminiscences added at a later date, remains a classic of the type. First 
published in 1935, McDonald’s diary, which covers March 1862 to August 
1863 (other parts of which were lost or destroyed during the writer’s years as 
a refugee), was kept at the insistence of her husband, Colonel Angus 
William McDonald, who left Winchester on the eve of its evacuation to 
find employment with the Confederate War Department in Richmond. 
Recording facts and incidents of Winchester’s occupation and subsequent 
counter-occupations, and of Lexington, where she lived as a refugee until 
the early 1870s, McDonald’s Civil War was one of hardship, worry, and 
uncertainty. She offers a firsthand account of the burning of the Virginia 
Military Institute and Virginia Governor John Letcher’s home by Union 
soldiers, recounting the assistance she rendered to the governor’s wife and 
small children. At war’s end, McDonald’s husband, stepson, and baby 
daughter were all dead, the family’s estate, Hawthorn, stripped of its 
resources, and she and her young family were in penury.’ 

Located twenty miles south of Winchester, Front Royal, the home town 
of another well-known female southern diarist, Lucy Rebecca Buck, was 
also the site of many skirmishes and battles between Union and 
Confederate forces during the Civil War. In her late teens when war 
came to Bel Air, her father’s successful plantation, Lucy began her diary 
on Christmas morning 1861 and continued to record her thoughts and 
opinions on wartime events through April 1865. Sensitive to her altered 
surroundings and the changed circumstances of the household, she eagerly 
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anticipated news from the front lines where her two brothers, Alvin and 
Irving, served in the Confederate ranks. “We were so rejoiced at getting a 
letter from them that I would not long harbor the thought of danger to 
them,” she confessed to her diary in March 1862. Like many other 
Confederate diarists, Lucy suddenly discontinued her writing efforts as 
the war neared its end. 

Begun to escape wartime boredom, young Lucy Breckinridge of Grove 
Hill plantation in Botetourt County, Virginia, abandoned her diary on 
Christmas Day 1864 and intended to destroy it prior to her marriage to a 
young Confederate officer. Given to blunt, pessimistic introspection, 
Breckinridge was frustrated by the patriarchal norms of southern planta- 
tion living and mightily depressed by the twin prospect of marriage and 
frequent childbirth. Less concerned with the military or political climate of 
the day, Breckinridge’s diary reveals a plantation belle in fear of a future of 
submissiveness that would suppress her own talents and interests.” 
However, any inability, or unwillingness, on the part of Virginia’s 
Confederate citizenry to elaborate further on postwar prospects, not least 
the consequences of military reversal and collapse, was not universal. From 
her farmhouse in Fairfax, Virginia, Anne Frobel kept a diary from 1861 
extending through the Reconstruction era and beyond to 1879. As Union 
forces moved onto the family lands, taking over their farmhouse, destroy- 
ing crops, and killing livestock, Frobel’s diary entries increasingly bemoan 
the rude intrusion into her domestic world.” 

Ida Powell Dulany, like countless other diarists, found her world 
completely transformed by the turmoil of the Civil War, the crumbling 
of slavery, and the innumerable trials of the postwar world, a world with- 
out slaves. Dulany’s diary, published as Jn the Shadow of the Enemy (2009), 
is a gracefully written chronicle of a young Virginia Piedmont woman’s 
daily struggles to protect her plantation home and family in one of the 
war’s most hotly contested regions. When Hal, her husband, joined the 
Confederate army shortly after the outbreak of war, Ida assumed respon- 
sibility for running Oakley, their sprawling plantation estate in Upperville, 
Fauquier County and home to more than sixty slaves. In addition to 
managing the labor force, an increasingly difficult task for many middle- 
and upper-class plantation households given the exigencies of war, Dulany 
worked hard to provide for and educate her three young children, main- 
tain relationships with her neighbors, and satisfy social obligations in the 
wider community. As Union forces gathered near Oakley, many of the 
Dulany’s more restless slaves fled. While some remained with the family 
and others returned shortly after their initial flight, the promise of 
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emancipation and freedom gradually expedited enslaved blacks from 
across the South to Union army lines, where some found employment 
or were entered into military service.? 

Daniel W. Cobb, a cotton farmer of modest means in Southampton 
County, also lost his slaves to the Emancipation Proclamation. Cobb was a 
regular diary keeper, and his writings provide a useful ingress into the often 
overlooked small farmers, or “plain folk,” of the rural South in the nine- 
teenth century. Kept from 1842 to his death in 1872, Cobb’s writings, like 
many other male farmer-diarists of antebellum southern society, cover the 
inclemency of the weather, seasonal rhythms on the farm, and his slave 
workforce, particularly their health. Cobb also provides more intimate 
comments on his unhappy marriage, his Methodist faith, and the difficul- 
ties of maintaining race and class relations in the Cotton Belt. Cobb, who 
lost his oldest son during the Appomattox campaign, struggled to farm 
successfully in a postwar world shorn of the system of forced labor upon 
which the region’s economy had rested. If, even after emancipation, south- 
ern agricultural routines remained relatively unchanged, labor relation- 
ships and incentives to subsist on the region’s farms and plantations 
became decidedly more composite, with the advent of share-cropping 
and tenant farming. Reflecting these changes to planting and harvesting 
arrangements and organization, Cobb’s diaries narrate his unhappy transi- 
tion into the post-emancipation world.” 

Edmund Ruffin, agricultural reformer, states’ rights advocate, militant 
secessionist, and renowned planter and slave owner of Prince George 
County, recoiled at the prospect of Yankee dominion and the transition to 
free labor, so much so that at war’s end he shot himself through the head. 
Ruffin’s diary, a comprehensive chronicle, covers Fort Sumter in Charleston 
Harbor (where Ruffin purportedly fired the first shot of the Civil War), 
Union campaigns in Virginia, the Emancipation Proclamation, and the 
enlistment of black soldiers in the Union army. It is a crucially important 
eye witness account of the South during the Civil War.” 

A large number of journals and diaries by Confederate soldiers and 
civilians in government positions have also captured the drama of advan- 
cing Union armies, battles and their aftermaths, occupation, the depriva- 
tions of city living and camp life, and gnawing uncertainty of what the 
following months and years would bring, from the trivial to the conse- 
quential, in towns and cities across Virginia. Spanning civilian and military 
worlds, the diaries written by administrators from behind their govern- 
ment desks provide valuable insight into the Confederate War 
Department. Regularly consulted for its assessments on the inner workings 
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of the Confederate government in Richmond, the diary of war clerk John 
B. Jones, which was published in two volumes in 1866, remains something 
of a classic, providing a day-to-day record of the South’s war effort as well 
as judgments on Confederate bureaucrats: the war secretaries he worked 
under, high-ranking officers, and prominent politicians.'* Of comparable 
value on civil affairs in the government offices of the Confederate capital, 
the irregular diary of devoted Virginian R. G. H. Kean offers discerning 
analysis on the internal goings-on in the Confederate Bureau of War, of 
which he was head, and all manner of Confederate military and political 
matters that fell under his purview. Kean, like Jones, wrote colorfully — 
and, at times, critically — on some of the Confederacy’s leading actors. 
General Joseph E. Johnston, commander of Confederate forces in the west, 
is summarily dismissed as “a very little man, has achieved nothing, full of 
himself... eaten up with morbid jealousy of Lee and of all his superiors in 
position, rank, and glory.”” 

Among the scores of soldier-diarists who fought in the Army of 
Northern Virginia under General Lee, two of the best known are John 
Dooley and Jedediah Hotchkiss. John Dooley, Confederate Soldier (1945) is 
an articulate account of campaigns, camps, and confinement. Son of an 
Irish-born Richmond businessman, Dooley left his studies at Georgetown 
College in 1862 and enlisted as a private in the 1st Virginia Infantry. He saw 
action at Second Manassas, Antietam, Fredericksburg, and Gettysburg, 
where he was seriously wounded in both legs. Dooley was subsequently 
taken prisoner and detained for many months before his release in 
February 1865.'* 

An edited version of Hotchkiss’s diary, Make Me a Map of the Valley, 
appeared in 1973. Born in New York, Hotchkiss moved to Virginia in the 
late 1840s. He entered into service with the Confederate army shortly after 
the outbreak of the war and soon, despite any formal training, gained 
assignment as a topographical engineer, beginning his diary shortly there- 
after. In March 1862 Stonewall Jackson, preparing for the Valley 
Campaign, instructed Hotchkiss to reconnoiter the geography of the 
Shenandoah Valley from Harpers Ferry to Lexington with a view to 
producing a detailed and accurate map of the region. Supporting opera- 
tional planning and strategy in the Virginia theater, Hotchkiss’s maps, 
carefully drawn with colored pencils to better illustrate the terrain, were an 
important boon to Jackson’s — and his successors — achievements in the 
field. A significant primary source for those interested in Civil War 
mapmaking, Hotchkiss’s diary yields import information on topographic 
and cartographic survey during the Civil War, as well as the military 
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operations he produced maps for and the prominent officers he served 
under. After the war, Hotchkiss remained in engineering, working hard to 
promote his adopted state’s mining and timber resources. He also com- 
posed the Virginia volume of Confederate Military History (1899), a vast 
compendium of battles, campaigns, and biographical sketches of officers 
drawn from the memories of participants and protagonists.” 


Reminiscences 


After-the-fact reminiscences of the Civil War, whether from soldiers or 
civilians, trace how memory infiltrates, shapes, and transforms history and 
how it portrays individual and collective identity. Their economic and 
social system of slavery in tatters, with the fall of the Confederacy and the 
onset of Reconstruction, many white southerners struggled to work 
through the emotional defeat and unnerving political uncertainty that 
followed. Writing memoirs and reminiscences to reflect upon their own 
life and times, usually published many years after events described have 
passed, southerners recorded their wartime memories in first person 
accounts, embracing both soldier and civilian perspectives. Memorial 
groups encouraged efforts to preserve and document memories of wartime 
sacrifice and heroism. The United Daughters of the Confederacy, for one, 
promoted the “truth” of southern history in schools and universities across 
the region, even going as far as to amend, edit, or censor “biased” classroom 
textbooks. 

After the Civil War, many of Virginia’s high-ranking Confederate 
officers and soldiers, alongside other individuals who had simply experi- 
enced the war in the state, committed their personal narratives to print, 
taking aim at former enemies and, on occasion, each other, as well as 
mitigating their war record and the justness of the cause. Prominent among 
them were many of Lee’s Virginia-born or -raised generals who had served 
inside Virginia and the eastern theatre, or in the west, throughout the war. 
Jubal A. Early, Richard S. Ewell, Joseph E. Johntson, James Longstreet, 
Dabney Herndon Maury, George E. Pickett, and Sterling Price all pub- 
lished their memoirs and reminiscences of the war in the decades after 
Appomattox. Stonewall Jackson and J. E. B. Stuart, dead heroes of the 
battlefield, were denied the chance to compose their memoirs of life and 
career, yet did not want for admiring nineteenth-century biographers and 
essayists keen to exploit their name and fame. 

One of the most compelling and critically acclaimed post-Civil War 
reminiscences by a Confederate officer is Edward Porter Alexander’s 
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Military Memoirs of a Confederate: A Critical Narrative (1907), which offers 
a descriptive account of his Civil War career from First Manassas to 
Appomattox, latterly as Longstreet’s chief of artillery in the First Corps 
of the Army of Northern Virginia. An earlier and more personal memoir 
written and compiled before Military Memoirs and intended for family 
members and friends, was edited by Gary Gallagher and published in 1989 
under its original title Fighting for the Confederacy: The Personal 
Recollections of General Edward Porter Alexander. Alexander’s narrative is 
notable for its forthright yet respectful criticism of leading Confederate 
officers, including Lee and Jackson. Lee’s decision to take on General 
George McClellan at Antietam was, according to Alexander, his “greatest 
military blunder.”"® 

Another eminently readable memoir from one of the most famous and 
celebrated officers in the Confederate army is The Memoirs of Colonel John 
S. Mosby, published posthumously in 1917. Born in 1833 in Virginia and 
raised on his parent’s farm in Albemarle County, John Singleton Mosby 
was educated at the University of Virginia and was a member of the bar at 
the outbreak of war in 1861. Lukewarm on secession, Mosby nevertheless 
entered the ranks of the Confederate army as a private with the First 
Virginia Cavalry. Given his own command, the 43rd Battalion of 
Virginia Cavalry, Mosby’s partisan unit wreaked havoc on Union supply 
trains and lines of communication with their daring covert raids into 
enemy-held territory in the counties of northwest Virginia, providing 
valuable reconnaissance reports for J. E. B. Stuart, whom he admired 
greatly, and useful intelligence for Robert E. Lee at Confederate head- 
quarters. Mosby’s volume of reminiscences, though dubious in places, 
draws on his writings, newspaper articles, letters to his wife, Pauline, and 
official correspondence to capture these exploits and actions, as well as 
muse on operational tactics and command decisions made by the 
Confederate hierarchy. After the war, the unorthodox Mosby became a 
southern scalawag, a sympathetic Republican, and supporter of President 
Ulysses S. Grant.'” 

As wives and daughters of planters, politicians, and lawyers, elite white 
southern women’s autobiographical forays into memoir and reminiscence 
are especially revealing for the Civil War period in Virginia, demonstrating 
how public and private worlds of privilege and prosperity dovetail in the 
historical imagination. Born in Halifax County, Virginia in 1830, Sara Rice 
Pryor, whose lawyer husband Roger A. Pryor was a member of Congress 
and colonel in the Confederate army, composed two memoirs at the turn 
of the twentieth century, Reminiscences of Peace and War (1904) and My 
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Day: Reminiscences of a Long Life (1909). Both delight in memories of 
happy race relations and a charming antebellum Virginia upbringing at 
Cedar Grove and Shrubbery Hill plantations, as well as high society in 
Charlottesville, where her aunt and uncle had a house. Residing in 
Washington in 1861 where, prior to the outbreak of hostilities, she had 
mixed in social circles with presidents Fillmore, Pierce, and Buchanan, 
Sara’s memoirs record the rising sectional tensions and enmity in the 
nation’s capital among politicians and diplomats who looked on with 
either calm or fright as news filtered through of South Carolina’s secession 
from the Union. By 1865, after a spell of wartime nursing in Richmond, 
Sara relocated to Petersburg and witnessed its fall. After the war, she and 
her husband settled in New York, where he resumed his career as a lawyer 
then as a judge. Sara devoted her final years to entertaining, charitable 
work, and writing.” 

Louise Wigfall Wright, the daughter of influential Texas politician 
Louis T. Wigfall, gathered together her “sad and happy memories” of the 
Civil War era in A Southern Girl in ‘61: The War-Time Memories of a 
Confederate Senator’s Daughter, which was published in 1905. Including 
numerous extracts from family letters, Wright’s reminiscences suggest that 
the war, when viewed through memory’s mirror, was not that bad after all. 
She remembered struggling to pay attention to lessons in Mrs. Pegram’s 
school in Richmond when “such ‘beaux soldats’ were marching, with 
drums beating, and banners flying, by our very doors”; singing and dancing 
at a Culpepper ball to which “flocked all the Virginia belles of the country 
side” and the “flower of the chivalry of the Army of Northern Virginia”; 
and picnics in Charlottesville “that infused a spirit of gaiety to the little 
town.” Regardless of disheartening news from the battlefield and crippling 
scarcities of supplies and resources, Wright claimed that “defeat was not 
contemplated, nor discussed as a possibility.” 

Constance Cary Harrison, a descendant of Thomas Jefferson and the 
wife of Burton Norvell Harrison, private secretary to Jefferson Davis 
during the Civil War, recalled her childhood in Alexandria, Virginia and 
the war years in Recollections Grave and Gay (1911). Like Pryor’s and 
Wright’s reminiscences, the distinguishing tone of Harrison’s memoir is 
one of nostalgia for a world consigned to memory. She describes working 
alongside her mother as a nurse to wounded Confederate soldiers in 
Richmond after the Battle of Seven Pines, the destruction of their planta- 
tion home, and, with the close of the war, the harrowing wait for news on 
the whereabouts of her brother, Clarence, a midshipman in the 
Confederate States Navy.*° 
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Two memoirs from nurses who served opposing armies in Virginia 
provide insight into medical services and hospital experiences during the 
Civil War. Born into a prominent Jewish family of Charleston, South 
Carolina, Phoebe Yates Pember recorded her duties as Chief Matron of a 
division at the Chimborazo military hospital in Richmond, where she 
remained until the end of the war, in A Southern Woman’s Story (1879). 
With thousands of patients under her care during the war, Pember narrates 
a myriad of stories relating to her onerous supervisory responsibilities in the 
hospital. Amid much opposition from doctors and surgeons who did not 
yet recognize the importance of women nurses, Pember’s account of 
courage and nerve and privation and want in the care of sick and wounded 
Confederate soldiers, which intermingle in a conversational and anecdotal 
style, is among the most important sources for the study of the medical 
history of the Civil War.™ 

Jane Stuart Woolsey, an experienced wartime nurse and administrator 
in the North, relocated to Virginia in 1863 to serve as Superintendent of 
Nurses at the Fairfax Seminary Hospital, a Union medical facility, where 
she continued to work until August 1865. Hospital Days (1868), her memoir 
of her experiences and responsibilities there, describes the importance of 
cleanliness, good diet, and strong management on the hospital wards, as 
well as the letters she and her colleagues wrote for hospitalized soldiers, 
thus maintaining their mental and emotional equilibrium in often distres- 
sing circumstances: a crucial aspect of wartime nursing.”* 

Medical activities in the beleaguered city of Petersburg are covered by 
John Herbert Claiborne’s memoir Seventy-Five Years in Old Virginia 
(1904), which provides much of interest about civilian life amid the 
chaos and confusion of the city’s bombardment and eventual evacuation. 
During the war, Claiborne, a military surgeon on the medical staff of the 
Confederate army, was tasked with establishing a hospital in Petersburg to 
recuperate sick and wounded Confederate soldiers. Displaying an aptitude 
for Confederate hospital administration, he soon found himself in charge 
of all military hospitals in the city. Born to a wealthy plantation-owning 
family and raised in “Ihe Red Oak Neighborhood” of Brunswick County, 
a locality known for its “culture, refinement, and hospitality,” Claiborne 
insisted on the importance of the Commonwealth to the history of the 
nation, a nation “founded on principals enunciated by Virginia statesmen 
and established by the prowess of Virginia soldiers.” He positions 
Virginians as natural born leaders in society, politics, and war.” 

Plantation reminiscences, a body of autobiographical life-writing to 
which Claiborne’s volume belongs, were an important Gilded Age and 
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Progressive Era genre. Though little is known today about the authors of 
these works, of which many were Virginians, across the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries scores of sentimental volumes were published. In 
their celebration of the benevolent paternalism of the antebellum planta- 
tion and gentile Old South civilization, most plantation reminiscences 
chart a narrative course through southern history signposting themes of 
prewar plenty through wartime privation to postwar ruin, rarely deviating 
from formulaic plotlines across memoirists and publishing houses. 
Memorials of a Southern Planter, published in 1887 by Susan Dabney 
Smedes as a glowing encomium to her late father, Thomas Smith Gregory 
Dabney, may be the most widely known narrative of the genre. Smedes’s 
volume details her father’s remarkable lineage, his early years at the family’s 
ancestral Tidewater estate, Elmington, the family’s relocation to Burleigh, 
a large cotton plantation in Mississippi, plantation life there during the 
1840s and 1850s, along with their trials and tribulations during the Civil 
War and Reconstruction. Thomas’s life at Elmington was, according to his 
daughter, “the ideal life of a Virginia gentleman.” The plantation house, 
“red brick, quaint and old fashioned in design,” was built near the water’s 
edge. The plantation grew corn, wheat, rye and tobacco; cedar, oak, walnut 
and pine trees dotted the land. Gloucester County “had been settled by the 
best class of English people” who “brought to their homes in the New 
World the customs and manners of the Old.” Everybody there “kept open 
house,” and “entertaining was a matter of course, anything and everything 
was made the occasion of a dinner-party.”** Memorials of a Southern 
Planter is, for the most part, authentic, faithful, and devoted though 
anachronistically sentimental in its portrayal of southern plantation life. 
Like many post-Civil War veteran memoirs, the opening pages in most 
plantation reminiscences, perhaps in recognition of the artifice of the 
genre, insist on the accuracy and veracity of what follows. H. H. Farmer, 
born in Lunenburg County, Virginia, in 1825, and educated at Jefferson 
Medical College, endeavored to present a fair and true account of his life in 
Virginia before and During the War (1892). Opposed to secession in 1861, 
Farmer hoped readers would “form a truer estimate of the state of society 
and of opinions in the South and especially in Virginia, than usually 
prevails.”** Myrta Lockett Avary’s A Virginia Girl in the Civil War (1903) 
stakes a claim for the ability of memoirs to bring readers “close to the 
human soul.” By entering the personal world of how “people thought, felt, 
and lived” in a “vital and formative period in American history,” Avary 
hoped her volume would capture “what history can never show us” and 
“what fiction can unfold ... only in part.” Though Avary lauds the 
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“veracity” of her narrative, she actually uses aliases to hide her identity and 
her husband’s, as they travel across the South during wartime.”® 

Plantation reminiscences often establish an ancestry that gives their 
authors a fresh sense of themselves and a historical understanding of 
their state. Marion Harland claimed in her autobiography to be a “remote 
ancestor” of Godfrey of Bouillon, leader of the First Crusade against 
Jerusalem. Aware of her own proximity to important history, Harland 
turns to discuss Richmond before the outbreak of hostilities and how the 
war affected family and friends.*” Other Virginia memoirists narrated in 
detail familial pedigrees and legends with a generous joie de vivre, an 
invitation to a sentimentally heroic viewing of their ancestral traces and a 
glowing pride in the achievements — accurate or otherwise — of distant 
relations. Sallie Alexander Moore of Lexington, Virginia, traced her ances- 
try to Scottish earls in Stirling and reckoned she was a descendant of Robert 
the Bruce.”® Stories were told, legends weaved, history embroidered. 

Many plantation memoirists, often writing for their children and grand- 
children and adopting a didactic tone, dwell on memories of their own 
childhoods in antebellum Virginia. Some, like Andrew J. Andrews’s A 
Sketch of Boyhood Memories (1905), Alexander S. Paxton’s, Memory Days in 
which the Shenandoah Valley Is Seen in Retrospection (1908), and P. A. 
L. Smith’s Boyhood Days of Fauquier (1926), as their titles suggest, are 
almost entirely given over to recollections of childhood adventures remem- 
bered in old age in memories that seem as vivid as yesterday.” The aptly 
titled The End of an Era (1899) by John S. Wise, a lieutenant in the 
Confederate army who spent time in the trenches at Petersburg and fought 
in the Battle of the Crater, laments the passing of his blissful childhood, 
“days belonging to a phase of civilization and a manner of life which are as 
extinct as if they had never existed.”° 

The nostalgic cast in many plantation reminiscences was enhanced 
greatly with the repeated use of a “memorialist,” usually the author who 
wrote in the alleged voice of an erstwhile slave in dialect reminiscent of the 
melodramatic local color stories innovated by writers such as Joel Chandler 
Harris and Virginians Thomas Nelson Page and George William Bagby: 
the former butler or maid now a “commemorator” for “the lost pieties and 
sanctions” of plantation life.** Sallie May Dooley’s Dem Good Ole Times 
(1906), written as a conversation between a young girl and her grandfather, 
a former slave, in the local color dialect that the author had known as a 
child on her grandparent’s tobacco plantation in Lunenburg County, 
provides a requiem for departed days. “I ruther live one yur in dem times 
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den five in dese,” confirmed the old-timer, in a comment that symbolized 
an unhappy transition from slavery to freedom.** 

The veneration shown to devoted and indispensable black servants, 
especially “Mammy,” a figure epitomizing the faithful slave and a powerful 
political and cultural symbol in twentieth-century America, particularly in 
advertising and film, served to maintain a notion of white privilege and 
harmonious race relations while masking hardening social boundaries with 
the implementation of racial difference and ideology through Jim Crow. 
Even during wartime, when “old Virginia was one great camping ground, 
hospital, and battlefield,” the region’s slaves shunned emancipation and 
freedom and “remained faithful” to their erstwhile owners, “manifesting 
kindness, and in many instances protecting the white families and planta- 
tions during their masters’ absence,” according to Letitia M. Burwell’s 1895 
memoir A Girl’s Life in Virginia before the War.*’ Given the late nineteenth- 
century fascination with Old South plantation life in novels, dramatic 
plays, minstrel shows, and popular songs, it is hardly surprising that 
Virginia authors turned sympathetically to the plantation in praise of 
antebellum southern society. 

The written accounts of those soldiers and civilians who experienced the 
Civil War in Virginia have enduring value. Their diaries and evocative 
reminiscences, which grew and multiplied in number in the decades 
following Lee’s surrender at Appomattox, help reveal what life was like 
for participants in and witnesses to one of history’s great struggles, one that 
would fundamentally transform the structure of southern and, by exten- 
sion, American society. The protagonists themselves understood the 
import of their historical role, however large or small, as evidenced in 
how they read, recorded, and remembered the great drama into which their 
lives were cast. 
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CHAPTER I8 


Post-Romantic Poetry 
Lauren Rule Maxwell 


Many Virginians wrote poetry between the start of the Civil War and the 
end of the nineteenth century, but most established their reputations in 
other genres — fiction, history, memoir. There are four writers of the time, 
however, whose reputations derive primarily from their poetry: Margaret 
Junkin Preston, James Barron Hope, Innes Randolph, and John Banister 
Tabb. Of these poets, all but Preston are native Virginians, but during the 
course of the Civil War, Preston demonstrated that she, too, allied herself 
with the South, particularly with Virginia, her home. So complete was the 
transformation of her allegiance that Charleston poet Paul Hamilton 
Hayne, her correspondent and good friend, proclaimed that she was “the 
sole female poet of Southern birth, whose genius is not entirely unknown.”* 

In the years following the Civil War, Preston’s name was very well 
known, especially in the South: “Her hymns were sung by Sunday 
School pupils in Virginia, her poems were anthologized for school children 
in Georgia, her long war poem Beechenbrook sat on the book-shelves of 
thousands of Confederate veterans, and literary readers throughout the 
country read her warm, affectionate essays on Stonewall Jackson and 
Robert E. Lee which appeared in Century Magazine.” From the time she 
moved to Lexington, Virginia, until her death, Preston became one of the 
Commonwealth’s most important poets. Jay B. Hubbell dubbed Preston 
the “best of the Southern poets of her sex.”” 

Born in Milton, Pennsylvania, on May 19, 1820, Margaret Junkin was a 
precocious child — the first of nine children — who thrived under the broad 
classical education she received at home; her father, Dr. George Junkin, a 
Presbyterian minister of Scotch-Irish heritage, taught her subjects such as 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, math, literature, history, theology, geography, and 
physics. Margaret Junkin’s intellectual community expanded when, in 
1832, her family moved to Easton, Pennsylvania, so that her father could 
become president of the newly founded Lafayette College. In addition to 
studying, housekeeping, and helping with her siblings, she began to write 
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poetry; she also enjoyed painting, but after childhood illnesses weakened 
her eyesight, she gave up the brush for the pen. In 1848, despite never before 
having been South of Maryland, the Junkins moved to Lexington, 
Virginia, where the Reverend Junkin would be president of Washington 
College (now Washington and Lee University).’ 

After moving to Lexington, Margaret Junkin devoted herself more fully 
to writing, and her poems were featured frequently in the Southern Literary 
Messenger, Neal’s Saturday Gazette, Sartain’s, and the Eclectic. Her favorite 
sister, Eleanor, married Thomas Jackson (later to be known as “Stonewall”) 
in 1853 despite Margaret’s objections: she was afraid of losing Eleanor, her 
best friend. The next year Eleanor would die in childbirth, and in their 
shared grief Margaret Junkin and Thomas Jackson developed a warm 
friendship. She anonymously published a novel, Silverwood: A Book of 
Memories (1856) after Eleanor’s death; that work was not a critical success, 
but it was cathartic because it memorialized her sister.* 

In 1857, Margaret Junkin, who swore she would never marry a widower, 
did exactly that when she married Major John T. L. Preston, a founder of 
the Virginia Military Institute (VMI) and a Professor of Latin there. Major 
Preston had seven children and a large estate to manage; given these 
additional responsibilities and the reality that, in her own words, her 
“husband did not in his heart of hearts approve of his wife’s giving any 
part of herself to the public, not even in verse,” Margaret Junkin Preston 
stopped writing poetry for several years after her wedding.’ 

While the Civil War brought Margaret Junkin Preston much hardship 
and heartache, it also gave her the motivation to begin writing poetry 
again. Before the fighting even started, she was torn by her loved ones’ 
divided allegiances. After attending the execution of John Brown, Major 
Preston made clear that “his allegiance was due first to Virginia,” while the 
Reverend Junkin maintained his fierce advocacy of the Union. Preston 
stood beside her husband as her beloved father resigned from Washington 
College, broke from his son-in-laws (Preston and Jackson), and left for 
Maryland; once he crossed the Mason-Dixon line, “he got out of his 
rockaway and with his pocket handkerchief symbolically wiped the dust 
of the Confederacy from its wheels.” Two of her brothers fought with 
the North, and another served in the Confederate Army. Once the fighting 
began, Preston’s sorrows multiplied: she was worried about her husband’s 
always being in harm’s way; one of her stepsons was wounded and lost an 
arm at the battle of Winchester, another died of typhoid fever at VMI, her 
son Willy was killed at the second battle of Manassas, and Stonewall 
Jackson died in 1863. At home, she had to adjust to greatly reduced 
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circumstances and occupation by federal troops. She was devastated by 
these tragedies; in her diary, she wrote: “Darkness seems gathering over the 
Southern land; disaster follows disaster; where is it all to end? My very soul 
is sick of carnage. I loathe the word — War.”® 

The war, despite all its terrors, provided for a rich correspondence 
between Mr. and Mrs. Preston, and from her letters her husband gained 
a newfound appreciation of his wife’s literary abilities; he encouraged her 
writing: “Would that I may be able to wield my sword when in battle, as 
you wield your pen! Have you ever thought of the conquests you have 
made by your pen?” Toward the end of the war he sent her “Wee Davie,” a 
“pathetic” narrative poem about the war told in “very ordinary rhyme” and 
challenged her to “do something better.”” Preston met the challenge, 
dictating to her stepdaughter by firelight the lines of what would be her 
most successful work, Beechenbrook: A Rhyme of the War. 

Inspired by Preston’s own experiences, Beechenbrook tells the story of 
Alice Dunbar, whose husband, Douglass, leaves Beechenbrook, his Virginia 
estate, to fight for the Confederacy. When Major Preston read the poem, 
the reception by eager listeners was so great that he paid for 2,000 copies to 
be printed. Although only fifty copies escaped burning when Richmond 
was captured, admirers distributed the poem through handwritten 
copies. When a Baltimore printer reissued Beechenbrook in 1866, it 
became a bestseller and made Preston famous in the South. Readers 
were greatly moved by Beechenbrook because Preston showed them how 
they persevered, survived, and adapted: things she did herself. The 
following lines represent this strength: “No! — arm for the conflict, and 
on, with the rest;/Virginia has need of her bravest and best! / My heart — it 
must bleed, and my cheek will be wet,/Yet never, believe me, with selfish 
regret.”® 

In the expanded version of Beechenbrook published after the war, she 
included the following sonnet to represent “the attitude towards Virginia 
of a generation which was willing to give its lifeblood” to defend its soil: 


Grandly thou fillest the world’s eye to-day, 
My proud Virginia! When the gage was thrown, 
The deadly gage of battle, thou alone, 
Strong in thy self-control, didst stoop to lay 
The olive-branch thereon, and calmly pray 
We might have peace, the rather. When the foe 
Turned scornfully upon thee, _ bade thee go, 
And whistled up his war-hounds, then the way 
Of duty full before thee thou didst spring 
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Into the centre of the martial ring, 

Thy brave blood boiling, and thy glorious eye 
Shot with heroic fire, and swear to claim 
Sublimest victory in God’s own name, 

Or wrapped in robes of martyrdom, _ to die!? 


After the success of Beechenbrook, Preston continued to write poetry, 
mostly through dictation due to her deteriorating eyesight, in the snatches 
of time she could carve away from her household duties; in an 1889 letter to 
Hayne, she insisted, “I have never neglected the concocting of a pudding 
for the sake of a poem, or a sauce for a sonnet.” Before her death on May 
29, 1897, she published a travel volume and four more books of verse — Old 
Song and New (1870), Cartoons (1875), For Love’s Sake (1886), and Colonial 
Ballads, Sonnets and Other Verse (1887) — that showcased increasingly 
complex meter and rhyme schemes. During this time, Preston used her 
reputation to further Southern literature; she championed the cause in her 
many book reviews, and she tried to influence magazine editors to consider 
publishing lesser-known Southern writers. “What,” Preston asked, “is 
there to hinder this wide vast South from taking its position as a leader 
in the world of letters?”*° 

Another Virginia poet who achieved a prominent position and used it to 
further the South’s reemergence was James Barron Hope, who was con- 
sidered Virginia’s poet laureate of the time. Born in Norfolk on March 23, 
1829, Hope descended on his mother’s side from the “Virginia Vikings,” a 
long line of Naval officers: James Barron, Sr., who organized the Virginia 
Colonial Navy, and Commodore James Barron, Jr., who commanded the 
Gosport Navy yard. His father, Wilton Hope, was a landed proprietor. As a 
youth, Hope studied at Hampton Academy, graduated from William and 
Mary College, and became secretary to his uncle, Captain Samuel Barron, 
with whom he traveled to the West Indies. In 1856 he was elected 
Commonwealth’s attorney for Hampton, and in 1857 he married Anne 
Beverly Whiting. That year he also published his first volume of poetry, 
Leoni di Monota and Other Poems, which was praised by American and 
British critics. The poem “The Charge at Balaklava” received special recog- 
nition; British novelist G. P. R. James said it rivaled Tennyson’s “Charge of 
the Light Brigade.”” 

In addition to poems featured in such periodicals as the Southern 
Literary Messenger under the pseudonym “Henry Ellen,” Hope published 
another volume of poetry, A Collection of Poems (1859). In the dedication to 
the volume, Hope highlights his admiration for the people of Virginia and 
his aim to “have given utterance to the feelings of the State itself.” Several 
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of these works were literal utterances — occasional poems he read at 
important gatherings, such as the May 13, 1857, celebration of the 25oth 
Anniversary of the English Settlement at Jamestown. The Jamestown 
Anniversary Ode, written in heroic couplets, laments the vanished “race 
of kings” and pays tribute to Pocahontas: “Sad is the story of that maiden’s 
race,/Long driven from each legendary place./All their expansive hunting- 
grounds are now/Torn by the iron of the Saxon’s plow.” In this poem, 
Hope does celebrate Captain John Smith’s “brilliant type of modern 
enterprise,” but he also presents a deeper meditation on the profound 
changes European settlement brought about.” 

The year after his recitation of the Jamestown ode, Hope presented 
another commemorative ode. Its title in A Collection of Poems provides its 
context: “A Poem Recited at the Base of Crawford’s Equestrian Statue of 
Washington, in the Capitol Square, in Richmond, on the Twenty-Second 
of February, 1858.” Hope glorifies not only Washington, but also Virginia, 
the place of his birth: 


Oh proud old Commonwealth! thy sacred name 
Makes frequent music on the lips of Fame! 

And as the Nation, in its onward march, 
Thunders beneath the Union’s mighty arch, 
Thine the bold front which every patriot sees 
The stateliest figure on its massive frieze. 

O proud old State! well may thy form be grand, 


“Twas thine to give a Saviour to the land.” 


Because of his commitment to his home state, Hope joined the 
Confederate Army when the war began, and he served — rising to the 
rank of major — until the surrender. After the war, Hope returned to find 
his home in ruins and left law to pursue journalism; he founded his own 
newspaper, the Norfolk Landmark, which soon became one of the best 
papers in the state. He dedicated himself to serving his community by 
becoming the superintendent of Norfolk schools and by leading the city’s 
camp for Confederate veterans. His literary responsibilities grew, too: 
Hope was called upon to present two important occasional poems after 
the war — the Yorktown Centennial Anniversary Ode and “The Lee 
Memorial Ode” — and it is upon these recitations that his legacy primarily 
rests. On December 16, 1880, Congress invited Hope, a “gifted son of 
Virginia,” to “pronounce a poem” on the anniversary of the surrender of 
Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown. The celebration on October 19, 1881, 
marked the laying of a cornerstone of the future monument there, but it 
also had a more important purpose: bringing together northerners and 
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southerners to help bridge the divide created by the Civil War. For the first 
time since the war, the Grand Review militia from both regions marched 
together.'* 

With his sprawling “Metrical Address” entitled “Arms and the Man,” 
Hope sought to foster reconciliation. In the last stanza of the 210-stanza 
poem, Hope reinforces the need for unity: 


Give us back the ties of Yorktown! 
Perish all the modern hates! 
Let us stand together, brothers, 
In defiance of the Fates; 
For the safety of the union 
Is the safety of the states! 


In 1887, Hope was asked to deliver another ode, this one to mark the 
beginning of the construction of Richmond’s monument for Robert 
E. Lee. He finished “The Lee Memorial Ode” on September 14, 1887, the 
day before he died.” 

Though not as well known as Hope, Innes Randolph was another Virginia 
poet who focused on the legacy of the Civil War, but reconciliation was not his 
goal. His poem “The Rebel,” which Georgia historian E. Merton Coulter 
dubbed “the classic hate poem in the English language,” became a global 
phenomenon that stood the test of time: Queen Victoria was “fascinated” by 
it; Edward Windsor, then Prince of Wales, had to hear it again and again; and 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt listened to a performance of it at the White 
House in 1942. Often put to music, “The Rebel” continues to be performed 
today." 

Randolph wrote the poem in Richmond on April 9, 1867, and it was first 
printed in the Augusta, Georgia, Constitutionalist on July 4, 1867 — an ironic 
date given the poem’s lines “I hate the Yankee Nation/And everything they 
do;/I hate the Declaration/Of Independence, too.”"” Written, as Randolph’s 
son Harold notes, “while reconstruction held sway in the South,” the poem 
gives voice to “a good old Rebel” who “won’t be reconstructed”: 


Oh, I'm a good old Rebel 

Now that’s just what I am; 
For this “fair Land of Freedom” 

I do not care a dam. 

Pm glad I fit against it 

I only wish we'd won, 
And I don’t want no pardon 
For anything I’ve done.” 
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Though Randolph’s characterization of Southern discontent is one of the 
most memorable of the Reconstruction era, it has often not been attributed 
to him; Hubbell notes that the poem is listed as “anonymous” in most 
anthologies, as it is in John A. Lomax’s Cowboy Songs (1910).'? One reason 
for this might be the incongruity between the coarse, vindictive voice of the 
poem’s speaker and the refined sensibility of its author. 

Born at “Barleywood” in Frederick County, Virginia, on October 25, 
1837, James “Innes” Randolph, Jr., descended from one of Virginia’s 
founding fathers, William of “Turkey Island,” and his great-grandfather 
was Colonel James Innes, former Attorney General of Virginia. On his 
mother’s side he was also related to Major George Armistead, who led the 
troops at Fort McHenry against the 1814 bombardment by the British. He 
was the second of four sons, and, though he showed much artistic pro- 
mise — being able to play every instrument he touched, to draw and sculpt 
beautifully, to write, to act, to sing — he was “brought up in Virginia at a 
time when the old-fashioned, narrow ideas concerning the ‘pursuits proper 
for a gentleman’ held full sway.” A proper gentleman Randolph was; so 
great was his reputation that after his death on April 28, 1887, the 
Richmond State proclaimed that he had “all those qualities people had in 
mind when they used the phrase ... Old Virginia Gentleman.”*© 

After Randolph trained as a lawyer and studied civil engineering, he 
arrived in Washington, D.C., where his parents were living at the request 
of President William Henry Harrison. There he met Anna Clare King of 
Georgetown, whom he married in 1859. With the Civil War impending, 
Randolph made a decision to “separate” because of the irreconcilable 
differences between the North and South, and he evacuated his family to 
Richmond, where he was commissioned as a second lieutenant, engineers. 
He served in the Engineer Corps for most of the war, drawing topogra- 
phical maps for the Army headquarters. In June 1864, Captain Randolph 
became the head of the Drawing Department of the Topographical Service 
Department of Northern Virginia, located in Richmond. According to 
Thomas Cooper deLeon, it was then at the Mosaic Club — where he and his 
friend and fellow poet Sidney Lanier were members — that Randolph first 
sang what was to become “The Rebel.” 

After the war was over, Harold Randolph explains that his father “found 
himself at its close, in common with so many of his brothers in the South, 
confronted not with questions of artistic or literary development, but the 
more immediate problem of bread and butter.” He did, however, write 
poetry then, most notably “John Marshall,” a poem that laments Virginia’s 
becoming military “District One”: “He [Washington] would get him 
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down from his big brass horse,/And cover his face at our shame,/For the 
land of his birth is now ‘District One,’/Virginia was once the name!”** 

During this time, Randolph struggled to provide for his family in 
Richmond, so he moved to Baltimore, where he practiced law before 
settling into a successful career in journalism, writing editorials, music 
criticism, and literary reviews for the Baltimore newspapers. He joined the 
editorial staff of the American, which sent him in the summer of 1884 to 
Europe as a correspondent on political and social issues. This time in 
Europe inspired what many believe to be his best work, eleven stanzas of 
free verse entitled “Vignettes.” These stanzas prefigure the Imagism of the 
early twentieth century at a time when the vast majority of Virginia poetry 
was reactionary in both subject and form. Deeming them “lines that would 
have done no discredit to ‘H.D.’ or Amy Lowell,” Hubbell quotes from the 
“Vignettes” in his entry on Randolph to demonstrate why he “deserves to 
be studied in his own right.”” 

Harold Randolph describes his father’s poems as “the irrepressible out- 
pourings of a naturally poetic and artistic nature,” and there is no better 
example of this talent than the “Vignettes”: 


Calm-faced marble gods, 

Naked, majestic, Greek, 
Stand in dim hall of the old French palace, 
Mouldering bas-reliefs on antique tombs, 
Black basalt mysteries of Egypt, 

Darkly staring at the void. 
A voice that whispers in a vast hollow basin, 
A heart far away listens and grieves, 
A wide space bridged by a word, 

Of burning passion, 
Unheard by those that stand near; 
Heard only by the gods and one other, 
And on and on forever 
Across the chasm 
Heart speaketh unto heart. 


Long lines stretch across the beach 
From land-fast anchor 

To heaving North Sea fishing boats, 
A sky of dusk and amber, 

Broken with fitful brightness 

When the rain-clouds roll away, 

A golden rain on the distant sea 


And waves of gold rolling upon the sand. 
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A low, hanging full moon, 

Yellow gleams falling on the sombre plain, 
Glint of white cottages, 

Silvery trunks of birch trees 

And tall spires of poplar 

Casting dark shadows along 

The flat French highway. 


The portal of a cathedral, 
The rain dripping from gargoyle and saint, 
A shelter far back in the shadow. 
Along the street 
A group of roistering sailors sing 
In an unknown tongue. 
Yellow lamps struggle faintly 
Through the fog, 
And in the shadow of the holy place worship. 


Two ships tossing on the sea, 
Leagues and leagues apart 

Voices that whisper 

In the vast sea and billow basin, 

And hearts that hear 
Even as the reverberating spoken word 
Found its way through the dusky air 
Of the old French palace, 

And reached the heart of the listener.** 


As these stanzas demonstrate, Randolph, who has long been neglected, 
deserves to be acknowledged as one of the region’s finest poets of the time. 

In another of his poems, “When We Hear a Plashing Laughter,” 
Randolph depicts his unique artistic sensibility with the following lines: 
“For all may hear the laughter,/And some may know the tear,/But there is 
a deeper music/That I alone can hear.” This sensibility — the ability to hear a 
deeper music in the natural world — is a gift he had common with John 
Banister Tabb, Virginia’s leading poet between the Civil War and the 
Harlem Renaissance. Descended from Humphrey Tabb, who came to 
Elizabeth County, Virginia, from England in 1637, Tabb was born on 
March 22, 1845 at “The Forest,” his family’s home on their Amelia County 
plantation about thirty miles outside of Richmond. Throughout his life, he 
was drawn back to “The Forest”; he would return there in the summers even 
after he had moved away. The attraction was not so much the house itself, 
which was originally the residence of an overseer, but the wooded space 
around it.” 
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Tabb was highly attuned to the particularities of the natural world and 
drew much inspiration from them. Gordon Blair, a childhood friend, 
recounts an occasion in which Tabb “stopped and plucked a mottled 
black-gum leaf.” He remembers Tabb saying, “If this spot on this leaf 
were different, the whole universe would be different.” Tabb biographer 
Francis Litz asserts that his “early life on the family plantation was the seed- 
time of his poetry... The hills, streams, birds, flowers, trees, and wind, as he 
said, ‘my kinsmen all were they.” Tabb’s brief lyrics capture his unique 
vision of the world around him; by seeing his own world, the finite world, 
from a different perspective, he sought insight into the infinite world 
beyond.”° 

Because he wanted to aid the Southern cause for independence like his 
brothers in the 59th Virginia Infantry, Tabb — a self-proclaimed “Rebel of 
Rebels” — left “The Forest” late in the summer of 1862 to become a blockade 
runner. Tabb had very poor eyesight — so poor that it disqualified him from 
joining the Confederate Army. However, he was invited to serve in the 
Confederate Navy as a clerk for Captain John Wilkinson, commander of 
the Southern steamer Kate, which was to sail to Europe to secure supplies for 
the Confederate war effort. Despite the threat of yellow fever, Tabb assisted 
with many successful trips, including one that would bring the vessel that 
would become the Robert E. Lee from Glasgow. Then, on June 4, 1864, he 
was captured aboard the Siren off the coast of Beaufort by the Keystone State. 
He was kept as a prisoner of war at the Bull Pen in Point Lookout, 
Maryland, where he stayed for seven months until he was released in 
February 1865.°7 

While in the prison camp, Tabb became good friends with Sidney 
Lanier, who talked with Tabb about poetry and encouraged him to write 
his own verse. Tabb thought of Lanier as a mentor, and he wrote several 
poems dedicated to Lanier in the years that followed. Remembering his 
release from the Bull Pen, Tabb was said to have exclaimed, “I felt that I 
was in the Kingdom of Heaven!” This feeling of being in the presence of 
God — despite the desolation around him and the ravaging of his beloved 
“Forest” — would continue for the rest of Tabb’s life, inspiring him, 
ultimately, to become a priest.** 

Before beginning theological study, however, Tabb taught at St. Paul’s 
School for Boys in Baltimore to earn money; though his family had once 
been among Virginia’s wealthiest, the war greatly reduced its position. He 
presented himself for orders in the Episcopal Church, but when he 
returned home to see his ill sister, he had great doubts about his faith. 
Eventually he decided to join his friend William Curtis in becoming 
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Catholic and studying the priesthood. Describing his journey to school, 
Litz reveals Tabb’s relative poverty at this time: “When John Tabb entered 
St. Charles College in November, 1872, he walked the five and a half miles 
from Ellicott City, Maryland, and carried all of his possessions, other than 
the suit he wore, in a small handbag.” After graduation, Tabb taught first at 
St. Peter’s School in Richmond and then at his alma mater, St. Charles. In 
1881 he began his theological studies at St. Mary’s Seminary in Baltimore, 
and he was ordained on December 20, 1884.”? 

Father Tabb then returned to St. Charles to teach future priests and write 
poetry. Because of his innovative teaching and love of words, Tabb’s two 
occupations were very complementary. In fact, Tabb published Bone Rules: 
or, The Skeleton of English Grammar (1897), which he dedicated to his 
students: “Inscribed to my Pupils, Active and Passive, Perfect and 
Imperfect, Past, Present and Future, by their loving Father Tabb.” This 
gem of a primer uses rhymes to convey dry grammatical rules and provides 
students with a “comic procession of sentences to be corrected,” such as: 
“Them that was foremost in making the fuss / Is as old, and a hundred times 
meaner than us.”*° 

In addition to this educational volume, Tabb wrote many volumes of 
poetry; the first, published in 1882, contained poems longer than the short 
pieces (quatrains mainly) for which he is best known. Among other poets, 
such as Shakespeare and Keats, Edgar Allan Poe was a poet whom Tabb 
very much admired, and Poe’s famous essay on “The Poetic Principle,” 
which denied that a long poem could exist, greatly influenced Tabb’s 
conception of poetry. Tabb later asserted that the “ultimate, perhaps ... 
the only authentic art form is the lyric.” Poetry, spontaneous overflow of 
emotion, came to Tabb in moments of divine inspiration. “I always see in 
flashes,” he explained, “and rarely change the first draft of the poem.” The 
result of these flashes is colorful, devout, impressionistic, touching verse. 


To Tabb, “Poetry” is: 


A gleam of heaven; the passion of a star 
Held captive in the clasp of harmony; 

A silence, shell like, breathing from afar, 
The rapture of the deep, eternity.” 


Tabb’s “gleam” or glimpse into the spiritual realm almost always is inspired 
by the natural world, and for this reason he sought refuge in “The Forest” 
and “The Manor” of Charles Carroll just outside of St. Charles College. It 
was in “The Manor” woods where Tabb encountered the robin that 
inspired the following lines, which also describe the poet himself: 
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Lo, where the blossoming woodland wakes 
From wintry slumbers long, 
Thy heart, a bud of silence, breaks 


To ecstasy of song. 


Toward the end of his life, Tabb’s poor eyesight worsened and he became 
blind. His songs about blindness — “A Sunset Song,” “Going Blind,” and 
“In Blindness,” among others — are especially poignant. Tabb found such 
transitional places as the area between dark and light alluring. In these in- 
between regions, he could see his own world from a different perspective 
and catch a glimpse of another world. Tabb died on November 19, 1909, 
and he was buried, as he had wished, in Gordon Blair’s plot in Richmond’s 
Hollywood Cemetery.** 

Tabb’s poems were widely published in periodicals in addition to 
appearing in his collected volumes, and he had the reputation in the 
United States and abroad of being a master of the cameo, of “flute notes 
clear and sweet.” A critic in the London Spectator even said that Tabb was 
“one of the greatest living poets in the English language”: “Father Tabb was 
the author of several small volumes of exquisite verse — poems, lyrics, 
quatrains.... The poems are characterized by a delicate fancy scarcely 
surpassed by any poetry in our language and a depth of tenderness as rare 
as it is beautiful.” Tabb was praised for “the expression of a hushed awe of 
such a mind in presence of a continual and universal mystery,” an expres- 
sion that Charles A. Smith describes as leading to “emancipations rather 
than confinements of thought.” 

Going further into nature to free himself of the trappings of life, Tabb, 
like other Virginia poets, sought also to represent Virginia itself, his home. 
Tabb claimed that in Virginia, “Nurtured upon my Mother’s knee,” the 
“nearer to Heaven I seem to be.” In one of his most famous lyrics, he tells of 
his impulse to sing his “native song”: 

O little bird, I'd be 

A Poet like to thee 
Singing my native song 
Brief to the ear, but long 
To Love and Memory.** 


With poems firmly rooted in Virginia, Preston, Hope, Randolph, and 
Tabb all helped shape a new identity for the Commonwealth as it emerged 
from the ashes of the Civil War, depicting a place fully conscious of its 
history and nature and ready to face the new challenges of the twentieth 
century. 
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CHAPTER 19 


Virginia Folklore 
Ted Olson 


Geographically varied and socially diverse, Virginia boasts a broad range of 
cultural traditions distributed rather evenly across the state’s three major 
regions. The Tidewater, settled by English colonists in the early seven- 
teenth century, is culturally linked to the Piedmont, as colonial settlement 
had extended westward beyond the western edge of the Tidewater or the 
“fall line,” by the late seventeenth century. To support a largely agricultural 
economy, colonial planters in the Tidewater and the Piedmont brought 
enslaved Africans to both regions in significant numbers, a situation that 
yielded hybridized folk cultures combining primarily British and African 
influences. A markedly different pattern of settlement occurred in 
Appalachian Virginia, or the “Valley and Ridge” region as geographers 
have termed it. That section of the state, encompassing Virginia’s Blue 
Ridge Mountains, the Shenandoah Valley, and the southwest Virginia 
coalfields, was explored in the late seventeenth century by English land 
speculators but settled in the eighteenth by a mix of ethnicities, including 
Germans, Scots Irish, French Huguenots, Welsh, and Swiss. While sharing 
many aspects of folklore with adjacent regions, each of Virginia’s regions 
could claim its own folklife. 

An often misunderstood term, “folklore” holds different meanings and 
connotations, depending on how it is used. Contemporary vernacular 
definitions might interpret the term folklore as referring to something 
old, quaint, fanciful, or untrue. In its scholarly sense, one interpretation 
of the term refers to an individualized use of some tradition, whether a 
particular element of traditional knowledge utilized by one person to 
conduct an everyday task, a particular type of traditional communication 
employed by people interacting with others in a specific social situation, or 
a particular action performed in a traditional manner for a traditional 
purpose and not for money or status. Some scholars have employed the 
term “folklore” to refer specifically to traditions of a verbal nature, one of 
the three broad categories of traditional culture, the other two being 
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customary folklife and material culture. “Folklife” is a composite term 
encompassing all the folklore practiced in a given region, whether thought, 
communicated verbally, acted out, or built. A region’s folklife is, simply 
put, the verbal folklore, customary folklife, and material culture of indivi- 
duals, families, and communities within that region. Each region possesses 
a different folklife, since the combination of historical, social, economic, 
political, environmental, and geographical factors influencing the evolu- 
tion of such folklife is unique to that region. Folklife is learned tradition- 
ally. People learn their region’s folklife from those of the same or of a 
previous generation by means of informal and unselfconscious verbal 
instruction and physical demonstration, not through more formal modes 
of teaching such as schools or workshops. Folklife is not elite, official, 
institutional, or mass culture, but rather the culture of “folk” who live in a 
particular place and who keep alive the traditions associated with that 
place, as their ancestors did before them. 

Virginia's indigenous groups had their own cultural traditions, but 
imperial British attitudes in the New World resulted in comparatively 
little transference of culture from Native American tradition-bearers to 
settlers. Hence, despite the inarguable importance of Native Americans in 
Virginia's long history, and despite the continued presence of Native 
Americans in the state (a small number of Powhatan tribe members live 
on the coastal plain and isolated populations remain in the mountains), the 
regional folklife within Virginia from the late colonial period onward was 
not heavily influenced by Native American culture. 

That having been acknowledged, Virginia’s three major geographical 
regions possessed — and to a considerable degree still possess — their own 
combination of cultural traditions and their own folklife, determined by 
the mix of ethnicities within each division. Since traditional culture is 
disseminated by human interaction, particular genres of folklore were 
often present historically in more than one of Virginia’s three regions, 
reflecting the inevitable social mobility of various folk groups into and 
within the state. 

Virginia has historically been largely a rural state. Even by 1950, more 
than half the state’s population lived in rural areas, with more than 
20 percent of the population making a living through farming. By contrast, 
nearly two-thirds of the American population lived in urban areas by 1950." 
Because of the persistence of Virginia’s rural character, much of the state’s 
traditional culture endured into the latter half of the twentieth century and 
in some locales into the twenty-first. That being said, folklore should not 
be thought of as solely associated with rural areas. More densely populated 
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places across Virginia — cities, suburbs, and large towns — have also 
generated and fostered traditions, though the qualities associated with 
life in such places — social dynamism, prevailing modernity, and commer- 
cial pressures — have discouraged the longevity of much urban folklore. 


Verbal Folklore 


Numerous folklore genres across Virginia have involved speech, including 
shorter forms like proverbs, sayings, riddles, jokes, and rhymes, and longer 
forms, including folktales, legends, myths, ballads, and lyric songs. Speech 
across the state has varied considerably depending upon the regional mix of 
linguistic influences. Whatever their Old World background, early settlers, 
forced to adapt to the dominant culture in the British colonies, had to 
speak English; yet the non-English groups across the state — Germans, 
Native Americans, and other groups — profoundly affected the ways that 
language has been used in Virginia, influencing accents, expressions, and 
vocabulary. In the Tidewater and the Piedmont, folk speech reflects the 
considerable influence from African American culture, whereas in the 
Appalachian section of western Virginia speech is heavily marked by 
Scots-Irish linguistic influence. 

Proverbs have historically been used in everyday situations to commu- 
nicate moral perspectives and encourage socially appropriate behavior. 
Most of the proverbs that have circulated across Virginia since the seven- 
teenth century can be traced to British sources. The writings of William 
Byrd of Westover provide examples of many types of proverbs in circula- 
tion during the early eighteenth century. The true proverb, the most 
obvious type, is a full sentence that expresses a nugget of traditional 
wisdom — say, for example, “Hunger is the best sauce.” Speaking about 
wild pigeons in The History of the Dividing Line, Byrd says that “their Flesh 
is far from being white or tender, tho’ good enough upon a March, when 
Hunger is the Sauce.” Proverbial phrases take different grammatical forms. 
Many are prepositional phrases. Describing the approach of his men to the 
steeply banked Crooked Creek, Byrd explains that two horses “would not 
advance a foot farther either by fair means or foul.” Byrd also uses 
numerous proverbial comparisons, which can take the form of similes or 
metaphors. In The Secret History of the Line, Byrd describes several of his 
men, “who came to the Camp as hungry as Hawks.”* 

Traditional English proverbs were often revised or truncated to suit local 
conditions in Virginia. Employing a metaphor borrowed from a once 
commonplace domestic activity, spinning, a proverb from the Blue 
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Ridge asserts that “true love is the weft of life.” This proverb is dramatically 
reduced from its original form as expressed in a Scottish dialect: “True love is 
the weft of life, but it whiles comes through a sorrowfw’ shuttle.” Spinning 
was no less important in early Virginia than in lowland Scotland, so the 
corruption of this proverb was not a result of its imagery falling into 
unfamiliarity. Rather, the proverb was a casualty of a psychological predica- 
ment: the need of immigrants of the Scottish diaspora to assimilate into a 
New World society culturally and politically dominated by people of English 
descent who controlled the new nation’s linguistic development.’ 

People across Virginia have employed sayings — that is, traditional 
phrases or slogans, most commonly to espouse religious sentiments. 
Many of these sayings — including such familiar edicts as “Get Right 
with God” and “Say ‘No’ to Sin” — have historically been painted on 
handmade signs or handcrafted on placards or posts and placed along rural 
roads to reach the attention of passersby. In recent years, these and other 
sayings have more often been displayed beside churches on manufactured 
signs as temporary lettering to allow for the frequent introduction of new 
spiritual messages. Though typically defined as traditional oral culture, 
folklore, as these examples suggest, often involve the written word.* 

Once popular forms of communication within tight-knit communities, 
riddles and rhymes are less common today, a casualty of a decline in 
reliance on oral tradition and the dissolutions of close community struc- 
ture. Either allusive rhymes or one-sentence questions employed by a 
person to test another’s wit or knowledge, riddles are expressed in the 
form of a single sentence and usually as a question. What goes all over the 
world and has but one eye? A needle. Other riddles are couched in the form 
of short rhymes: 


As I was going through the wheat 

I found something good to eat 

“Twas neither blood nor flesh nor bone 
I picked it up and carried it home. 


The answer, of course, is an egg. While some traditional rhymes are 
integral to particular riddles, many rhymes are used in folk games, primar- 
ily supporting physical action. One example accompanies a ring game 
called “frog in the meadow”: 


Frog in the meadow 

Can’t get him out 
Take a little stick 

And stir him about. 
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In playing this game, participants stand in a circle, eyes closed and singing 
or chanting the rhyme, while the person who is “it,” that is, the frog, runs 
from the center of the circle and hides. After the rhyme is recited a 
predetermined number of times, the participants open their eyes and 
commence to look for the “frog.” 

Jokes have circulated among Virginians throughout the history of the 
state. The invention of the electric light bulb, for instance, prompted a 
huge joke cycle. Though not unique to Virginia, of course, the cycle does 
include several jokes that apply. How many Richmond citizens does it take 
to screw in a light bulb? 300,000: one to change the bulb and the rest to sit 
around and reminisce about how great the old bulb was. Other jokes in the 
cycle pertain to Virginia college students. How many William and Mary 
students does it take to screw in a light bulb? Three: one to change the bulb 
and two to crack under the pressure. How many Virginia Tech students 
does it take to screw in a light bulb? Three: one to change the bulb and two 
to discuss how they did it just as well as students from the University of 
Virginia. As these examples suggest, jokes can help define a particular 
community or social group and distinguish it from others. 

In rural sections of the state, geographical isolation combined with 
family and community ties fostered a culture of storytelling. Over many 
generations storytellers have produced an extensive repertoire of traditional 
folktales. A folktale, paralleling the German genre of traditional stories 
known as Marchen, generally advances a narrative involving some feat of 
magic or wonder. Folktales told across the state have often related to 
supernatural occurrences. Other tales have humorously exaggerated the 
achievements of animals. Still others have explored issues of human mor- 
ality, overtly in stories with human characters or metaphorically in fable- 
like animal stories. 

The best-known folktales associated with Appalachia are the Jack tales. 
While originating in the British Isles and most commonly associated with 
western North Carolina, the first Jack tales documented in the New 
World — before 1800 — were told in the mountains of Virginia. Though 
incorporating Virginia settings, those Jack tales retained Old World ele- 
ments, including such characters as giants, devils, and kings. The protago- 
nist of the tales was a boy named Jack, a trickster figure who outsmarted all 
who would oppress him. Several tales from this cycle, especially “Jack and 
the Bean Tree” or “Jack and the Beanstalk,” were widely circulated through 
the twentieth century. 

“Jack and Mossyfoot,” a tale relating Jack’s encounter with a giant beast 
known as a “mossyfoot,” descended in the Bolling family for generations, 
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eventually being recorded in 1942 by a folklorist who heard it from Grace 
Bolling, a teenaged high school student in Wise County. As Grace Bolling 
told the story, a mossyfoot made a terrific noise as it approached: 
“Whoomity whop, whoomity whop.” Its physical appearance was no less 
frightening: “It had eyes as big as saucers and like balls of fire and its legs 
were ten feet long, its tail fifteen feet long, and its feet were long and covered 
with moss.” Grace Bolling’s description of the mossyfoot echoes a legendary 
creature, whose appearance was reported in the eighteenth century in 
nearby Greenbrier County in what is now West Virginia. Thomas 
Jefferson recorded what he had heard about the “terrible roarings” of this 
ferocious beast and also described its eyes, which “looked like balls of fire.” 
To escape the beast, Jack climbs a tall hickory tree, but the mossyfoot gnaws 
down the tree. Jack falls to the ground only to awaken and realize it had all 
been a dream: another traditional motif.° 

Virginia residents have long told local legends explaining the histories of 
such places as Jamestown or interpreting the origins of the place names 
across the state. The etymology of “Shenandoah” is a well-known example. 
Other legends commemorated the feats or fates of great people like 
Pocahontas, George Washington, and Stonewall Jackson; disasters like 
the wreck of the Southern Railway’s “Old 97,” and momentous events 
like the First Battle of Bull Run. Indeed, the Civil War inspired numerous 
Virginia legends that circulated well into the twentieth century. 
Supernatural legends have conveyed stories of ghosts, haunted houses, 
spirit dogs, and witchcraft. Animals indigenous to Virginia figure in 
other legends that relate the mysterious powers of bears, black snakes, 
panthers, and rattlesnakes. Many legends recall elaborate stories of mem- 
orable murders and other acts of violence.’ Related to legends are myths, 
though the latter genre consists of stories that attempt to explain the origins 
of larger entities: the universe, the sun, the earth, plants, animals, the 
human race. Given the cosmic nature of the mythic tradition, most 
myths in Virginia emerged within Native American cultures, with the 
Book of Genesis being the primary myth of Western culture. 

Balladry constitutes the oldest non-Native American musical genre in 
Virginia. People across the state sang variant texts of English and Scottish 
popular ballads that blended Old and New World characters and settings.® 
Virginians also sang ballads created entirely in the New World. Known 
collectively as native American balladry, these ballads were often based on 
actual events. Many emerged entirely in the oral tradition, though the texts 
for some ballads were created in written form and circulated by means of 
paper broadsides sold or given away by the singers who wrote them. The 
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texts of ballads depicted narratives of both actual and fictitious characters, 
and the events they concerned were topical as well as fanciful, tragic as well 
as magical. Many ballads were underpinned by simple melodies, often in a 
minor key and pentatonic. The main practitioners of ballad singing in 
many communities were women, who tended to sing ballads a cappella and 
to employ asymmetrical rhythm and unemotional delivery.” 

Likewise circulating across Virginia were lyric folk songs, that 
is, nonreligious songs whose lyrical intent was to be less narrative and 
more emotional than ballads. Many of these are love songs, but they are not 
necessarily happy love songs. Songs of false love or love forsaken include 
“The Virginia Lover,” which exists in multiple versions. Additional songs 
reflect the emotional predicaments of true lovers parting and sailor lovers 
going to sea. Other sad songs relate pathetic deaths or the plight of orphan 
children. Enough traditional songs about ramblers and gamblers survive to 
give them their own category, which includes “Old Virginia Rambler, or 
My Parents Treated Me Tenderly.”"° 

Hymns and sacred songs have a rich tradition in Virginia stretching back 
to colonial times. Two other genres of song present in Virginia are blues 
and blues-ballads, the latter category incorporating narrative songs that 
arose within African American culture. Featuring evocative, highly emo- 
tional lyrics, blues songs emerged in the Deep South in the early twentieth 
century but some attained a foothold among Virginia blacks, particularly 
in the Piedmont, and powerfully transformed the state’s black and white 
vernacular music." Today, organizations like the Central Virginia Blues 
Society work hard to promote, preserve, and perpetuate the tradition of 
blues music in Virginia. 


Customary Folklife 


The first instrumental music performed in Virginia was by Native 
Americans during sacred ceremonies, wherein musicians played drums, 
rattles, and cane flutes to accompany ceremonial dancing and singing. In 
1748, when he was only sixteen, George Washington recorded an Indian 
war dance in his journal: 


They clear a large circle and make a great fire in the middle, then seat 
themselves around it. The speaker makes a grand speech telling them in 
what manner they are to dance. After he has finished, the best dancer jumps 
up as one awakened out of a sleep and runs and jumps about the ring in a 
most comical manner. He is followed by the rest, [and] then begin their 
musicians. To play the music is a pot half of water with a deerskin stretched 
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over it as tight as it can and a gourd with some shot in it to rattle and a piece 
ofan horse’s tail tied to it to make it look fine. The one keeps rattling and the 
other drumming all the while the others are dancing.” 


The most common instrument among eighteenth-century European 
settlers was the fiddle; fiddlers played a diverse repertoire of tunes — many 
based on British folk melodies — for dances and other social gatherings. The 
banjo, derived from an African stringed instrument, was introduced to 
Virginia by enslaved Africans during the late eighteenth century; by the 
1830s white performers — most famously Joel Walker Sweeney, from 
Buckingham County, Virginia — were embracing the instrument; 
Sweeney became a star of the minstrel show circuit. By the late nineteenth 
century, fiddle-banjo duos were common in the central and western 
sections of the state, and, by the early twentieth century, newly introduced 
instruments — the guitar, the mandolin, and the Hawaiian-style steel 
guitar — were combined with fiddles and banjos to create an ensemble 
sound known as string-band music. As it evolved during the early years of 
recorded sound, string-band music became increasingly fast-paced, with 
more accomplished groups incorporating jazz-inflected syncopation and 
improvisation, eventually inspiring, by the 1940s, the emergence of blue- 
grass, a commercial style initially shaped by Kentuckian Bill Monroe and 
strongly influenced by several other musicians, including Virginians Carter 
and Ralph Stanley and Mac Wiseman. Many Virginia natives made 
commercial recordings during the early years of recorded sound, and 
some became nationally popular; a few of these musicians — notably 
Ernest V. Stoneman from Carroll County and The Carter Family from 
Scott County — influenced both native and nonnative musicians during the 
urban folk revival of the 1950s and 1960s. 

While dancing was forbidden by religious groups in some Virginia 
communities, people nonetheless created distinctive dance traditions, 
drawn upon in Saturday night get-togethers and such celebratory events 
as harvest-time gatherings. Buck dance, a solo dance combining elements 
of Native American ritual dance, Irish jig, and African American flatfoot, 
encouraged improvisation and individualism. Many dances were integral 
parts of social activities, including the play-party, a courtship dance for 
young people. Other social dances across the state were intended for adults 
and incorporated elements from English reels, French quadrilles, and 
Scottish country dances. Most such dances were led by a caller who 
would direct the dancers — organized in squares, circles, or lines — through 
a sequence of maneuvers. Each routine consisted of a specific sequence of 
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dance moves that callers would request from dancers by such descriptive 
names as “dive” and “shoot the owl.” Dances were generally accompanied 
by live music, whether a solo fiddler, a fiddle-banjo duo, or, in the 
twentieth century, a string band. Clogging, a traditional regional social 
dance, spawned a modern team dance known as precision clogging, which 
features intricate choreography and colorful costumes. 

In Virginia, traditional games, usually containing verbal, customary, 
and material components, included indoor games for two to several people 
and outdoor games for both small and large groups. These games were 
intended to help people pass the time constructively. The indoor game 
known as fox and geese, for example, bore rules that resembled checkers 
but that utilized corn kernels and a homemade board. Some traditional 
indoor games, including “Old Granny Wiggins Is Dead,” provided groups 
with the opportunity to solve imaginary problems through teamwork. 
Outdoor chase games required minimal equipment. Other outdoor 
games formerly or presently popular in parts of the state involved specia- 
lized equipment, including horseshoes, marbles, mumblety-peg, and var- 
ious rope and stick games. Several ball games were once popular in the 
region, including fieldball and townball, two team sports that anticipated 
baseball. 

Belief systems in much of Virginia were based on Protestant doctrine 
and practice, but non-standardized traditional interpretations have prolif- 
erated because of rural Virginia’s long-standing remoteness from urban 
population centers. Some rural communities relied on formally untrained, 
sometimes illiterate preachers whose interpretations of biblical scripture 
were inherently esoteric. Embracing the teachings of such preachers, sects 
prospered with little or no obeisance to mainstream religious edicts. Many 
belief systems were fundamentalist in nature, reflecting literal readings of 
the Bible. Several Baptist sects, for instance, practiced such traditional 
Christian rituals as full-immersion baptisms in rivers and creeks and foot 
washing. A small number of Pentecostal and Holiness congregations 
incorporated into special worship services certain ritual “signs” of faith, 
including the handling of venomous snakes, the drinking of poisonous 
liquids and the touching of fire, usually hot coals or a lit torch. 

Some facets of belief systems evolved from non-Christian influences. 
Various beliefs generally regarded as “superstitions” reflected traditional 
secular ideas about causal relationships between more than one phenom- 
enon or action. Most superstitions were grounded in Old World notions 
brought to the region by European settlers, which, over time, people 
rejected as scientifically untenable or religiously unauthorized. One 
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example was “planting by the signs,” in which decisions about the planting 
and harvesting of crops were based on monthly astrological charts printed 
in commercial mail-order almanacs. According to this view, conditions 
each day are controlled by a zodiac sign and reflect special characteristics of 
that sign. Thus, for example, a day associated with one of the zodiac’s 
“water signs” was deemed to be the best time of the month for planting 
crops. “Planting by the signs” fell out of use as people increasingly relied on 
daily or weekly weather reports from professional meteorologists. 

Historically, Virginians — whites and blacks — practiced traditions of folk 
medicine, and in their time of illness community members would call 
upon folk healers who would administer plant potions, while also provid- 
ing spiritual — if not doctrinaire — council. Folk healers might include 
midwives, faith healers, root doctors, and, in African American culture, 
conjurers. Into recent decades, many rural Virginians continued to practice 
folk medicine because it was seen as familiar and reliable, while scientific 
medicine seemed inaccessible and expensive. 

Acknowledging the distinctiveness of the state’s culture and history, 
residents have established and maintained a variety of festivals and other 
special events. Some local festivals like the Shenandoah Apple Blossom 
Festival in Winchester, Virginia emphasize the importance of agriculture. 
Others, including the Blue Ridge Folklife Festival in Ferrum, Virginia, 
stress regional folklife. Some feature particular genres of folklore. Consider 
the Crooked Road, otherwise known as Virginia’s Heritage Music Trail, in 
the state’s southwestern corner. Specific ethnic groups have festivals of 
their own, including the Virginia Scottish Games and Festival in 
Alexandria. Jamestown Day in Colonial Williamsburg, one of many 
historical festivals, is a celebration of the founding of Virginia. Conscious 
of their rich and nation-shaping history, Virginians continue to reinterpret 
their state’s heritage. 


Material Culture 


Folk architecture in Virginia emerged out of the confluence of several 
ethnic traditions. The log cabin, for instance, combined German wood- 
working techniques — including, in Virginia, the practice of joining logs 
with V-notches; chinking — that is, closing spaces between horizontal cabin 
logs with mud, clay, lime, or stones, possibly based on techniques of Slavic 
origin; and such British design features as add-on kitchens, external stone 
chimneys, and gabled roofs. Log cabins were either square, reflecting an 
English design brought into Appalachian Virginia from the Piedmont, or 
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rectangular, likely a modification of a Scots-Irish design transported into 
the state by settlers from Pennsylvania. 

Other traditional architectural structures in the western part of Virginia, 
including barns, outbuildings, and mills, were likely based on designs 
brought from Pennsylvania by German settlers. To protect crops and 
control animals, people built fences, generally out of wood, which was 
more accessible in the region than stone. Two general types of wooden 
fences were dominant in mountain areas of the state: picket and split rail, 
the latter probably a variation of a Scandinavian prototype. 

With trees abundant across Virginia, craftspeople made an array of 
furniture — tables, chairs, stools, benches, and beds — according 
to localized traditional designs. Furniture makers utilized only basic 
tools — axes, saws, knives, braces, and bits — and often worked without 
nails, screws, and glue, yet they built furniture of lasting quality using a 
system of tightly fitted, interlocking wooden parts. Other wooden objects 
include a variety of baskets, bowls, and boxes; decorative figurines; toys, 
including stilts, tops, limberjacks, and whimmy diddles; and musical 
instruments, including banjos, dulcimers, fiddles, and whistles. 

Traditional crafts in rural Virginia also included shoes tailored to the 
wearer’s feet made from cattle hides the shoemaker might tan himself or 
obtain from a tannery. Clothes were often made from cloth woven on the 
loom from local wool. Quilts featured pieces of cloth sewn together to 
create regional designs that ranged from highly structured, such as the log 
cabin design, to random, the crazy quilt design. 

Foodways in Virginia combine European food traditions with those 
adapted from Native American and African American origins. The earliest 
European settlers in Virginia survived by fishing, hunting deer, bear, and 
other animals; gathering wild berries, leaves, mushrooms, nuts, roots, and 
stems; and growing cultivated vegetables, including beans, corn, pump- 
kins, and squash, all of which they initially obtained from Native 
Americans. As the availability of wild animals decreased from overhunting, 
settlers began depending on the meat of domesticated animals, primarily 
pigs, cows, and chickens. Residents also ate orchard fruits, especially apples 
and cherries; enjoyed natural sweeteners, mainly honey and molasses; and 
produced their own beverages, which ranged from milk, tea, and cider to a 
variety of liquors — whiskey being the most popular — made in local stills. 
Foods of African origin included okra, yams, black-eyed peas, and 
plantains.” 

The example of cayenne pepper demonstrates how a food introduced to 
cultivation among the Virginia gentry could become a part of the folk 
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culture. Cayenne peppers originated in Mexico, but the Spanish conquest 
led to their being imported to Europe, from which they were introduced to 
Virginia. Thomas Jefferson began planting them in 1767 with uneven 
results. Theodorick Bland had better luck planting them at Kippax, and 
he shared his seeds with Jefferson in 1773. Their exchange of seeds coin- 
cided with a time when both men were active with the Virginia 
Philosophical Society for the Advancement of Useful Knowledge, suggest- 
ing that the cultivation of cayenne pepper may have been a topic of 
discussion among its members. In 1774, Jefferson planted cayenne peppers 
at Monticello.'* 

Cultivation of cayenne peppers was successful, and red pepper became a 
staple of Virginia cookery. Housekeeping in Old Virginia (1879), a cookbook 
collecting recipes from more than two hundred Virginia women, contains 
several that feature red pepper as an ingredient, including a recipe for 
pepper vinegar. Start with a dozen pods of red pepper, fully ripe, remove 
the stems and cut them in half lengthwise. Add them to three pints of 
vinegar and boil it until it is reduced to one quart. Strain through a sieve 
and bottle for use.” 

Cayenne pepper enhanced the African American folk culture, as well. 
Not only did it spice up the cuisine, its powerful flavor imbued red pepper 
with symbolic qualities, making it an object of superstition. Cayenne 
pepper became a “potent countercharm” to guard against misfortune.”® 
As such, it also ended up as a motif in Virginia tales and legends. In “Out of 
Her Skin,” a folktale recorded in Elizabeth City County at the end of the 
nineteenth century about a witch who can slip off her skin and assume 
many different shapes, the witch’s husband discovers the skin in her 
absence and coats the inside of it with red pepper, making it nearly 
impossible for her to put her skin back on when she returns home.'” The 
example of cayenne pepper shows how closely interrelated are material 
culture, customary folklife, and verbal folklore. Successfully introduced to 
the cuisine, a new food becomes a part of the material culture and some- 
times leads to its superstitious use, which, in turn, gives that food the 
symbolic potential to form a powerful motif in folk narrative. 

By the twentieth century, industrialization in Virginia — coal mining, 
logging, and other extractive industries, and factory jobs — forced many 
people to abandon agricultural ways of life, which led to a steady decline of 
many rural traditions. However, because a majority of state residents had 
ancestral ties to the land, some older folkways have persisted. Other 
traditions have been intentionally revived in recent decades by younger 
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generations, by natives of Virginia as well by non-natives who recognize 
that the state has produced a distinctive and appealing folklore. 
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CHAPTER 20 


The Virginia Novel IT 
Gwendolyn Jones Harold 


In the second half of the nineteenth century, southern writers encountered 
significant professional challenges, including changes in the publishing 
industry and in literary tastes. As a result, Southern literature radically 
changed in the decades following the Civil War. Sometimes regarded as the 
first southern renaissance, this period is rich in literary history but has been 
neglected in favor of twentieth-century literature. Dismissed as sentimental 
and therefore unsuitable for serious literary study, postbellum southern 
fiction deserves a closer examination, particularly in Virginia, where the 
writing is diverse and resonant in literary history. Postbellum Virginia 
writers produced a varied and distinctive body of work. Of particular 
importance are the historical romances of John Esten Cooke and Mary 
Virginia Terhune; the plantation novels of Constance Cary Harrison, 
Mary Spear Tiernan, Thomas Nelson Page, and Julia Magruder; and the 
new women novels of Amélie Rives and Mary Johnston, who both ques- 
tioned the conventional roles for women. All these writers adapted to the 
postbellum literary climate, but some also challenged, albeit subtly, the 
genteel tastes of the late-nineteenth-century literary market. As progenitors 
of a more modern literature, these writers provide a deeper understanding 
of postbellum society and culture as well as a more insightful, thorough 
analysis of early twentieth-century literature. A study of this period is 
necessary for a complete, unified appreciation of the literary history of 
Virginia and the United States. 

Virginia’s antebellum writers, who wanted to continue publishing after 
the Civil War, faced a daunting future. By war’s end, options for publish- 
ing in the South had become more limited. Most of the South’s influential 
publishing houses and magazines no longer existed, and many well-read 
southerners, who had preferred northern and British publications in the 
antebellum period, could not afford to buy books or magazines at all. 
Southern printers occasionally issued novels or histories, but these printers 
had few resources and even fewer marketing skills. Because the North, 
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primarily New York, dominated the publishing industry after the war, this 
region controlled the postbellum literary market and dictated the tastes of 
the era. Many writers as well as literary magazines, both in the North and 
the South, faded into obscurity after the war. Southern writers with 
connections to the northern press, therefore, were more likely to transition 
into the postbellum marketplace successfully. Two of Virginia’s most 
prominent antebellum writers, John Esten Cooke and Mary Virginia 
Terhune, were such writers. Both enjoyed a nationwide reading audience 
before the Civil War, and they used their marketing skills and northern 
connections to continue their lucrative careers. 

A self-proclaimed Virginia cavalier, John Esten Cooke was a prolific 
writer; during his long career, he published more than thirty books in 
addition to short stories, essays, and poems. Cooke’s biographer describes 
him as a “gentleman-romancer” and “undoubtedly the most representative 
Virginian who has ever learned a living by writing.”’ A cousin of John 
Pendleton Kennedy and brother of Philip Pendleton Cooke, John Esten 
Cooke came from an aristocratic Virginia family in Winchester, Virginia. 
He spent much of his early idyllic childhood at his mother’s family 
plantation, Glengary, in the bucolic Shenandoah Valley. The financial 
panic of 1837 left the Cookes in reduced circumstances. To support them, 
Cooke’s father, a respected attorney, moved his family in 1840 to 
Richmond, Virginia, to practice law. Though the family’s finances never 
fully recovered, the move turned out to be advantageous for John Esten 
Cooke’s future literary ambitions. 

Richmond, a vibrant center of literary and social activity in the ante- 
bellum period, offered Cooke the literary life he desired. He met John 
R. Thompson around 1847, shortly after Thompson had assumed editorial 
control of the Southern Literary Messenger. Recognizing Cooke’s talent and 
ambition, Thompson published his first poem, “Avalon,” in the Messenger 
in 1848, launching Cooke’s literary career and initiating a long and pro- 
ductive professional friendship. From 1851, Cooke periodically edited the 
journal in Thompson’s stead but realized the Messenger could not offer 
financial security, so he began marketing his work in the North. Cooke’s 
plan proved successful: in 1852 Harper’s Magazine paid him ten dollars for 
one of his sketches, but Cooke continued to publish most of his short 
pieces in the Messenger. Cooke was a talented writer, but because he 
depended on writing for his livelihood, he wrote prolifically and quickly, 
prompting his friend — fellow Virginia writer George Bagby — to accuse 
him of wearing “rose-colored goggles” for his flamboyant prose. Despite 
his limitations, Cooke built a solid reputation with the northern press. The 
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Harpers published Cooke’s first novel, Leather Stocking and Silk in 1854, 
but his second novel, The Virginia Comedians: or, Old Days in the Old 
Dominion, which Appleton published that same year, firmly established 
Cooke as a respected novelist with a national readership. Cooke was 
pleased with his success but privately remarked, “Never have I worked so 
hard.”* Cooke’s hard work was recognized with good reviews, including 
those in Harper’s and Putnam’. A plantation romance, The Virginia 
Comedians, is often compared to Swallow Barn, but Cooke’s novel, with 
its array of middle-class characters, marks a departure from the established 
romance genre. 

In an 1855 letter to a friend, Cooke describes his egalitarian purpose in 
The Virginia Comedians: “The book is profoundly democratic, and 
American — the aristocracy, whom I don’t like, getting the worst of it.” 
Cooke presents a critical view of Virginia’s aristocracy through Champ 
Effingham, a pompous cavalier who heedlessly pursues his own self- 
interests. In the novel’s first volume, Champ is contrasted with the 
yeoman-class Waters brothers, superior in morals and nobility to 
Effingham. In the second volume, the Waters brothers fade into the 
background with Champ taking center stage as the valiant hero. 
Humbled by his youthful experiences, the reformed Champ is rewarded 
by story’s end with marriage to his childhood sweetheart, thereby restoring 
aristocratic order. The Virginia Comedians is an important work, particu- 
larly for the period. Considering that Cooke wrote the novel when sec- 
tional sentiment was running high in the lead-up to the Civil War, his 
critical treatment of the Virginia aristocracy is “little short of amazing.”* 

When the Civil War started, Cooke was one of the most respected 
novelists in the South. During the war, he used his war-time experiences 
to publish in Richmond’s local papers. Afterward, he quickly reestablished 
former contacts with the northern press. By 1865 Cooke was publishing his 
wartime sketches in the New York World and the New York News. The 
following year, Bunce and Huntington published Cooke’s Surry of Eagle’s 
Nest; or, The Memoirs of a Staff Officer Serving in Virginia, illustrated by 
Winslow Homer. A bestseller, Surry reestablished Cooke’s national repu- 
tation and netted an impressive profit, more than two thousand dollars by 
1871. Surry is also notable as one of the first reconciliation novels, a 
postbellum literary trope of intersectional romance between a northerner 
and a southerner that symbolically illustrates the end of sectional differ- 
ences. As the genre grew increasingly popular, northern publishers encour- 
aged southern writers to write reunion novels. Cooke, quick to sense a 
trend, adapted his antebellum formula for writing romantic histories for a 
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post-Civil War audience. His strategy worked: once again he became a 
bestselling novelist, successfully marketing his work into the 1870s. 

Mary Virginia Terhune, who wrote under the pseudonym Marion 
Harland, was born in Amelia County, Virginia, in 1830, the same year as 
John Esten Cooke. Like Cooke, Harland’s family suffered financial losses 
and subsequently moved to Richmond for better economic opportunities. 
Harland’s mother was a Virginia aristocrat, but her father, who came from 
a mercantile family in Massachusetts, recovered the family’s prosperity in 
Richmond by establishing a flourishing business. Harland began her writ- 
ing career in Richmond, publishing evangelical essays in Richmond’s 
Watchman and Observer. But it was her first novel, Alone: A Tale of 
Southern Life and Manners, published in 1854, the same year as The 
Virginia Comedians, that launched her career. Published during the height 
of women’s literature in the 1850s, Alone follows the didactic pattern 
comparable to contemporary bestsellers by E. D. E. N. Southworth and 
Susan Warner. Alone became one of the bestselling romances of the decade. 
Unlike Cooke’s experiences with the leading editors of Richmond, 
Harland, as a young woman, had difficulty publishing her first novel. 
She initially gave the manuscript of Alone to Richmond publisher 
Adolphus Morris, who subsequently gave it to John R. Thompson. 
Though Thompson advised against publication, Harland’s father paid 
for the first printing with Morris. New York publishers reissued the 
work, which eventually sold more than a hundred thousand copies. 

Reissued in several editions in America, England, and France, Alone 
made Harland financially successful. For Harland, success also implied a 
messianic purpose: to use her talents to improve women’s lives as wives and 
mothers. After publishing Alone, she admitted to a friend, “The success of 
the book may be the opening of the path I cannot but feel that Providence 
has marked out for me.” In her subsequent bestsellers, including The 
Hidden Path (1855), Moss-Side (1857), Sunnybank (1866), and Ruby’ 
Husband (1868), Harland wrote with an evangelical fervor, advocating 
domestic duty as divinely ordained. Regardless, Harland examined real, 
contemporary problems in many novels, including Sunnybank, a sequel to 
Alone. Narrated from a Virginia Unionist’s point of view, Sunnybank 
examines conflicts in southern ideology, including slavery. 

Shortly after her second novel was published, Harland married a 
Presbyterian minister, becoming a homemaker but continuing to publish 
influential novels and essays. While she advocated domesticity as woman’s 
primary avocation, Harland, even after her marriage, took pride in her 
ability to make money. Seven years into her profession, Harland, earning 
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what she described as “fat royalties,” eagerly anticipated these earnings “as 
my husband regarded his salary, as a sure and certain source of revenue.” 
An intelligent business woman, Harland understood that her income 
depended upon her ability to adapt to evolving literary tastes. After the 
Civil War, the demand for women’s fiction was essentially over, but 
Harland, as the housewife of a minister, understood the necessity of 
practical domestic advice, particularly for middle-class women. She 
launched a successful new career as a domestic advice author with the 
1871 publication of Common Sense in the Household, A Manual of Practical 
Housewifery, the first in a series of household manuals issued by Scribner's. 
Common Sense remained in print for fifty years and earned its author more 
than $30,000. By the mid-1880s, Harland became one of the most 
respected authors of domestic advice in the nation. 

Harland’s marketing strategy had worked, but it came at the expense of 
her reputation as a serious novelist. Conceding her “household stuff’ was 
not literature, Harland defended her practical writing for its utilitarian 
value.” However, Harland continued to write novels throughout her life, 
publishing her last in 1919. With a career spanning seven decades, 
Harland’s literary output is staggering with more than seventy-five 
volumes of work, including more than twenty-five novels, three volumes 
of short stories, hundreds of newspaper and magazine stories and essays, 
and numerous other books on travel and Virginia history. When Harland 
died, the editor of Outlook testified to her wide-ranging influence: “There 
was no American city so great, no crossroads village so remote, but that the 
name of Marion Harland was as familiar there as if she had been a president 
of the United States.”* 

As Marion Harland had anticipated, the market for Southern literature 
changed in the 1880s. The rise of the local color movement, as well as the 
resurgent popularity of the plantation novel, particularly the reconciliation 
novel, created an unprecedented demand for all things southern. This 
sudden vogue in southern themes was a national phenomenon primarily 
created by northern publishers, especially northern magazines, who often 
serialized novels before they were released as single volumes. Magazine 
editors understood that the South, perhaps more than any other region, 
had a rich body of literary material to be exploited, so the tide turned for 
southern authors. This climate offered established and new southern 
writers fresh opportunities; however, northern publishers controlled the 
market, promoting a genteel romanticized Southern literature reflecting 
popular tastes. The result was an unprecedented volume of historical 
romances with southern settings. This turning point in Southern literature 
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is marked by a lengthy article published by Harper’s in May 1887, only a 
year after John Esten Cooke’s death. In “The Recent Movement in 
Southern Literature,” Charles W. Coleman describes this first southern 
renaissance. Coleman praises recent southern authors, those who “have 
come to maturity in the new era,” for successfully establishing a “worthy 
and characteristic Southern literature,” in contrast to antebellum southern 
writers.” At least half the featured writers are from Virginia, including 
Thomas Nelson Page, Amélie Rives, and Julia Magruder. Coleman also 
gives passing mention to Constance Cary Harrison and Mary Spear 
Tiernan. 

One of Marion Harland’s friends was Constance Cary Harrison. Born 
on her family’s estate in Alexandria, Virginia, Harrison was exiled to 
Richmond during the Civil War, when she began her literary career. 
Writing under the name, “Refugitta,” she published accounts of the war 
in Richmond’s weekly newspapers, Southern Illustrated News and The 
Magnolia: A Southern Home Journal. After the Civil War, she married 
Burton Norvell Harrison, who had served as Jefferson Davis’s private 
secretary during the war. Harrison and her husband moved to New 
York, where she began a long and productive literary career, publishing 
novels, plays, essays, and short fiction. Harrison coauthored several essays 
with Harland, including “A Study in Husbands” (1896) for North American 
Review. Like many other successful authors of the period, Harrison’s novels 
were serialized in major periodicals — Century, Atlantic Monthly — before 
being published separately. Harrison wrote thirty-five books, including 
domestic guides for genteel middle-class women. Her notable novels, 
particularly the plantation novel, Flower de Hundred: the Story of a 
Virginia Plantation (1890), addresses the abolition of slavery, and a later 
novel, A Bachelor Maid (1894) examines women’s suffrage. In terms of 
literary quality, none of Harrison’s novel can surpass her Civil War 
memoir, Recollections Grave and Gray (1911). 

Though not as memorable as Constance Cary Harrison, Mary Spear 
Tiernan published short stories in leading periodicals, including Harper’, 
and three novels, all remarkable for their portrayals of intelligent strong 
women and sympathetic treatment of African Americans. Born in 
Baltimore, Maryland, Tiernan grew up in Richmond, Virginia, where 
her distinguished family had lived for generations: her grandfather was a 
respected judge and her father was a United States District Attorney for 
Virginia. After her marriage in 1873, Tiernan returned to Baltimore where 
she wrote historical romances, beginning with Homoselle (1881), based 
on an aborted slave rebellion in 1800, known as Gabriel’s Insurrection. 
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A plantation novel, Homoselle is a formulaic romance, but the African 
American characters are portrayed as intelligent and heroic, characteristics 
typically reserved for white characters. Tiernan’s fictional Gabriel, a slave 
modeled after Nat Turner, voices his longing for freedom. Though Gabriel 
eventually renounces his rebellion, Tiernan confronts “the cancer which 
festered at the core of the Edenic vision of plantation Virginia and which 
neither her predecessor nor her contemporaries could face.”"° Both Suzette 
(1885), another plantation novel, and Jack Horner (1890), a reconciliation 
novel, present sympathetic portraits of African Americans. In all three 
novels, Tiernan’s heroines are strong-minded and intelligent. Though 
her writing is not as sophisticated as her contemporaries, Tiernan subtly 
challenges gender and racial stereotypes accepted by many of her peers. 

Arguably the most well-known southern writer of the postbellum era, 
Thomas Nelson Page descended from one of the first families of Virginia. He 
was born at his family’s home, Oakland Plantation, in Hanover County, 
Virginia, where several Civil War battles would be fought. Page studied law 
at the University of Virginia and later practiced law in Richmond, Virginia, 
where he also wrote for newspapers. Page’s first major work, a local color 
poem, “Uncle Gabe’s White Folks,” published in 1877 by Scribner’, is a 
sentimental dialect poem narrated by “Uncle Gabe,” a faithful African 
American servant who recalls his former master’s brave exploits before the 
Civil War. Page’s preeminence as a southern writer began with his short 
fiction, particularly with Century’ 1884 publication of “Marse Chan,” a 
nostalgic tale of Virginia during the Civil War. Page’s narrator, Sam, is a 
former slave who longs for the restoration of his secure antebellum world. 
Thus, Page uses Sam’s voice to vindicate and glorify the Old South. Page 
included “Marse Chan” with /n Ole Virginia (1887), establishing himself as a 
spokesman for southern culture. 

In the 1880s Page revived and popularized the Plantation School of 
fiction as well as the reconciliation novel. He perfected Cooke’s theme of 
reunion in several of his plantation romances, most notably Red Rock: A 
Chronicle of Reconstruction (1898). Serialized in Scribner’, Red Rock is 
considered one of the most important novels published in the 1890s. 
Fashioning in Red Rock an idealized story of chivalric southern honor 
that vindicates antebellum values, Page helped to create the myth of the 
antebellum South that continues to haunt the popular culture.” Page’s 
idealization of a lost cavalier society profoundly shaped the vision of the 
Old South the nation embraced between Reconstruction and the start of 
the twentieth century. With Red Rock, Page recast the reconciliation novel 
for his own purposes. Typically, reunion romances followed a rigid 
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formula, a romance between a Union officer and a “young unreconstructed 
Confederate woman,” achieving reconciliation and peace as the South in 
the guise of a female “spitfire” is conquered by a northern suitor.” John 
W. DeForest, the most famous northern reconciliation novelist, used this 
formula in his popular work, The Bloody Chasm (1881).° 

Perhaps in answer to DeForest’s work, Page tweaks the reunion formula 
to the South’s advantage, metaphorically restoring the South’s power and 
virility through the marriage of an unvanquished Confederate hero, Steve 
Allen, to a congenial northerner, Ruth Welch, a reformed abolitionist, 
sympathetic to the South. Page’s southern women in Red Rock, including 
the heroine Blair Cary, refuse northern suitors. Eschewing the typical 
union between a southern belle and a northerner, Page disavows the notion 
of the South as feminine: Blair rejects her northern suitor, Middleton, in 
favor of a Confederate officer, Jacquelyn Gray, who successfully wrests his 
family plantation, Red Rock, from the hands of vulgar interlopers. 
Middleton, cheated of his southern prize, is forced to return to the 
North for a bride. Paired with a stalwart cavalier who solves his family’s 
postbellum problems, Blair remains inviolate as does the South. Thus, 
honor and manhood are restored. 

A distant cousin of Thomas Nelson’s Page, the iconoclastic Amélie Rives 
also came from an affluent aristocratic Virginia family: her grandfather was 
a U.S. Senator and an ambassador to France, her father was a Confederate 
general, and her godfather was Robert E. Lee. One of the most photo- 
graphed women of her time, the beautiful Rives was celebrated in the press 
for her achievements as well as her peccadilloes: her first marriage to John 
Armstrong Chandler, a relation of John Jacob Astor; Chandler’s struggles 
with mental illness and the couple’s subsequent divorce; and her fairy-tale 
second marriage to Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy, a Russian artist related to 
the Romanoffs. Friends with other Virginia writers, including Mary 
Johnston and Ellen Glasgow, Rives also enjoyed a cosmopolitan life out- 
side her provincial Virginia. She owned a villa in Italy, traveled overseas 
extensively, and had many intellectual urbane friends, including Oscar 
Wilde. Rives maintained a long career, publishing more than twenty novels 
and several plays — many produced on Broadway — plus short stories and 
poems. However, her most famous were the highly publicized novels, The 
Quick or the Dead? (1888) and its sequel, Barbara Dering (1892). 

Rives’s personal life had captivated the public, but she created a press 
sensation with her daring first novel, The Quick or the Dead? published in 
1888 in Lippincotts. Published a decade before Kate Chopin’s The 
Awakening, The Quick or the Dead? created a furor in the press for its 
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semi-erotic themes. At a time when expression of passion, especially by 
women, was considered immoral as well as dangerous to society, many 
voices from literary critics to ministers decried Rives’s work as impure and 
unhealthy. The controversial dilemma posed by The Quick or the Dead? 
was rather simple: should the heroine, Barbara Dering, marry the cousin of 
her dead husband or would a second marriage be a betrayal? Adding to the 
dilemma was Barbara’s modest expression of sexual desire for her cousin: 
she brazenly and passionately invites him to kiss her. If Rives had pub- 
lished such a novel only a few years later, it would have elicited little 
controversy, but in this era, Barbara’s natural expression of desire was 
viewed as vulgar, especially in Virginia where convention dictated that 
“widows of a few months did not debate whether or not to marry again.”'* 
Of course, the controversy helped to make her novel a bestseller; more 
than 100,000 copies sold in three years. 

Amélie Rives merits attention because of the seminal themes illustrated 
in her unorthodox work — with the robust, sensual Barbara Dering, Rives 
created a progenitor of the southern New Woman. This avant-garde work, 
with its acknowledgment of a healthy female sexuality, was more realistic 
and far more explicit than most of her contemporaries. For her time, “Rives 
moved about as far as she could toward the new woman. In her openness 
about passion she took what many feminists see as the first step in 
emancipation.””> Rives also advocated progressive change, including 
labor reform, education for women and universal suffrage, and she donated 
proceeds from The Quick or the Dead? to community programs for African 
Americans, but her progressive ideas are more pronounced in her essays, 
notably “Innocence Versus Ignorance” (1892), which advocates sex educa- 
tion as well as higher education for girls. As a sophisticated cosmopolitan, 
Rives tested social boundaries, both in her fiction and in her glamorous life. 

Like Amélie Rives, Julia Magruder began her publishing career in the 
conservative 1880s. Though she addressed the evolving status of women, 
her work was more traditional than Rives’s sensational work. Magruder, a 
friend and traveling companion to Rives, often visited Rives at her villa on 
Lake Maggiore in Italy, and together they toured extensively in Europe. 
Magruder supported her companion’s literary achievements, serving as 
Rives’s editor for her early controversial work. Magruder, in turn, modeled 
at least one of her novels, A Realized Ideal (1898), on The Quick or the 
Dead?, omitting the semi-erotic elements. Because Magruder wrote pri- 
marily for money, she could not take as many risks with her writing. 
Magruder’s family, though prominent in Virginia, had been left impover- 
ished after the Civil War. 
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Magruder took advantage of the trends in 1880s fiction by serializing 
many of her novels in popular women’s magazines, such as the Ladies 
Home Journal, but she also published in more prestigious journals, includ- 
ing Scribner’. In all, she would write a collection of short stories, two 
children’s books, several progressive essays, and sixteen novels, many of 
which were bestsellers, published by the Harpers and Lippincott. As a 
respected woman of letters, Magruder was featured in the Harper’s Bazaar 
series, “American Authoresses of the Hour” (1900) by Elizabeth W. P. 
Lomax. Comparing her work to that of Henry James, Lomax contends that 
Magruder has earned the “right to be included in the scanty handful of 
competent American novelists.” Lomax specifically praises Magruder’s 
most popular work, Across the Chasm (1885), serialized in Scribner’. 

Lauded by contemporary critics as one of the year’s best romances, 
Across the Chasm is at first glance, a typical reconciliation novel. The 
heroine, Margaret Trevennon, is a Virginia belle with three suitors: an 
enterprising northerner, a Confederate veteran whose fortune has survived 
the war, and a Virginia plantation owner who has been financially ruined 
by the war. However, Magruder tweaks the traditional reunion formula in 
several significant ways. First, she abandons the plantation setting; most of 
the action takes place in New York. In this more urbane setting, Margaret’s 
southern suitors are revealed as inferior. She rejects the ill-bred, officious 
Confederate veteran and the indolent plantation owner in favor of a hard- 
working northern architect, an unassuming man with genteel manners. 
Margaret’s deliberate choice of a northern husband stands in contrast to 
DeForest’s provincial southern spitfires, typically forced or tricked into 
marriage by their northern beaus. And unlike Page, Magruder criticizes the 
South for its provincial complacency, its refusal to adapt to modern 
conditions. Magruder is, therefore, noteworthy as one of the first southern 
postbellum writers to weigh fairly the differences between the North and 
the South.” Across the Chasm was well received, but Magruder was criti- 
cized for pandering to the North. Charles Coleman, for example, praises 
Across the Chasm for being “well written,” but admonishes Magruder for 
her “conscientious effort to be impartial” to northerners."* Magruder is, 
therefore, remarkable as one of the first southern writers to practice “south- 
ern self-criticism” by challenging “Virginian values.””” 

Mary Johnston, writing at the end of the nineteenth century, also 
challenges southern ideology in her remarkable fiction. Johnston was 
from an aristocratic Virginia family, distantly related to James Madison 
and Patrick Henry. Her relatives also played prominent roles in the Civil 


War: her father, Confederate Major John W. Johnston, fought at 
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Vicksburg and First Manassas, and her uncle, Confederate General Joseph 
E. Johnston, in command at Bull Run, later opposed both Grant and 
Sherman in the Mississippi Valley. After the Civil War, her father became 
president of the Georgia Pacific Railroad Company, but the family suffered 
financially in the economic downturn of the late 1890s. The decade, 
however, did offer Mary Johnston the opportunity for financial indepen- 
dence. Noting the popularity of southern fiction, Johnston began her 
phenomenal career writing historical fiction. She quickly established an 
enviable reputation as a respected author of plantation romances, includ- 
ing her first five works, published in rapid succession: Prisoners of Hope 
(1898), To Have and to Hold (1900), Audrey (1902), Pioneers of the Old South 
(1903), and Sir Mortimer (1904); these were followed with several other 
successful novels, including her two highly acclaimed Civil War novels, 
The Long Roll (1911) and Cease Firing (1912), both praised for their meticu- 
lous research and grounding in historical fact. 

It was her second novel that first brought Johnston national notoriety 
and ensured a loyal readership for years to come. Serialized in 1899 in 
Atlantic Monthly to boost sales of the magazine, To Have and to Hold went 
on to become the bestselling novel of 1900, breaking all publishing records 
by selling 60,000 copies before publication and more than 500,000 after, 
making the author both wealthy and famous. Hollywood, acknowledging 
Johnston’s money-making potential, produced two films based on To 
Have and to Hold, one in 1915 and another in 1922. Other magazines, to 
increase sales, paid Johnston considerable money to serialize novels, 
including Audrey in Atlantic Monthly and Sir Mortimer in Harper’. By 
1910 her novels were selling by hundreds of thousands, and by 1916, sales 
had passed the millions. Other novels were adapted to film: Audrey in 1916 
and Pioneers of the Old South in 1923, under the title Jamestown. By the end 
of her life, Johnston would publish twenty-three novels, a collection of 
short stories, several narrative poems, and one play. 

Johnston’s early plantation romances are often compared favorably with 
John Esten Cooke’s, but her work is more critical of the Cavalier tradition 
than her predecessors. Like Cooke’s work, Johnston’s early novels are set in 
seventeenth-century Virginia, but she breaks with tradition by highlight- 
ing the conflict between aristocrats and the disenfranchised. Beginning 
with Prisoners of Hope, Johnston’s characters oppose the fundamental 
values of the plantation system, making her portrayal of early Virginia 
society more subtle and complex than Cooke’s.*° In Prisoners of Hope, for 
instance, Johnston depicts indentured servants and slaves sympathetically, 
and in Zo Have and to Hold, Johnston’s budding feminism is revealed 
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through her valiant, strong-minded heroine, who outwits the King of 
England. 

To market her work, Johnston had veiled her progressive views on 
women in her earlier novels. Unknown to her readers, beginning in 
1909, she became a suffragette, campaigning actively for women’s rights. 
With Amélie Rives and Ellen Glasgow, Johnston created the Equal 
Suffrage League of Virginia. As one of the most active members, 
Johnston wrote for the movement, including her landmark essay, “The 
Woman’s War” (1910), published in Atlantic Monthly. Her more radical 
views remained unknown outside her friends and family until the 1913 
publication of Hagar, the first fully developed New Woman novel written 
by a southern woman. Influenced by her friend Charlotte Perkins Gilman, 
Johnston advocates economic autonomy for women in Hagar, a topic 
Rives and Magruder avoided in their work. Hagar is a semi- 
autobiographical novel, chronicling an aristocratic Virginia woman’s 
struggle to become a successful writer as well as a progressive leader. 
With its contemporary setting and unabashedly unconventional theme 
of female self-reliance, Hagar stands in stark contrast to Johnston’s earlier 
work. 

With Hagar, Johnston also radically recasts the Virginia plantation 
novel. At first glance, the setting and characters in the opening chapters 
of Hagar deceptively read like a typical historical novel. The dark-haired 
beauty, Hagar, is the innocent sheltered heroine on the verge of woman- 
hood, soon to be eligible for marriage. She and her family, Virginia 
aristocrats, live on their ancestral plantation, housing several generations, 
including her traditional grandparents, Old Miss and the Colonel. Hagar is 
a budding intellectual, however, reading forbidden literature such as 
Darwin’s Descent of Man and Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter. Perhaps more 
importantly, the independent Hagar begins to make the connection 
between financial independence and personal autonomy. When Hagar 
asks Old Miss why men have money and women do not, her grandmother 
calls Hagar unladylike and willfully “sinful” for questioning woman’s god- 
ordained subordinate role. Hagar, however, determined to make money, 
has been writing in secret and soon begins to sell her work. As her writing 
becomes “fabulously in demand,” Hagar “evolves” into a “great, famous 
woman.”” With this success, she yearns “to serve more fully” and becomes 
actively involved in both the socialist and women’s suffrage movements.*” 
Thus, Hagar confronts and then rejects her family’s stagnant provincial- 
ism, what Ellen Glasgow terms “sentimental infirmity,” for an “ever- 
evolving” social philosophy. Hagar observes, “‘I had to learn to think 
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away from creeds and dogmas and affirmations made for me by my 
ancestors. I had to think away from ... a sacrosanct Past.... I had to 
think away from a concept of woman that the future can surely only sadly 
laugh at.’”* In Hagar, then, the plantation setting represents “the core of 
southern ethos” but with a distinctive difference in perspective from 
Johnston’s predecessors.** For Page and Cooke, the plantation is an 
oasis, a center of order, a prelapsarian Eden. For Hagar, the family planta- 
tion is a potential trap, “a repressive sterile prison.”** Hagar, therefore, 
must break away from tradition, represented by the plantation, to become 
herself, a New Southern Woman. 

Though Hagar sold well, the iconoclastic novel disappointed Johnston’s 
mainstream audience. Johnston, who financially supported herself and her 
sisters, was advised by editors to return to the romance genre. Johnston was 
also concerned that negative press might harm the women’s movement. 
She canceled two planned sequels to Hagar and reluctantly returned to the 
historical novel. In her diary, Johnston lamented her situation: “It’s bad for 
me to have to write for money.”*° Johnston also voiced her frustration in a 
letter to a friend, “Most reviewers monotonously say, ‘I wish she wouldn’t 
write this stuff! I wish she’d write To Have and to Holds! Just keep on 
writing them!”*” Recognizing that her continued financial prosperity was 
dictated by her conservative reading audience, Johnston, in her later work, 
once again veiled her progressive views behind historical settings, subtly 
arguing for just treatment of women.”* 

Johnston continued to publish well into the twentieth century, but by 
the 1920s she had lost her following. In the wake of experimental modern- 
ism, historical novels were out of vogue, and Johnston along with other 
Virginia writers who had received critical acclaim prior to the Southern 
Renascence, were viewed as hopelessly sentimental, out of touch with the 
realities of contemporary life. Late nineteenth-century Virginia literature, 
however, radically changed after the Civil War, despite the cultural restric- 
tions of the publishing market with its exaggerated notions of propriety, 
especially for women writers, who created a rich, diverse body of work. 
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